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Introduction 


Steven J. Reid 


The corpus of Latin literature produced by Scots in the early modern period 
is, to paraphrase Homer, its own “wine-dark sea;” and until very recently, the 
unwary traveller who attempted their own “voyage of exploration”! upon it was 
liable to drown. The earliest attempt to provide a survey of Scottish Latinists 
was Thomas Dempster’s Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotorum,? a work well- 
known for mixing fact with error, and in many instances with plain fiction, in 
its biographical and literary accounts. In the three centuries after Dempster’s 
pioneering work, only a handful of scholars—including the Danish polymath 
Ole Borch, the literary scholar and librarian David Irving, the Latinist and 
printer Thomas Ruddiman, and the classical scholar William Duguid Geddes, 
to name the most prominent—engaged with this large corpus of literature 
in any meaningful way, chiefly through critical assessments and editions of 
key poets such as George Buchanan and Arthur Johnston.? Modern study 
of Scottish Latin literature arguably began with the publication of Leicester 
Bradner’s Musae Anglicanae in 1940, which included two chapters surveying 
Scottish poets active in the decades on either side of the Union of Crowns 
(1603). Since then, there have been a series of high-level surveys of the themes 
and trends prevalent in the literature, usually providing little more than the 


1 Another paraphrase, this time of J. MacQueen’s well-known metaphor of what it is like to 
open the pps; J. MacQueen, “Scottish Latin poetry”, in R.D.S. Jack (ed.), The History of Scottish 
Literature, volume 1: Origins to 1660 (Mediaeval and Renaissance) (Aberdeen, 1988), 213-226, at 
p. 225. 

2 Bologna, 1627; the standard edition used by modern scholars is that published by the 
Bannantyne Club, ed. D. Irving (2 vols, Edinburgh, 1827-9), which has no critical apparatus. 

3 For discussion of Borch and the comments on Scottish poets in his Dissertationes academi- 
cae de poetis (Frankfurt, 1683), see the chapter by W. Poole below; D. Irving, The History of 
Scottish Poetry, ed. J.A. Carlyle (1861), has a range of insights on Scottish Latinists still of 
much value today; Ruddiman is most famous for his edition of Buchanan’s works (Georgii 
Buchanani... Opera Omnia (2 vols, Edinburgh, 1715, 1725)), but also produced editions of 
Sir Robert Sibbald’s Introductio ad historiam rerum a Romanis gestarum (Edinburgh, 1706), 
Florens Wilson’s De animi tranquillitate dialogus (Edinburgh, 1707), and Arthur Johnston’s 
Cantici Solomonis paraphrasis poetica (Edinburgh, 1709). In addition, he wrote his own works 
on Latin grammar, most famously the Grammaticae Latinae institutiones (2 vols, Edinburgh, 
1725, 1731). Geddes was the lead editor of MLA, though the third volume of poetae minores, 
conceived by him, was executed after his death by W.K. Leask (MZA, iii, prefatory note). 
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names and dates of texts and a summary line or two regarding their contents.* 
Until very recently, any individual scholar trying to get below this birds-eye 
view and make meaningful or detailed sense of this vast corpus was still con- 
fronted with a mass of texts and manuscripts, whose authors and contents 
remained largely unresearched and untranslated.> 

The state of Scottish Neo-Latin studies has been significantly advanced in 
the past three decades, and especially in the past ten years, by individual schol- 
ars producing critical editions and analyses of a range of works,® collaborative 


4 D.F.S. Thomson, “The Latin epigram in Scotland: the sixteenth century’, Phoenix, 11 (1957), 
63-78; J.W.L. Adams, “Scottish Neo-Latin poetry’, in P. Tuynman, G.C. Kuiper, and E. Keßler 
(eds), Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Amstelodamensis. Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Neo-Latin Studies. Amsterdam 19-24 August 1973 (Miinchen, 1979), 1-9; 
J.W.L. Adams, “The Renaissance poets (2) Latin’, in J. Kinsley (ed.), Scottish Poetry: A Critical 
Survey (London, 1955), 68-98; J. MacQueen, “Scottish Latin poetry’, and J. and W. MacQueen, 
“Scottish Latin prose’, in Jack (ed.), The History of Scottish Literature, 213-226, 227-241; 
R. Crawford, Scotland’s Books: the Penguin History of Scottish Literature (London, 2007), 100- 
137; D. Allan, “‘The divine fury of the Muses’: Neo-Latin poetry in early modern Scotland’, 
in C. Gribben and D.G. Mullan (eds), Literature and the Scottish Reformation (Farnham/ 
Burlington, 2009), 63-78. 

5 As Christopher Upton noted in his PhD thesis (“Studies in Scottish Latin’, 6) the state of 
knowledge of Scottish Latin in the 1980s made it impossible to write even a holistic survey 
of the pps, let alone of a broader range of texts, prompting him to write a series of discrete 
but interconnected studies. 

6 Interms of online resources, the “Bridging the Continental Divide” project provides a critical 
edition and translation of just under a third of the pps at http://www.dps.gla.ac.uk/delitiae; 
D. Sutton’s website, “The Philological Museum” (hosted by the Shakespeare Institute at the 
University of Birmingham: http://www.philological.bham.ac.uk/) provides access to edi- 
tions by Sutton, J. Reid-Baxter and others of a wide range of British Neo-Latin texts, includ- 
ing a full translation of the 1575 edition of Hector Boece’s Scotorum Historia. For printed 
editions, see: J.R. Naiden, The Sphera of George Buchanan (1506-1582): A Literary Opponent 
of Copernicus and Tycho Brahe (self-published, 1952); J. Ijsewijn and D.F.S. Thomson, “The 
Latin poems of Jacobus Follisius or James Foullis of Edinburgh”, Humanisitica Lovaniensia, 
24 (1975), 102-152; J. Durkan and WS. Watt, “Adam Mure’s Laudes Gulielmi Elphinston?’, 
Humanistica Lovaniensia, 28 (1979), 199-231; W.T. Johnston, The Best of Our Owne: Letters 
of Archibald Pitcairne, 1652-1713 (Edinburgh, 1979); W. Bower, Scotichronicon, ed. and trans. 
D.E.R. Watt, J. MacQueen, W. MacQueen, and S. Taylor (9 vols, Aberdeen, 1987); McGinnis 
and Williamson, George Buchanan; PJ. McGinnis and A.H. Williamson, The British Union: 
A Critical Edition and Translation of David Hume of Godscroft’s De Unione Insulae Britannicae 
(Aldershot/Burlington, vT, 2002); J. Barclay, Argenis, ed. and trans. M.T. Riley and D.P. Huber 
(Assen, 2004); R.A. Mason and M.S. Smith (eds), A Dialogue on the Law of Kingship among 
the Scots: a Critical Edition and Translation of George Buchanan's De Jure Regni Apud Scotos 
Dialogus (Aldershot/Burlington, vT, 2004); J. and W. MacQueen (eds), Archibald Pitcairne: 
The Latin Poems (Assen/Tempe, AZ, 2009); I.C. Cunningham, “Andrew Melville’s Scotiae 
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research projects pursuing specific aspects of Scottish Latin literature,” and 
the proliferation of a key reference work in the form of Scottish Latin Authors 
in Print up to 1700, a hand-list of Latin texts by Scots published at home and 
abroad in the early modern period.’ In tandem with this development, there 
has been a general growth in the comparative study of international Neo-Latin 
cultures, with well-developed case studies now available for England and the 
rest of the British Isles, France, and other European countries.’ As a result, 


Topographia: a new edition,’ in K.J. McGinley and N. Royan (eds), The Apparelling of Truth: 
Literature and Literary Culture in the Reign of James v1 (Newcastle, 2010), 162—206; Green, 
Psalm Paraphrases; A. Macquarrie, Legends of Scottish Saints: Readings, Hymns and Prayers 
for the Commemorations of Scottish Saints in the Aberdeen Breviary (Dublin, 2012); J. Barclay, 
Icon Animorum or the Mirror of Minds, ed. M. Riley (Leuven, 2013); J. Reid-Baxter, “Andrew 
Melville's Conjuratio Pulverea (1605), amended from the text in Melvini Musae and poems 
printed in the 1609 edition of Frances Herring's Pietas Pontificia’, in Mason and Reid, Andrew 
Melville, 235-256. 

7 Professor Alexander Broadie’s Leverhulme Trust International Network, “Scottish philoso- 
phers in seventeenth-century Scotland and France’, investigated the history and develop- 
ment of philosophy in Scotland between the Reformation and Enlightenment, and its 
linkages with philosophical practice in France in the same period. The project included six 
workshops and a closing conference between 2010 and 2014, and has multiple outcomes in 
press. On the “Bridging the Continental Divide” project, see note 10 below. 

Green, Scottish Latin Authors. 

The crowning achievement of this process is Brill’s Encyclopedia. See also J. Ijsewijn, 
Companion to Neo-Latin Studies. Part 1, History and Diffusion of Neo-Latin Literature (2nd edn, 
Leuven, 1990), and J. Ijsewijn (with D. Sacre), Companion to Neo-Latin Studies. Pt. 2, Literary, 
Linguistic, Philological and Editorial Questions (2nd edn, Leuven, 1998). All three works pro- 
vide a good overview of Neo-Latin in its international contexts, though Scotland features 
very little in any of them. For England and the rest of the British Isles see Bradner, Musae 
Anglicanae; J.W. Binns, Intellectual Culture in Elizabethan and Jacobean England: The Latin 
Writings of the Age (Leeds, 1990); ibid., The Latin Poetry of English Poets (London, 1974); and 
L.B.T. Houghton and G. Manuwald (eds), Neo-Latin Poetry in the British Isles (London, 2012). 
The literature on France is extensive: D. Murarasu, La Poésie Néo-Latine et la Renaissance des 
Lettres Antiques En France (1500-1549) (Paris, 1928); D.G. Coleman, The Gallo-Roman Muse: 
Aspects of Roman Literary Tradition in Sixteenth-Century France (Cambridge, 1979); G. Castor 
and T. Cave (eds), Neo-Latin and the Vernacular in Renaissance France (Oxford, 1984); 1.A.R. De 
Smet, Menippean Satire and the Republic of Letters 1581-1655 (Geneva, 1996); A. Smeesters, Aux 
Rives de la Lumiere. La Poésie de la Naissance chez les Auteurs Néo-Latins des Anciens Pays-Bas 
entre la Fin du XV” Siècle et le Milieu du XVII° Siècle (Leuven, 2011); N. Catellani-Dufréne and 
M. Perrin (eds), La Lyre Et La Pourpre: Poésie Latine et Politique De Lantiquité Tardive a La 
Renaissance (Rennes, 2012); P. Ford, The Judgment of Palaemon: the Contest between Neo-Latin 
and Vernacular Poetry in Renaissance France (Leiden, 2013). For Ireland, see J. Harris, and 
K.C. Sidwell (eds), Making Ireland Roman: Irish Neo-Latin Writers and the Republic of Letters 
(Cork, 2009); and for Scandinavia, M. Skafte Jansen, A History of Nordic Neo-Latin Literature 
(Odense, 1995). 
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Scottish historians and literary scholars have for the first time at their disposal 
a critical mass of Scottish Latin material available in translation to examine, 
the beginnings of a robust critical discourse and historiography with which 
to interrogate it, and a well-developed international comparative framework 
against which to set it. 

This collection of essays draws on all of these developments, and was gen- 
erated by a conference produced under the aegis of one of the collaborative 
projects—the AHRC-funded “Bridging the Continental Divide’ project,!° based 
at the University of Glasgow—which created an electronic critical edition 
of 12 of the 37 poets in the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum Huius Aevi Illustrium 
(pps). The pps, which was edited by Sir John Scot of Scotstarvit with the 
assistance of Arthur Johnston, was Scotland’s largest ever anthology of Neo- 
Latin poetry, and was produced with the express intention of disseminating 
the nation’s literary achievements to the international Latinate community.” 
The project’s main aims in producing this searchable electronic edition were: 
to find out why Neo-Latin humanist culture, with its reverence for the classical 
(and pagan) past, reached its highest levels of popularity in Scotland during 
the reign of James vi and 1 (1567-1625), at the exact same time as Scotland 
became one of the most doctrinaire Reformed countries in Europe; to ascer- 
tain whether there was a link between these two phenomena; and to better 
understand why it was that in a country traditionally seen as embracing the 
vernacular post-Reformation, Latin continued to play such an important cul- 
tural role. This collection speaks to several of the specific sub-questions posed 
by the project: who used Latin in Scotland, when and why? Did the use of Latin 
vary according to social standing and profession? And what role did scripture, 
Greco-Roman literature, and Renaissance advances in philology play in texts 
produced by Scottish authors? However, it also reflects several new and unex- 
plored avenues of inquiry that have developed both from the main project 
team’s research, and from frequent and close collaboration and discussion 


10 The full project title is “Bridging the Continental divide: neo-Latin and its cultural role 
in Jacobean Scotland, as seen in the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum (1637)’, and it ran from 
August 2012 to July 2015. 

11 DPS. 

12 For a full account of the Delitiae and Scot's intentions in producing it, see T.D. Robb, 
“Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum”, Proceedings of the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 
39 (1907-1908), 97-120; Upton, “Studies in Scottish Latin’, 10-82, and S.J. Reid, “‘Quasi 
Sibyllae folia dispersa’: the anatomy of the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum (1637)’, in J. Hadley 
Williams and J. Derrick McClure (eds.), Fresche Fontanis: Studies in the Culture of Medieval 
and Early Modern Scotland (Newcastle upon Tyne, 2013), 395-412. See further discussions 
of the text and its contexts in the chapters by Will Poole and Gesine Manuwald below. 
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with the contributors, most of whom (by happy accident rather than any spe- 
cific design) are based at the University of Glasgow and contribute regularly to 
the Scottish Latin Reading Group founded by Steven Reid and Luke Houghton 
in 2011. 

What, then, were the salient features of Scottish Latin literary culture 
in the early modern period? Some of these have come sharply into focus in 
this collection; others are only just coming into view. Firstly, for Scots in par- 
ticular, their connections with the international community of Neo-Latin 
scholars were markedly French in character. As I argue in the opening chap- 
ter, Scots were not merely tourists sampling France’s literary and intellectual 
delights, but men like James Halkerston, Hercules Rollock and George Crichton 
were all creators of Latin literature that spoke directly to French affairs, and 
which earned them minor renown. Arthur Johnston was another Scot firmly 
rooted in the cultural climes of Europe, primarily as one of the founding pro- 
fessors at the French Huguenot academy of Sedan, where (with the exception 
of a year studying medicine at Padua) he taught for just over two decades. 
As Alexander Farquhar notes in his analysis of Johnston's earliest published 
poetic work, a propempticon (“poem of farewell”) to Ludwig Philipp, the 
Count of Bavaria (chapter eight), the poet taps into a web of patronage con- 
necting him to the count via the Duc de Bouillon (patron of the academy, and 
the count’s uncle), and from them to the court of Frederic v, elector Palatine 
and his wife Elizabeth (the count’s brother and sister-in-law), and finally to 
Elizabeth’s father, James vi and 1, at whose court Johnston would ultimately 
attempt to secure a position. 

A shared appreciation of all things Greco-Roman also bound together 
Scottish Latinists, and while this in itself is unremarkable, the depth of their 
knowledge and skill in this regard is often surprising. Johnston’s usage of 
sucha minor and specific sub-genre type as a propempticon is one example 
of his facility with the heritage of the classical world; so too is his extensive 
usage of mythology and Roman history in the dedicatory material he offers 
to Scotstarvit in the pps (discussed by Gesine Manuwald, with a full transla- 
tion, in chapter nine) to highlight his patron’s achievements as a collector of 
Scottish Latin texts. Johnston was not the only person to appropriate specific 
genres as part of the process of emulatio et imitatio veterum, as Miles Kerr- 
Peterson’s examination of William Ogston’s funeral oration for George Keith, 
the fourth Earl Marischal, makes clear (chapter seven). Ogston’s speech drew 
on a model of oratory established in Renaissance Italy, and is one of three 
known examples produced in a Scottish context in the early seventeenth 
century—all of which emerged from within the confines of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, where many of the staff had extensive links to intellectual life on 
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the Continent.!3 Ogston cites authors both modern (Dominic Baudier, Pieter 
de Bert and Jacques de Lect) and ancient (Pliny, Ovid, Cicero, Tacitus, and 
Horace) to craft a piece full of learned allusions celebrating Marischal’s life. 
However, the oration also reveals that the earl himself (who had received a 
full humanist education in France and Geneva, and who had been praised by 
Theodore Beza for his learning and piety) had compiled a genealogy of his 
family stretching back to a mythic tribe known as the Chatti, using Tacitus 
and a host of Scottish and European historical sources (including Sebastian 
Miinster’s Cosmographia). 

Classical knowledge could also manifest itself in the imitation of a single text, 
as Luke Houghton shows in his study of the numerous Scottish adaptations of 
Virgil’s fourth eclogue (chapter three). Many of these interpret James v1 and I 
as a long-awaited ‘messiah’ destined to unite the British Isles in a Protestant 
golden age, a theme prevalent in all the works celebrating his birth in 1566," 
but which also echoed repeatedly in poems across the course of his adult reign, 
particularly around the crucial dates of 1603 and 1617. While these flattering 
comparisons can appear facile and superficial, some poets did use the text 
of the eclogue in novel and creative ways, such as Andrew Aidie’s “Nearchus” 
(another genethliacon, this time to Prince Henry, which blends excerpts from 
Ovid and Virgil with those of Buchanan and other contemporaries), or Andrew 
Melville's dark inversion of Virgils original text, which viciously satirises 
Robert Montgomery, archbishop of Glasgow. Although Melville is best known 
for his frequent and close textual engagement with Virgil,!5 Robert Cumming’s 
examination of another neglected but important political text written by him 
in response to the Millenary Petition of 1604, the “Anti-Tami-Cami-Categoria” 
(chapter six), shows Melville appropriating Horace as his source of inspiration 
and imitation. Even as late as 1678, when James Dundas, first lord Arniston 
wrote his manuscript treatise on moral philosophy, the “Idea philosophiae 
moralis”, Scots continued to write in Latin and to use ancient authors to navi- 
gate the latest contemporary trends in philosophical discourse. As Alexander 


13 The other two recipients were Gilbert Gray and Duncan Liddell, who has extremely suc- 
cessful academic careers on the Continent. For their wide range of publications, see their 
entries in Green, Scottish Latin Authors. 

14 T. Craig, “Iacobi ... Scotorum principis ducis Rothesaiae genethliacum’, DPS, i, 221-229; 
P. Adamson, Serenissimi principis Henrici Stuardi...genethliacum (Paris, 1566); 
G. Buchanan, “Genethliacon Jacobi Sexti Regis Scotorum’, repr. and trans. in McGinnis 
and Williamson, George Buchanan, 154-163. 

15 See D. McOmish, “The poet and his art: Andrew Melville and Latin literature”, in Mason 
and Reid, Andrew Melville, 177-99. 
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Broadie notes in his discussion of Dundas’ examination of Stoic philosophy 
(chapter ten), the “Idea” shows knowledge of over fifty separate philosophi- 
cal and classical authors ranging over two millennia. Dundas’ appreciation 
of Stoic doctrine mediates the fascinating combination of the views of René 
Descartes and Seneca the Younger, with Dundas’ entrenched and deeply-held 
Calvinist beliefs acting as arbiter. 

Another key dimension of the corpus of early modern Scottish Latin litera- 
ture was its particular vitality in the decades after 1603. As a recent database- 
driven survey of all printed Latin texts by Scottish authors has revealed,'® the 
publication of Scottish Latin texts, particularly poetry, reached its zenith in 
James’ later reign, before a swift and irrevocable process of decline that began 
at almost exactly the same time as the publication of the pps. Much of this 
literature was produced in connection with the accession of King James to the 
English throne, and the royal visits of 1617 and 1633. Roger Green provides a 
detailed study (the most extensive to date) of one of these textual artefacts— 
The Muses’ Welcome (TMw), the second-largest anthology of Neo-Latin poetry 
produced by Scots after the pps.!” Part memorial and part travelogue, the TMW 
contains within its pages a range of hitherto-overlooked information relating to 
the itinerary and timings of James’ visit to Scotland in 1617, which Green exca- 
vates to provide a new and definitive account of the king’s progress. Green 
also provides the first in-depth literary analysis of rmw, which is found to be 
remarkable both for the quality of verse it contains, and for the fact that much 
of it was produced by poets resident in non-university towns such as Dundee, 
Paisley, and Perth (the latter notable as the home of the long-lived merchant- 
poet Henry Anderson, who also produced a poem for James’ entry to the city in 
1580). The specific example of TMw also confirms a general trend seen in post- 
1603 Latin literature—that Scots frequently used Latin as a means by which 
to maintain a form of intellectual common ground and connection with their 
absentee king.!® 

The Dundonian doctor and poet, Peter Goldman, was one of the contribu- 
tors to TMW, and William Poole’s examination of his career and epistolary net- 
work (chapter four) further adds to the picture of intellectual vitality seen in 
the post-1603 Scottish humanist community. Goldman studied at St Andrews, 
Leiden (where he was the first Scot to defend his MD), and Oxford, and while 


16 S.J. Reid, “A Latin renaissance in reformation Scotland? Print trend in Scottish Latin litera- 
ture, c.1480-1700’, SHR, 95:1 (2016), 1-29. 

17 Although not the largest in terms of volume size, it was the largest in terms of number of 
poets that were included, with some 62 to the 37 in the pps. 

18 Reid, “A Latin renaissance in reformation Scotland?”, 21-9. 
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at the latter he established friendships with the royal librarian Patrick Young, 
the fellows of New College, and Jacob Barnet, a Jewish exile who had taught 
Hebrew to Isaac Casaubon. Goldman also spent a brief period in Paris, where 
he met Thomas Dempster (whom Goldman claimed to have inspired to com- 
pile the Historia Ecclesiastica). Letters from his later life in Dundee, where he 
settled some time before 1617, reveal he maintained a correspondence with a 
wide range of Scottish and continental scholars and poets, and also acted as 
a reviewer for Scotsarvit of an early draft of the pps. Although Goldman pro- 
duced very little from his own pen (his one known publication was a pamphlet 
version of the “Lachrymae” and associated poems which appear in the pps), 
his life and career provide a valuable case-study of the extensive and inter- 
national web of contacts that even a minor Scottish Latinist could develop in 
their lifetime. 

If the zenith of Scottish Latin literature was reached in the first four decades 
of the seventeenth century, Ralph McLean confirms the picture of decline 
by the century’s end. His snapshot of Latin culture in Scottish university and 
intellectual circles around 1700 (chapter eleven) is a bleak one. Students had 
increasingly less ability in the language from grammar school onwards; Latin 
tuition at university level in Scotland was on the whole markedly inferior to 
that provided on the Continent; and English was used in tandem with Latin in 
teaching from as early as the beginning of the 1670s, and then in English alone. 
Isolated figures like Thomas Ruddiman, Archibald Pitcairne and Gilbert Burnet 
continued to defend writing in Latin as a central part of Scottish intellectual 
and literary identity, in part bolstered by their contempt for what they saw as 
the usage of rough, emotive vernacular by Presbyterians in their sermons and 
religious instruction. However, the conscious choice of George Mackenzie of 
Rosehaugh to write his major prose romance, Aretina (1660), in English is one 
indicator that Latin was increasingly viewed as too leaden and restrictive for a 
literate contemporary audience, although Mackenzie continued to recognise 
that works for international dissemination (such as his An Idea of the Modern 
Eloquence of the Bar (1711)) still needed to be published in Latin to gain as wide 
an academic audience as possible. 

The papers in this volume go some way to illuminating the key topographi- 
cal features of the corpus of Scottish Latin writings in the early modern 
period, and show how essential an appreciation of the Latin language and its 
heritage was for any aspiring Scottish humanist. Yet many areas of this cul- 
ture remain unexamined, and there is still much we do not know. There are a 
wealth of texts to be tackled, and the full extent of Latin manuscript sources 
by Scots remains to be mapped, even to a rudimentary degree. The nature of 
Scottish contributions to the development of nascent scientific disciplines— 
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engineering, mathematics, astronomy, medicine—and the networks of men, 
particularly in Edinburgh, who perpetuated their study and advancement in a 
Scottish context is examined in detail by David McOmish (chapter two). The 
picture emerging from the epistolary, manuscript and literary output of indi- 
viduals like Adam King and his family and friends, especially the Craig and 
Napier families, suggests that engagement with the early developments of 
what we would recognise as ‘modern’ empirical science was an underlying fea- 
ture of Scottish intellectual life between the Reformation and Enlightenment. 
It also suggests that some of the most radical developments of the Scientific 
Revolution were being debated, explored, and disseminated in Scotland much 
earlier than we have previously recognised or understood. How far this cul- 
ture reached, and to what extent it shaped the culture that emerged to span 
the globe in the Enlightenment, is an important question that remains unan- 
swered, as is the exact reason (or reasons) as to why production of Scottish 
Latin texts grew markedly in popularity after 1603, when one would expect the 
reverse to occur as Scotland moved into closer union with England. Further 
research into both these aspects of Scottish Latin culture is not only highly 
necessary, but has the potential to fundamentally alter our conception of the 
Scottish intellectual landscape in the seventeenth century. 


CHAPTER 1 


France through the Eyes of Scottish Neo-Latinists: 
Snapshots from the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum 


Steven J. Reid 


Never will a Scot be a stranger to a Gaul: whom the long train of years, 
kinship, and common customs have now joined into one race, and bound 
by united minds and a pact from birth, that no day, nor violent discord 
could undo—neither the Saxon’s wooing power, nor wavering fortune 
with its uncertain perils. 

ADAM KING, “The installation of John Hamilton to the position of rector of the 


Academy of Paris”, lines 27-33} 


The historical ties binding Scotland and France together are so well-known that 
they almost bear no repeating. Politically, the 1295 Treaty of Paris between John 
Balliol and Philip 1v of France initiated a mutual defensive league between 
the two nations against England that formally ended during the tumult of the 
Reformation Rebellion, by which point its longevity had seen it earn the nick- 
name among the Scots of the “Auld Alliance.” However, as Siobhan Talbott has 
shown, strong commercial links and the maintenance of traditional mutual 
privileges, such as naturalisation for the citizens of each country, ensured that 
the Franco-Scottish relationship remained important to Scotland until the 
Jacobite cause reaffirmed and subverted the alliance for its own purposes.? 
Culturally, the two-way traffic of Scots into and out of France across this whole 


1 “Inauguratio Ioannis Hammiltonii in Rectorem Academiae Parisinae’, DPS, ii, 224—227: “nun- 
quam advena Gallo | Scotus erit: gentem quos jam conjunxit in unam | longaeva annorum 
series, cognatio, morum | consensus, sociisque animis et foedere vinxit | nativo: quod nulla 
dies, non turbida possit | solvere seditio: non ambitiosa potestas | Saxonis: aut dubiis anceps 
fortuna periclis” (translation by David McOmish; my thanks to him for corrections and 
advice on my own translations, except where noted, elsewhere in this piece). 

2 N. Macdougall, An Antidote to the English: the Auld Alliance, 1295-1560 (East Linton, 2000), 
passim. 

3 S. Talbott, Conflict, Commerce and Franco-Scottish Relations, 1560-1713 (London, 2014), esp. 
chapter 1 (pp. 15-33). 
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period—whether as churchmen or diplomats, students and masters, or as mer- 
cenaries or merchants—resulted in a distinctly French influence threading its 
way through Scotland’s experience of the Renaissance.4 Intellectually, Scottish 
students flocked to France between the fifteenth and early-seventeenth 
centuries, attending the various colleges of the university and the French 
Academy in Paris, the law colleges at Bourges, Poitiers and Orléans, and after 
the Reformation the Protestant arts colleges at Nimes, Montauban, Saumur, 
Sedan, Die, Castres and the Scots Catholic College at Douai. Scots were not just 
educational tourists in France, but held posts as regents, professors and rectors 
at all of these institutions, many of them (particularly those inclined not to 
give up their Catholic faith) opting never to return to Scotland.® 

Yet in surveys of the links between the two nations in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, one area often overlooked is the literary ties that bound them together, 
particularly the Latin ones. If one thinks of Scottish Neo-Latinists in France in 
the sixteenth century, the mind is immediately drawn to a quartet of names, 
all predominantly active before Scotland’s break with Rome: Hector Boece, the 
friend of Erasmus who studied at the Collége de Montaigu from around 1485 
and who was working towards his doctorate in theology in 1497 when Bishop 


4 D. Ditchburn, “The cultural bonds’, in his Scotland and Europe: The Medieval Kingdom and 
its Contacts with Christendom, c.1215-1545, volume 1: Religion, Culture and Commerce (East 
Linton, 2001), 93-137; J. Durkan, “The cultural background in sixteenth-century Scotland’, in 
D. McRoberts (ed.) Essays on the Scottish Reformation (Glasgow, 1962), 274-331, esp. pp. 278- 
294; A. Thomas, Glory and Honour: the Renaissance in Scotland (Edinburgh, 2013), passim, but 
esp. p. 55. 

5 A. Cameron, “Scottish students at Paris University 1466-1492”, in Juridical Review, 48 
(1936), 228-255; J. Durkan, “The Scots College, Paris” in rr, 2 (1951), 12-13; J. Durkan, “The 
French connection in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries”, in T.C. Smout (ed.), 
Scotland and Europe 1200-1850 (Edinburgh, 1986), 19-44; J. Kirkpatrick, “The Scottish Nation 
in the University of Orléans, 1336-1538”, in Second Miscellany of the Scottish History Society 
(Edinburgh: sHs, 1904), 47-102; T. McInally, The Sixth Scottish University: The Scots Colleges 
Abroad, 1575 to 1799 (Leiden, 2012); W.A. Macneill, “Scottish entries in the Acta Rectoria 
Universitatis Parisiensis, 1519 to c.1633’, SHR, 43 (1964), 66-86; V.M. Montagu, “The Scottish 
College in Paris’, in SHR, 4 (1906-7), 399-416; S. Talbott, “‘My heart is a Scotch heart’: Scottish 
Calvinist exiles in France in their continental context: 1605-1638”, in D. Worthington (ed.), 
British and Irish Emigrants and Exiles in Europe, 1603-1688 (Leiden/Boston, MA, 2010), 197- 
214; M. Tucker, Maîtres et étudiants Ecossais a la Faculté de Droit de l'Université de Bourges 
1480-1703 (Paris, 2001); M. Tucker, “Scottish students and masters at the Faculty of Law of the 
University of Bourges in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’, in T. van Heijnsbergen and 
N. Royan (eds), Literature, Letters and the Canonical in Early Modern Scotland (East Linton, 
2002), 111-120. 
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William Elphinstone invited him to teach at King’s College Aberdeen; John 
Mair, the logician and philosopher supreme who studied and taught at Sainte 
Barbe, Montaigu and Navarre between c.1492 and 1531;’ the Neo-Platonist 
Florens Wilson, active in France from 1529 as an agent of Thomas Cromwell, 
and based at Lyon from around 1536 until his death in the 1550s;8 and George 
Buchanan, who followed Mair to Paris in the winter of 1525-6, where he taught 
in various colleges in Paris and Bordeaux for the majority of the next three 
decades.° All four produced substantial literary, philosophical and historical 
works, but only Buchanan wrote directly on French affairs, most notably in 
his celebration of the military victories of Henri 11 at Metz in 1553 and Calais 
in 1558 and his “Epithalamium’” on the marriage of Mary to Francis 11 in the 
same year.!0 

However, a not insubstantial number of Scots, all active between the reigns 
of Charles 1x and Henri Iv (1560-1610), studied in France and wrote Neo-Latin 
texts that commented directly on contemporary affairs, particularly those of a 
religious or political nature. In several cases these works earned their authors 
places as respected participants in French intellectual and literary circles. The 
“Bridging the Continental Divide” project’s work on the pps" has revealed a 
wealth of new information and links regarding this phenomenon. One such 
example is the quote opening this chapter, which is an excerpt from a poem by 
the mathematician and editor of George Buchanan’s De Sphaera, Adam King, 
celebrating the election of his fellow Scot, John Hamilton, to the rectorate of 
the University of Paris in 1584. Another poem by King included in the pps, a 
“Complaint to the Parisian Senate’, is (as the title suggests) a condemnation of 


6 N. Royan, “Boece, Hector (c.1465-1536)”, ODNB [2760]. Boece probably continued to study 
towards his degree until shortly before his appointment as principal in 1505. 

7 Barring a brief spell at home in Glasgow and St Andrews between 1518 and 1526. See 
A. Broadie, George Lokert: Late-scholastic Logician (Edinburgh, 1984); A. Broadie, The 
Circle of John Mair. Logic and Logicians in Pre-Reformation Scotland (Oxford, 1985); 
A. Broadie, “Mair, John (c.1467—-1550)”, ODNB [17843]. 

8 D. Baker-Smith, “Florens Wilson and his circle: émigrés in Lyons, 1539-1543’, in G. Castor 
and T. Cave (eds), Neo-Latin and the Vernacular in Renaissance France (Oxford, 1984), 
83-97; D. Baker-Smith, “Florens Wilson: a distant prospect’, in J.H. Williams (ed.) Stewart 
Style, 1513-1542: Essays on the Court of James V (East Linton, 1996), 1-14; J. Durkan, “Florence 
Wilson's death: a correction’, IR, 3 (1952), 65-6; J. Durkan, “Wilson, Florence (d. in or after 
1551)’, ODNB [28352]. 

9 McFarlane, Buchanan, esp. chs 1, 3, and 5. 

10 See McGinnis and Williamson, George Buchanan, 14/2, 15/2, 16/2, 27/2, 42/3, 46/3, 47/33 
McFarlane, Buchanan, 287-319. 

11 Foran account of the project and the pps, please see the introduction to this volume. 
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corruption in the elections to official posts at the university.!? At lines 22-34 


King emphasises the magnetic attraction that Paris holds not just for Scots but 


for aspiring scholars from across Europe: 


12 


13 


14 


Hoc indignati facinus, quos pronus ab Arcto 
circius hinc toto qua abjuncta Britannia mundo, 
qua Iuverna ferax, minimae qua noctis in aestu 
Orcades, et jam nunc terrarum haud ultima Thule, 
oceani stagnantur aquis: et Thracius illinc 
quos Boreas, alto late qua gurgite Rhenus 
fraternis cumulandus aquis se porrigit, Albis 
caeruleas qua volvit aquas, qua Vistula Phinnos 
alluit, Euxinas et quo ruit Ister in undas: 
sedibus excitos patriis has duxit Athenas, 
Musarum studium et primo Parisina sub ortu 
Cyrrha, suos non est quos dedignata Quirites, 
donavitque tribu, titulisque et honoribus auxit... 
(lines 22-34) 


[And we have been moved to fury at this deed,!? those of us whom, roused 
out their native homes, the North-Western wind drove from the North 
(where Britain, not cut off from the rest of the world, and fertile Ireland, 
and the Orkneys with its scant darkness in summer, and Thule!* not now 
the last place on earth, are surrounded by the waters of the Ocean), and 
also those of us whom the Thracian North-East wind (where the Rhine, 
piled high and wide with its tributary waters, extends itself in its rushing 
tide, and the Elbe rolls along in clear-blue waters, and the Vistula bathes 
the Finns, and the Danube falls into the Black Sea) drove to this Athens, 
and whom the zeal for the Muses and Parisian Delphi under first light 


King also tried (and failed) to gain the rectorate of the university in 1589: see J. Durkan, 
“Adam King: a church papist”, IR, 52/2 (2001), 195-199, at p. 197. For King’s frustration at the 
election process in the 1580s, see his “Querela ad Senatum Parisinum” and “Inauguratio 
Ioannis Hammiltonii in Rectorem Academiae Parisinae” in DPS, ii, 223-24, 224-227. For 
further discussion of King, see David McOmish’s chapter in this volume. 

Translation by D. McOmish. The Scots in the German Nation at Paris entered into a pro- 
tracted conflict in March 1587 with the Germans, over whose turn it was to hold office 
across a range of posts in both the nation and the university. For details, including a list 
of the Scots involved, see C. Egasse Du Boulay, Historia Universitatis Parisiensis ...tomus 
sextus: ab anno 1500 ad an{num] 1600 (Paris, 1673), 788-90. 

Shetland. 
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rewarded with tribute (though Paris did not forget her own citizens) and 
enlarged with titles and honours... | 


This widespread attraction to France is materially confirmed by the fact 
that at least two-thirds of the poets in the pps studied in France for at least 
part of their career, and the majority of the Scottish Neo-Latin poets who 
emerged from among the first generation of Scottish Protestants shared a vir- 
tually identical educational path from the University of St Andrews to France 
for an extended stay, usually at Paris.!6 Eight other poets besides King—John 
Barclay, George Crichton, Thomas Dempster, James Halkerston, Andrew 
Melville, Thomas Maitland, Hercules Rollock, and John Scot of Scotstarvit— 
wrote poems included in the pps that comment directly on French affairs.!” 


15 23 to be exact, though the total may be higher owing to the fact that several authors lack 
full biographies. See Durkan, “French Connection’, 41-43, where the names of the poets 
can be mapped against his list of students and masters at French colleges, and the note 
following. 

16 Thomas Craig of Riccarton studied at Edinburgh High, graduated from St Leonard’s 
College in 1555, and then went to Paris; John Maitland attended Haddington Grammar 
School, entered St Andrews in 1555, and then spent an unknown period of time in France; 
Patrick Adamson attended Perth Grammar School and graduated Ma from St Mary’s 
College in 1558, then went to Paris, Bourges and possibly Geneva; Andrew Melville 
attended Logie-Montrose Grammar School, and both he and Thomas Maitland gradu- 
ated from St Mary’s in 1563 and went to Paris, though Maitland returned home after a few 
years while Melville toured Orléans, Poitiers, Geneva and Lausanne between 1569 and 
1574; Hercules Rollock graduated Ma from St Salvator’s in 1568, and after a short period as 
a regent at King’s College went to France (discussed further below); Adam King graduated 
from St Andrews in 1580, became regent in the Collège Du Plessis in Paris in the following 
year, and rose to the position of professor of mathematics and philosophy in the Collège 
de Lisieux between 1586 and 1590. We have no information on James Halkerston’s early 
life, but we know he spent much of his career after the Marian Civil War as a political 
agent and courier for Scottish and French Catholic interests in France. See the various 
ODNB entries for each poet, and Maitland Anderson, Early Records, for their matricula- 
tion and graduation data (where recorded). 

17 John Rose (Rosa) also wrote epithalamia for two couples who appear to be French. See his 
“Martis et Musarum Nuptiae. Ad nobilem et generosum juvenem, Franciscum Gascum 
Ioannis, in suprema Aquitaniae curia Praesidis F. Baronem a Portets. Strenae’, and “Velata 
Venus, sive Epithalamium in nuptias Pauli Caroli, & Mariae Fortaneae’, DPS, ii, 265-271, 
271-281. Outwith the confines of the pps, there were several other authors—Patrick 
Adamson, Adam Blackwood, John Steuart or Stewart, William Hegate, John Hamilton, 
and Roland McIlMaine—who wrote texts directly linked to France or translated works 
out of Latin by French authors in the sixteenth century (for details, see their individual 
entries in Green, Scottish Latin Authors). 
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What follows will survey this corpus, approximately organised by the reigns 
of Charles 1x (1560-1574), Henri 111 (1574-1589), and Henri Iv (1589-1610), and 
will suggest that these pieces are not just literary postcards of France produced 
by Scottish humanists. In several cases, these texts served the pragmatic pur- 
pose of helping their authors to foster and maintain intellectual networks with 
the leading lights of the later French Renaissance. 


Scots in the Reign of Charles 1x: Patrick Adamson, Andrew Melville 
and Thomas Maitland 


Our survey begins in the France of Charles 1x, in a period where two young 
Scots made a significant literary splash as budding humanists in Paris. While 
in the city, Patrick Adamson (1537-1592) wrote and published a genethliacon 
celebrating the birth of Prince James in 1566, which was reprinted in the DPS. 
Adamson’s strident foretelling of a Stewart imperium, which explicitly antici- 
pated the death of Queen Elizabeth without heirs, led to his imprisonment in 
Paris for over a year at the command of the English ambassador.!® Adamson 
and Andrew Melville (1545-1622) also both wrote liminary and supplemen- 
tary verses for a range of publications by European humanists. Adamson pro- 
duced a short poem for the four-volume edition of Cicero’s works by Denis 
Lambin, first published in 1565 and which included other dedicatory verses 
by a range of members of the Pléiade; he also wrote a companion piece to a 
lengthy polemic against the Jesuits entitled Ad Sotericum gratis docentem (also 
1565) written by Adrien Turnébe, professor of Greek and Latin philosophy at 
the Collége de Clermont, when the Jesuits fought a legal battle (which was ulti- 
mately successful) to open a college in Paris that taught for free.!9 Melville pro- 
duced liminary verses for an edition of the poetry of Julius Caesar Scaliger in 
1573 and a further set of epigrams for Corneille Bertram’s In linguae Hebraicae 
et Aramaicae comparationem, produced at Geneva in 1574. He also wrote a set 


18 His freedom was eventually obtained through the favour of Queen Mary. P. Adamson, 
“Genethliacum Sereni Jacobi VI, Mariae Reginae filii”, pps, i, 13-17 (orig. Paris, 1566). 
Adamson’s poem is discussed in M. Lynch, “Queen Mary’s triumph: the baptismal cel- 
ebrations at Stirling in December 1566”, SHR, 69 (1990), 1-21, at p. 13, and the episode of 
Adamson’s imprisonment is discussed at length in J. Emerson Philips, Images of a Queen: 
Mary Stuart in Sixteenth-century Literature (London/Berkley, CA, 1964), 29-31 (though 
Adamson is erroneously described as “a consistent foe of Protestantism in Scotland who 
was to employ his pen in behalf of Mary on numerous later occasions” (29). 

19 For full details see J. Lewis, Adrien Turnébe (1512-1565): A Humanist Observed (Geneva, 
1998), chapter 3 (“Against the Jesuits”), 77-104. 
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of epigrams and psalm paraphrases on the St Bartholomew’s Day Massacres 
called the Carmen Mosis, published to serve as a trailer of sorts to academ- 
ics and ministers at home of his intellectual and literary credentials. One of 
these verses (on the death of Admiral Gaspard De Coligny) was appended to 
a collection of Protestant polemic anonymously produced by Simon Goulart 
and which featured contributions from several Genevan ministers, including 
Theodore Beza.?° 

These two poets produced verses, in very different ways, to cement their 
place and reputation within the ranks of the European humanist intelligen- 
tsia, but another more poignant literary connection to Charles 1x is seen in the 
writings of Thomas Maitland (c.1548-1572). Thomas is a shadowy figure, who 
studied at St Andrews and Paris in the early 1560s, and who is best known as 
the interlocutor with George Buchanan in the latter’s radical tract on the rights 
and obligations of the Scottish monarch to his people, De Iure Regni Apud 
Scotos (“The Law of Kingship among the Scots”).2! Maitland’s sole printed lit- 
erary output is found in the pps.2? While his father Richard (1496-1586) and 
his two older brothers, William (1528?-73) and John (1543-1595) were highly 
pragmatic in their approach to religion and politics,23 Thomas appears to have 
stayed loyal to Mary Queen of Scots and her cause. In May 1570 Maitland was 
active as a courier of letters from the Earl of Suffolk to his brother William, and 
in May of the following year was arrested carrying letters back to Suffolk and 
held first at Leith and then in Stirling Castle. He was only released (in late June) 
after a protracted negotiation for a hostage exchange with Sir Patrick Houston 
of that Ilk, a Renfrewshire laird and kinsman of the Earl of Lennox. Thomas 
went straight to Aberdeen and joined a mission led by Lord Seton to secure 
finance and troops from the Duke of Alva to bolster the Marian-held castles of 
Dumbarton and Edinburgh, which sailed on 23 August 1570.74 


20 SJ. Reid, “Early Polemic by Andrew Melville: The Carmen Mosis (1574) and the 
St Bartholomew’s Day Massacres”, in Renaissance et Réforme, 30.4 (2006/2007), 63-81, at 
P- 75: 

21 McFarlane, Buchanan, 392-396; A Dialogue on the Law of Kingship among the Scots: 
A Critical Edition and Translation of George Buchanan’s De Iure Regni apud Scotos 
Dialogus, ed. and trans. R.A. Mason and M.S. Smith (Aldershot, 2004), pp. xxvii—xxix. 

22 DPS, ii, 143-179; for the fullest discussion of his life, see William S. McKechnie, “Thomas 
Maitland’, SHR, 4 (1906-07), 274-93. 

23 The best study of the family as a whole is M. Loughlin, “The career of Maitland of 
Lethington, c.1526-1573’, (unpublished Edinburgh PhD thesis, 1991). 

24 Two expeditions arrived from France in May and June 1571 to supply Edinburgh with sup- 
plies and munitions, which may have been part-funded by money couriered by Maitland. 
McKechnie, “Thomas Maitland’, 284-293. 
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Robert Melville, brother of the diplomat-courtier James Melville of Halhill 
and witness to the planning of the Aberdeen expedition in July 1570, noted in 
a deposition that he believed Maitland had taken the trip with Seton because 
he was “sickly” and had a desire to see France.?5 There may be some truth in 
this, as a poem dedicated to Louis Duret (1527-1586), physician to Charles rx, 
rather poignantly suggests that Maitland was ill with a quartan fever before he 
undertook his final fatal journey to Rome.” Maitland writes in the poem of a 
vision of a “goddess” (presumably either Febris or Bona Dea) advising him to 
seek out Duret’s assistance in Paris, and offering him gifts of wealth from his 
family, and poetic tributes from himself, if Duret can heal him: 


En Durete Deae jussu sperare salutem 
audeo, consiliis fretus et arte tua. 

Sic tibi Nestoreos aetas contingat in annos 
florida, post fatum sic tibi crescat honos: 
prome salutiferam foecundo é pectore vocem, 

quae domet horriferae tormina saeva febris. 
Vel si magnatum potior te cura salutis 
detinet, et parvis rebus adesse vetat: 
saltem finge minas, et atroces ingere voces, 
crede mihi, fictas non feret illa minas. 
Tum mihi firmatis revirescet viribus aetas, 
ornabitque tuum querna corona caput. 
Et quanquam gelido natus sub sidere, grates 
vix videor meritis posse referre tuis; 
attamen enitay, nobis propensa voluntas, 
nec minor in grato pectore fervet amor. 
Nec genitor gemmas, fulvi nec dona metalli, 
si natum incolumem senserit esse, neget. 
Vel si forte tibi Fortunae munera vilent, 
sunt mihi, sunt aliae, quae tribuantur, opes. 
Mille dabo molles elegos, tibi mille Phaleucos, 
et tua Pindarico carmine facta canam. 
(lines 49-69) 


25 McKechnie, “Thomas Maitland”, 286. csP Scot, iv, 620—621. 

26 For Duret’s biography and published works, see J. Nicéron, Memoires pour server a 
Histoire des Hommes illustres Dans La Republique des Lettres avec un Catalogue Raisonne 
de leurs Ouvrages, t. 23 (1733), 391-395- 
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[Behold, Duret, by the Goddess’ command I dare to hope for health, 
relying on your advice and skill. And so may a flourishing life extend 
as far as the years of Nestor,” and may such an honour extend to you 
after your death. Bring forth speech bearing salvation from your fertile 
breast, to subdue the savage gripes of terror-bringing fever. Or if a more 
important concern for the health of great men detains you, and forbids 
you from being at hand for trifling matters, at least make threats, and 
pour on harsh words; believe me, the fever will not put up with made-up 
threats. Then will my life grow green again with enduring strength, and 
an oaken garland will adorn your head. And although born under a cold 
star,?8 I scarcely seem able to repay thanks to your merits. But neverthe- 
less, I shall try to repay the good-will extended towards me, and no less a 
love will burn in my grateful breast. Neither will my father deny gems, nor 
gifts of golden metal, when he has seen that his son is saved from harm. 
Or if, perhaps, the rewards of Fortune seem worthless to you, there are 
other riches which are mine and can be given as a tribute. I shall give you 
a thousand pleasant elegiacs, a thousand of Phalaecus,?9 and I shall sing 
of your deeds in Pindar’s meter.30] 


We have no idea if this poetic plea ever made it to Duret’s hands; there is cer- 
tainly no indication that it was published as a separate pamphlet at any point. 
What the text does show, however, is that Maitland was aware of Duret as a 
leading medical figure in Paris, and intended to court him using his skills as 
a poet, falling back on a promise to provide Duret with a portion of his family’s 
not inconsiderable wealth should a gift of verse prove insufficient. If Duret did 
attempt to help him, his efforts were in vain. Archbishop John Spottiswoode, 
writing his History in the 1640s, records that towards the end of 1571 Maitland 
undertook a journey to Italy for an unknown reason. He died at some point on 
the trail between Genoa and Rome, and while Spottiswoode suggests he con- 
tracted the sickness on the way, there is a suggestion that he was unwell long 
before this. It is probable that he died in early 1572.3! 


27 King of Pylos, whose advice is sought in the Iliad by the Achaeans on account of his vener- 
able age and wisdom. 

28 Le, in the far north of Europe. 

29 Greek poet whose name is a by-word for the hendecasyllable. 

30 Ancient Greek lyric poet (c.522—443 BC), famed for his odes. 

31  McKechnie, “Thomas Maitland’, 293; J. Spottiswoode, History of the Church of Scotland, 
ed. M. Russell and M. Napier (3 vols, Spottiswoode Society, 1847-51) ii, 320. Maitland 
apparently travelled with Thomas Smeaton, at that stage a Jesuit but who later converted 
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The Reign of Henri 111: James Halkerston and Hercules Rollock 


Henri 111 was elected king of Poland between 1573 and 1575, and was king of 
France from 1574 until 1589.3? During his reign two Scottish poets in the DPS 
were active in France, on either side of the confessional divide, whose works 
comment directly on the politics of this period. The first of these poets, James 
Halkerston (c.1540-1615), makes the shortest contribution of any poet to the 
DPS, with just seven epigrams occupying a total of two pages. Halkerston 
served as a captain on the Marian side of the civil war between 1570 and 1572, 
and by 1573 had fled to Antwerp where he was involved in abortive negoti- 
ations for a marriage between Mary Stewart and Don John of Austria. He 
spent the next two decades working as a Catholic agent in France for his third 
cousin Henri d’‘Angouleme and various Scottish magnates, during which time 
he wrote five of the seven epigrams in the DPS, all poems on Henri 111I—three 
written around the time of his short-lived Polish election, and two written 
around 1585.34 These poems are fascinating as insights into Halkerston’s own 
view of Henri’s rule, especially as he himself was a Catholic. 

In the three poems relating to Henri’s Polish election, Halkerston follows 
the lead of Huguenot poets and other Scottish authors like Andrew Melville 


to Protestantism and become both an able polemicist and principal of the University of 
Glasgow. 

32 Henri was elected king of Poland on 15 May 1573, and entered Poland on 19 January 1574; 
he was crowned 21 February. News of Charles 1x’s death, and his succession to the French 
throne, reached Henri on 14 June 1574. He fled Poland during the night of 18 June, and 
while the Convocation Diet of 24 August 1574 maintained him as king this was only on 
condition that he returned on or before 12 May 1575 (he did not). Stephen Bathory, Prince 
of Transylvania, was appointed in his stead in early 1576. See R.J. Knecht, “King of Poland’, 
in Hero or Tyrant? Henry 111, King of France, 1574-89 (Farnham/Burlington, vt, 2014), 
73-85. 

33 For his life, see R.J. Lyall, “Kinship, kingship and Latinity: the surprising career of James 
Halkerston”, in A.A. MacDonald and J. Goodare (eds), Sixteenth-Century Scotland: Essays 
in Honour of Michael Lynch (Leiden, 2008), 237-255. 

34 His other two poems are an epigram on the pleasing pain caused by love (“De amore 
suo’, DPS, ii, 376) and a piece on the flooding of the Tiber around 1600 (“In Tiberis 
Inundationem’, DPS, ii, 377). Halkerston also wrote verses on the death of Sir Philip Sidney, 
printed in A. Neville (ed.) Academiae Cantabrigiensis Lachrymae Tumulo Nobilissimi 
Equitis, D. Phillipi Sidneij Sacratae (London, 1587), at sig. kar—v. This is currently his known 
poetic corpus. 
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and presents Catherine de Medici as a figure of hate.3> However, whereas his 
Scottish counterparts attack her for her persecution of French Protestants, 
Halkerston detests Medici for her willingness to seek compromise on mat- 
ters of religion and for pursuing crowns for her children while failing to deal 
with issues at home. In the first poem, the Queen is the “Etruscan (Italian) 
mother” (mater Hetrusca) who presides over the political chaos in France and 
leaves the country ripe for conquest by the Turks, while in the third Henri is 
lambasted for providing the Polish nation with nothing while robbing them of 
their men and arms. In the second, Halkerston sarcastically argues that Henri 
is as “good” a choice of ruler for Poland as Bona Sforza, who had been queen 
consort to Sigismundus I between 1518 and 1548. Sforza built a powerful faction 
for herself at the Polish court, and was reputed to have poisoned her daughter- 
in-law Barbara Radziwill, who was a member of the leading rival family to the 
Jagellionian dynasty. Sforza had also consistently favoured a close diplomatic 
alliance with France, and this example of another power-hungry Italian queen, 
who was herself murdered by poisoning, was no doubt meant as an unflatter- 
ing comparison to Henri’s mother:3° 


Reginam regnare Bonam videre Poloni. 
E quibus? unde ortam? miserat Italia. 

At nunc Rege opus est; promittit Gallia; qualem? 
Italicae similem, atque, ut fuit illa, bonum. 


[The Poles saw that Bona ruled as a good queen. From among which 
people did she come? From whence did she arise? Italy had sent her. But 
now a king is needed; France promises one; of what kind? Similar to the 
Italian lady, and as good as she was. | 


Halkerston shared the same deep-seated distaste for Henri, and the frustration 
and anger at his leniency towards Huguenots, as the other major opposition 
party in France that emerged in his later reign—the Catholic League. Although 
Henri had initially acceded to the throne with popular support, the League had 
been formed under the leadership of the Guise family in response to the king’s 
policy of toleration (typified by the so-called “Peace of Monsieur” in 1576 and 


35 RM. Kingdon, Myths about the St Bartholomew’s Day Massacres 1572-1576 (Cambridge, 
MA/London, 1988); A. Melville, “Vipera Thusca Cum Catulis”, pps, ii, 11, and H. Rollock, 
“De Catharina Medicaea’, DPS, ii, 381-2. 

36 I am grateful to Dr Jamie Reid-Baxter for identifying Bona Sforza as the subject of this 
epigram. 
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the Treaty of Bergerac in 1577), and his unwillingness to take rigorous action 
against Huguenots when they failed to comply with limits to their rights of 
worship. 

Henri was also the victim of a systematic and long-lived satirical cam- 
paign, which lambasted him as an effeminate and weak tyrant and which has 
coloured his reputation ever since.?” It is in this tradition that Halkerston’s 
other two epigrams should be located. The first criticises Henri’s interest in 
courtly and ‘bookish’ pleasures, most notoriously exemplified by his creation 
of an “Académie” at court where he would withdraw twice a week after lunch 
to hear lectures and debates on a range of intellectual matters:3® 


Gallia dum nuper civilibus occidit armis, 

et cinere obruitur semisepulta suo; 
grammaticam exercet media Rex noster in aula, 

discere namque cupit Rex generosus, amo. 
Declinare cupit, vere declinat; et ille 

bis Rex qui fuerat, sit modo Grammaticus. 


[While France, recently, was struck down with civil war, and half-buried 
lies smothered in its own ashes, our king practises his grammar in the 
midst of the court. And all because our noble king wants to learn “amo.”39 
He wants to decline,*° and indeed he declines;*! and he who has twice 
been a king, is only fit to be a grammarian. | 


The final poem is a contribution to a battle of wits between Henri’s support- 
ers and his detractors in the League on the completion of one of his cultural 
projects in 1585. Henri’s official motto, Manet ultima caelo (“The last [crown] 
remains in heaven’), reflected the fact that in addition to the crowns of France 
and Poland he looked forward to the third and final crown he would receive after 
death. Henri’s restoration of the clock tower known as the Tour de L’Horloge in 


37 K. Cameron, Henri ILI: a Maligned or Malignant King? Aspects of the Satirical Iconography 
of Henri De Valois (Exeter, 1978); D. Potter, “Kingship in the Wars of Religion: the reputa- 
tion of Henri III of France’, in European History Quarterly, 25 (1995), 485-528. 

38 RJ. Sealy, The Palace Academy of Henry III (Geneva, 1981); F.A. Yates, The French Academies 
of the Sixteenth Century (London, 1988), 105-30. 

39 There is a pun here: “amo, amas, amat” was the standard introduction to conjugating a 
Latin verb, but ‘amo’ could also be translated here as Halkerston saying “because he [the 
king] wants to learn, I love him’. 

40 Words, ie. ‘decline’ in the sense of conjugate. 

41 To take any real action. 
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Paris (originally built around 1350 and completed in November 1585) featured 
a play on this motto, added to its side by the lead sculptor Germain Pilon: Qui 
dedit ante duas, triplicem dabit ille Coronom [sic] (“He who gave two crowns 
before will give a third”). A satirical corruption of this motto was quickly dis- 
seminated by members of the Catholic League who, as the chronicler Pierre de 
lEstoile (1546-1611) noted, suggested that the third should be quickly procured 
for Henri by having his barber slit his throat: 


Qui dedit ante duas, unam abstulit, altera nutat, 
tertia tonsoris est facienda manu. 


[He who gave you the first two crowns has taken one away, the second is 
tottering; the third will be given to you by the hand of the barber].4? 


The text of Halkerston’s epigram is virtually identical to that of the one that 
circulated around the members of the League: 


Qui dedit una duas unam abstulit, altera nutat, 
tertia tonsoris mox resecanda manu. 


[He who gave two crowns to one man took away one, the second totters, 
the third should soon be cut off by the barber’s hand. | 


No author has ever been identified for the response produced by the League, 
which leaves two possibilities for explaining the similarity of Halkerston’s epi- 
gram to the one in circulation. Either Halkerston merely copied it down in a 
slightly corrupted form and the editors of the pps assumed it was his, or (more 
intriguingly) Halkerston was its original author. However, as tempting as it is 
to speculate that this was a very real and concrete contribution by a Scot to 
the propaganda wars taking place in Henri’s reign, in the absence of any other 
evidence it is impossible to confirm or deny that this was the case. 

As we have seen, some poets wrote to identify themselves as part of the 
learned humanist network based in Paris, some to make appeals to patrons, 
and others wrote to vent their confessional hatred at opposition figures. 
Hercules Rollock’s poetry speaks to all these motivations, and in much more 
depth. Rollock (c.1546-1599) is best known in Scottish historical circles as the 
short-lived commissary judge of Dundee (a post illegally established for him 
in 1580 under the direction of the young James v1, and which lasted less than 


42 PJ. Usher, Epic Arts in Renaissance France (Oxford, 2013), 180. 
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a year before the St Andrews commissary successfully proved the illegality of 
his jurisdiction) and as the ill-fated principal of Edinburgh Grammar School, 
whose young charges killed one of the town baillies during a student riot in 
1595.7 Rollock’s early career was spent as a university student and regent both 
in Scotland and on the Continent, and a third of his extant work is directly 
connected with the town of Poitiers and its inhabitants. His experience of life 
as a student and teacher there—whom he came into contact with, how he felt 
about the people and places he encountered, and his reaction to the events of 
the early French Wars of Religion—can only be reconstructed from his poetry. 
Rollock’s work also allows us for the first time to plot a near-exact timeline 
of his movements between his presence as a regent at King’s College in 1572 
and his appointment to the commissary court in September 1580, which con- 
firms that he spent virtually all that time in France.** Rollock’s “A visitor to 
La Rochelle, freed from siege” (“Hospes ad Repellam obsidione solutam”),** a 
‘journalistic’ poem, reveals that Rollock visited this Huguenot stronghold at 
some point shortly after the siege against the city, led by the Duc d’Anjou (the 
future Henri 111), between 11 February and 6 July 1573. The poem begins with a 
vivid description of the famed walled defences of the city and its teeming com- 
merce as a bustling sea-port: 


Circum fremenis fota Neptuni sinu, 
urbs undique orbis hospita, 

Rupella, clarum rupe quae nomen trahis: 
et masculi omen roboris: 

hinc inde fossis, et sali aestuariis, 
caeloque concertantibus 


43 W Steven, The History of the High School of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1849), 15-29; Stuart 
Handley, “Rollock, Hercules (c.1546-1599)’, ODNB [24030]. 

44 See Durkan, “French Connection’, 26, where he notes that Rollock was probably the “Scots 
regent” presented to answer a request made in the town hall of St Maixent in Poitou in 
September 1578 for a teacher who spoke French, and who is described as having been in 
France for seven-and-a-half years. Durkan was sceptical that Rollock could have been in 
France for that long. Rollock was appointed to King’s College Aberdeen by the General 
Assembly in 1569, but the only reference to him as a regent is a single note in the col- 
lege register indicating his position on 19 April 1572. If he left shortly after this then he 
could have been in France for at least six-and-a-half years. See P.J. Anderson, Officers 
and Graduates of University and King’s College, Aberdeen (Aberdeen: New Spalding Club, 
1893), 52; D. Stevenson, King’s College, Aberdeen, 1560-1641: From Protestant Reformation to 
Covenanting Revolution (Aberdeen, 1995), 25-30. 

45 DPS, ii, 378-380. 
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munita vallis: molium objectu freta 
quae frangis insultantia, 
et, triste si quid, objice arces Nereo, 
tellus noverca parturit: 
quam pecore Thetis almo squammigero beat, 
mactatque merce exotica: 
spumante cujus praela Bromio tument, 
et Cerere turgent horrea: 
quae liquida ponti stagna subigis surgere 
in salsae acervos grandinis: 
Aere redimendos hinc et inde convenis 
ex orbe toto classibus: 
utrinque dives, ipsa quae tecum ambigis 
solo an salo beatior: 
alumna coeli, ocelle mundi, Europae honos, 
flos Christiani climatis, 
regina ponti, qua beatas alluit 
Oceanus ingens Gallias. 
(lines 1-24) 


[Clinging to the warmed lap of roaring Neptune is a town hostess to every 
part of the world, La Rochelle, you who draw your famous name from 
‘rock’: and the sign of manly strength: fortified on every side with ditches, 
and sea inlets, and palisades competing with heaven: and you dash the 
seas as they splash over your sea walls: and whatever else is grim, you 
keep at a distance in the sea with your barrier. You whom stepmother 
earth labours to bring forth cattle for, whom Thetis blesses with nour- 
ishing fish, and sacrifices for foreign commerce: whose presses burst 
for foaming Bacchus, and granaries swell for Ceres: you who forces the 
watery expanse of the sea to rise up in a heap of salted hail: you bring 
together on every side goods to be redeemed for coin out of fleets from 
across the whole world: and wealth everywhere, which itself is more 
blessed than the salt alone which you gird yourself with: nurseling of 
heaven, darling of the world, honour of Europe: Flower of the Christian 
territory, Queen of the sea, through whom the remarkable Ocean bathes 
the blessed French. | 


This image of strength and prosperity is sharply juxtaposed with the destruc- 


tion caused by the bombarding of the town with cannonballs, which have so 


ruined it that a visitor now sees only “ruins, fissures and cracks spread far and 
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wide, and piles of rocks” where once proud buildings stood (ut nisi ruinas, 
rudera, et rimas procul | stratasque saxorum strues | cernat viator, lines 37-39). 
Casting La Rochelle as the Roman matron Lucretia, whose rape led to the 
overthrow of the Etruscan kings and the foundation of the Roman republic, 
Rollock condemns Anjou as an “adulterer” (moechus) and the “patron, chief, 
author [and] father” (patronum, principem, auctorem, patrem) of the siege. 
However, Rollock cleverly inverts this comparison in the final third of the 
poem (lines 50-76) where he celebrates the fact that Anjou has completely 
failed to ravish the city, and that she has been left whole and intact thanks to 
the providence of God: 


Sed euge festucariam 

vim modo paravit, nec tibi solidam intulit: 
te collige, angi desine. 

Vix ima vela, vixque talarem attigit 
adulter audax simbriam. 

Pectore pudico, corpore illaeso viges, 
sola laboras chlamyde... 

Vive ergo rupes, cui Tonantis militant 
missae phalanges aethere: 

tecumque grato volve sospes pectore, 
quantum potenti debeas 

rerum architecto, qui voracis Cerberi 
te vindicavit faucibus: 

(lines 50-56, 63-68) 


[But well done! He has only prepared a purely political force, and has not 
raised a more solid [i.e. violent] force against you: pull yourself together, 
and stop being suffocated! The bold adulterer barely touched your ankle 
hem, or your covered petticoat. You endure with your heart chaste, with 
your body unharmed, you are surrounded by your cloak... Thus live, 
rock, for whom the phalanxes of the Thunderer, sent from the heavens, 
perform military service: and safely ponder in your grateful breast how 
much you owe to the powerful maker of things, who liberated you from 
the ravenous throats of Cerberus. | 


This poem in itself is not enough to confirm that Rollock had arrived in 
France by 1573, but two other poems provide corroborative evidence. Rollock 
also indulged in writing epigrams against Catherine de Medici and the Valois 
family, particularly attacking their culpability for the St Bartholomew’s Day 
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Massacres of 22-24 August 1572. In the first of two poems, Rollock compares 
Charles 1x, Henri 111, and François Duc d'Alençon to the three brother-gods 
Zeus, Neptune and Pluto, who defeated the titans of Greco-Roman myth and 
went on to rule over the earth, sea and underworld. While Charles 1x has 
“made the sceptres secure with the blood of his race” (sceptra suae gentis san- 
guine tuta facit, line 16), through the atrocities of the massacres, Henri has 
gone on to dominate the lands “over the Scythian Bridge” (Scythico contermina 
ponto | Regna tenet, lines 17-18) a reference to Henri 111’s Polish election,*” and 
Alencon travels around canvassing support for himself from the “confederate 
kingdoms of Jupiter in hell” (inferno socialia Regulus ambit... Regna Iovi, lines 
19-20), presumably a reference to the fact that Alençon and his brother-in-law 
Henri of Navarre had been briefly imprisoned in early 1574 for conspiring to 
seize the throne.*® All three, Rollock argues, are in thrall to Rome, and he asks 
in his final two lines “whether ... Dis [Satan] himself will give over his position 
of office” for them (vel... fasces Dis dabit ipse suos, lines 25-26). Internal evi- 
dence in this poem thus suggests that it was written in early 1574, as Charles 1x 
died in May 1574 and Henri 111 was only physically present as ruler of Poland 
between January and June 1574. 

Rollock’s epitaph for Charles de Guise (1524-1574), Cardinal of Lorraine 
from 1550 and a major persecutor of French Huguenots in the early Wars of 
Religion, also indicates that Rollock had been living in France for some time 
by early 1574.49 This epigram is a vicious and cutting inversion of a standard 
memorial epitaph, and echoes many of the sentiments and themes seen in 
George Buchanan’s attacks on Lorraine.5° Rollock imagines the inscription 
on his tomb serving as a warning to passers-by to ensure that this particular 
demon does not rise from the dead: 


Lapis hic sepultam continet belli facem, 
qualem cruentae non gerunt Erynnies. 

Novam dolosus ne excitet flammam cinis, 
sparge viator sparge lustrales aquas. 


46 The second was written in 1577. 

47 The Scythian bridge originally crossed the Danube river, and is used by Rollock to sym- 
bolically stand as the river between France and Poland. 

48 On Anjou’s career, see M.P. Holt, The Duke of Anjou and the Politique Struggle during the 
Wars of Religion (Cambridge, 1986). 

49 On Guise, see S. Carroll, Martyrs and Murderers: the Guise Family and the Making of Europe 
(Oxford, 2009). 

50 See note 10 above. 
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[This stone covers the buried torch of war, of the sort the bloody Kindly 
Ones did not bear. Lest the cunning man raises up a new flame from the 
ashes, sprinkle holy water on it, traveller—sprinkle it!] 


As a young Scottish Protestant on the move around France in the early 1570s, 
the massacres and their fallout affected Rollock considerably, and he felt 
compelled to voice his anger in poetic form. However, Rollock’s experience 
in France was not an entirely horrific or negative one; quite the opposite. In 
Poitiers, where he was based as a student of law from at least 1576 until 1579, 
he found minor fame as a poet who wrote for civic occasions and created an 
impressive social circle for himself. Poitiers was a natural choice for a Scottish 
student, as Scots had flocked there in droves throughout the sixteenth century, 
in large part due to the internationally-recognised quality of its law faculty.5! 
Rollock’s time in Poitiers proved agreeable to his muse: as noted above, almost 
a third of his extant work is directly connected with the town,*” and he built 
up quite an impressive social circle if the dedicatees in the sequence of epi- 
grams he wrote there is anything to go by. Four of these are addressed to Emery 
Sabourin, professor of arts and principal of the college of Puygarreau, which was 
probably Rollock’s home college while he studied in Poitiers.5? Rollock wrote 


51 J. Plattard, “Scottish masters and students at Poitiers in the second half of the sixteenth 
century’, SHR, 21 (1924), 82-86. 

52 In addition to the poems recorded in the pps, Rollock produced two major publications 
in Poitiers, one of which, the now-lost Invictissimi Galliae et Poloniae regis Henrici 111, 
Pictavium ingredientis pompa (Poitiers, 1577), was a 200-verse panegyric written by 
Rollock on behalf of his fellow students for the entry of the king into the city in 1577, 
where he spent the summer negotiating the peace of Bergerac and the resulting Edict of 
Poitiers that brought to a close the hostilities of the sixth war of religion. See H. Bernstein, 
Between Crown and Community: Politics and Civic Culture in Sixteenth-Century Poitiers 
(Ithaca, 2004), 162; G. Champeaud, “The Edict of Poitiers and the Treaty of Nerac, or Two 
Steps towards the Edict of Nantes’, in The Sixteenth Century Journal, 32/2 (2001), 319-334; 
M.P. Holt, The French Wars of Religion, 1562-1629 (Cambridge, 1995), 111. In the preced- 
ing year Rollock had published another long poem, his “Panegyric on the peace to be 
established in France” (Panegyris de pace in Gallia constituenda (Poitiers, 1576)), which 
he dedicated to the royal governor of Poitou, Pierre Ratus. It survives in a single copy 
in Edinburgh University Library. Like several of Rollock’s poems in the pps (see further 
discussion below), it celebrates the freeing of the Muses from the horrors of war and the 
accession of Henri 111 as the beginning of a new age of peace in France. 

53 “Ad Emericum Saburinum, de nata sibi filia”; “Ad ejusdem uxorem, de partus difficultate”; 
“Xenium, ad primarium Puygaraei collegii moderatorem”; “Ad Primarium Puygarraei col- 
legii moderatorem, de ipsius Constantia in obsidione Urbis’, DPs, ii, 382-383, 385. The 
latter two poems feature acrostics written into the text. In the 1570s Puygarreau was one 
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an epitaph for the university professor Jacques Camille (Jacobus Camillus, 
the author of two editions of works by Cicero and several philosophical tracts 
dealing with Ramist and scientific method),>+ and a poem praising the poet 
and mayor of Poitiers in 1579-80, Scévole de Sainte-Marthe (1536-1623), who 
had written verses himself celebrating the international student body at the 
university.°> 

Most significantly, Rollock struck up more than a passing friendship with 
the internationally-renowned philologist and chronologer Joseph Juste 
Scaliger during this period. Scaliger was based at Touffou, an estate approxi- 
mately 14 miles outside Poitiers, between June 1576 and December 1579, where 
he produced the first critical edition of Manilius’ Astronomicon.*® Rollock 
commemorated this event with an encomium of 20 lines, praising Scaliger as 
the ancient astronomer reborn for the modern age, which he apparently pre- 
sented with the gift of a model globe (as the second half of the poem’s title, 
cum spherae machina, suggests). This may have been a globe of the world, but 
could it have been some form of model of the heavenly spheres? It is impos- 
sible to know, as no other reference to this gift exists. Regardless, this poem is 
valuable as evidence that Rollock had at least courted a close level of intimacy 


of the main colleges at the university, and where Thomas Bicarton would become profes- 
sor of rhetoric shortly after Rollock’s departure. M. Ménard, “Notice sur les Colléges de 
Poitiers (1)’, in Bulletins de la Société des antiquaires de l'Ouest [no vol.] (1842), 209-216, 
at pp. 211-13; P. Boissonade, Histoire de l’Université de Poitiers passé et présent (1432-1932) 
(Poitiers, 1932), 235-236. 

54 “Tumulus Iacobi Camilli’, pps, ii, 382-383. Camille’s works include: Academicarum 
Quaestionum...editio (2 vols, Paris, 1568); M.T. Ciceronis De finibus bonorum et malo- 
rum liber primus (Paris, 1568); M.T. Ciceronis Academicarum Quaestionum liber primus, 
illustratus scholiis Iacobi Camilli (Paris, 1570); Dialogus de philosophica doctrina autore 
Jac. Camillo; interlocutores Ramus et Carpentarius (Poitiers, 1575); Methodica Praeceptio 
parandae scientiae exarata per Jo. Camillum (Poitiers, 1575). Boissonade describes him as 
“peut-être professor dans un college de Poitiers” (253). 

55 “Ad Scevolam Samarthanum, Consiliarum regium, etc.”, DPS, ii, 385. On Sainte-Marthe, 
see Plattard, 82-83; Boissonade, 150; J. Brunel, “Saint-Marthe (Gaucher dit Scévole de)”, in 
J. Dalangon (ed.), Dictionnaire de l'Université de Poitiers (Geste, 2012), 393-5; P.M. Dunn, 
“Scevole de Ste Marthe of France (1536-1623) and the Paedotrophia’, in Archives of Disease 
in Childhood, 67 (1992), 468-469; I.A.R. De Smet, Menippean Satire and the Republic of 
Letters 1581-1655 (Geneva, 1996), 142-146. 

56 M. Manili Astronomicon libri quinque: Iosephus Scaliger Tul. Caes. F. recensuit. Eiusdem 
Ios. Scaligeri commentarius in eosdem libros, et Castigationum explicationes (Paris, 1579). 
On Scaliger, see A. Grafton, Joseph Scaliger: a Study in the History of Classical Scholarship, 
(2 vols, Oxford, 1983 and 1993). 
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with Scaliger,5” and was doing so when the elder humanist produced what was 


arguably his most influential and important edition of a classical author: 


57 


Aemula Naturae simulatum hunc, Scaliger, orbem 
ars ubi compegit, tacite secum anxia volvit, 
cuinam hominum proprios merito concedat in usus 
tantae molis opus? Verum hoc tu solus honore, 
certatim soboles naturae, atque artis alumnus, 
qui mactere inventus eras. Tibi machina mentis 
orbis ad effigiem teres atque rotunda, nec ausis 
turgida famosis, nec fraudum pressa lacunis. 
Adde, quod aetherei te nemo peritior orbis 
metator, non astra notat vigilantius alter: 
(hic te asserte situ testem mihi laudo Manili, 
induviis venerande novis, teque amplior ipso) 
jamque patri, aeternis famae talaribus auras 
sulcanti, soboles instas ita praepete penna: 
ut tibi sola domus vivo, sola urna sepulto 
apta sit, immensus quam se late explicat orbis. 
Ergo tuis cedant meritis cum caetera, vastus 
quaecunque orbis apex, dempto nihil orbe supersit: 
ecce tuus, reliquo divulsos orbe Britannos 
visurus, memorem tibi donat Rollocus orbem. 


[Scaliger, when art, rivalling nature, composed this simulated world, 
silently and carefully it turned over in its mind: “to whom may the bur- 
den of such a great task by right fall for the specific use of men?” Truly, 
you alone, without doubt the offspring of nature, and the disciple of art, 
are the man who has been selected to be rewarded. The model of the 
globe, smooth and well-rounded, is like your mind, neither distended 
by renowned deeds, nor punctured with holes of deceit. Add to this the 
fact that no measurer of the heavenly sphere marks out the stars more 
expertly than you, no other more carefully: (here I praise you, Manilius, 
my expert, now freed from this life, and who ought now to be revered 
in your new clothes, even more fully than you were) and now you, the 


Rollock also wrote Scaliger another poem, praising his wisdom and rhetorical skills, 
accompanied with a gift of 12 combs of fragrant beeswax for making candles: “Ad eundem, 
una cum duodecim cereolis”, DPS, ii, 381. 
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offspring, draw near to your father,5® whose fame ploughs the airs for- 
ever with winged sandals,59 with your wings outstretched in a similar 
way: so widely does the vast universe extend itself that its one abode 
was big enough for you in life, and its one urn ample in death. Therefore, 
Scaliger, peak of the world, since those other things yield to your merits, 
which the vast world possesses, and since they are gifts borne to you, may 
nothing in an empty world remain. Behold your Rollock, about to see the 
Britons who are separated from the rest of the world,® gives you a globe 
in remembrance of him.] 


Rollock had explored the themes of horror and revulsion caused by civil war in 
his earliest recorded work, “On the wretched state of Scotland, on account of 
internal war, contempt for God, and the pernicious tarrying of Papists in her’, a 
217-line poem that condemned the complete destruction of society as a result of 
the Marian Civil War (1567-73). This poem frequently echoes the imagery and 
tropes of De Bello Civili or Pharsalia, Lucan’s great epic on the Roman Civil War 
(49-45 BC) between Julius Caesar and Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus.® Another 
key dimension to his work in Poitiers is the exploration of this same theme 
in a French context, as can be seen in his “Poem of exhortation to the youth 
of France on the civil war” (“Carmen Paraeneticon, ad juventutem Gallicam 
de bello civili”),6* presumably written at some point during the fifth or sixth 
war (1574-1577). Rollock pleads with the children of France, “born amid the 
wavering tumults of the wars” (Bellorum ancipites sata inter aestus, lines 2, 75) 
to ensure that they apply themselves assiduously to the education in the lib- 
eral arts which their parents desire for them, while they are “more careless for 
themselves than their offspring” (sibi quam soboli supiniores, line 12) and will- 
ing to indulge in the fury of civil war. Only the youth of France, Rollock argues, 
can lead the nation back to a state of peace, and he urges them to consider “the 
soil of your shared nation worn out by unbridled pillage...the rivers stained 
with purple gore, the fields stagnant with the blood of men, and the corpses 
in the cities”, (exhaustum indomitis solum rapinis | communis patriae.. . tincta 


58 The equally famous humanist and Latin scholar Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558). 

59 Inthe manner of the messenger-god Mercury. This passage, though, surely owes it imag- 
ery and terminology to Virgil, Aeneid 6.15: the Daedalus/Icarus myth is the rather unfortu- 
nate comparison that Rollock is trying to make between both sets of father and son. 

60 One of several examples of Rollock’s quotation of Virgil, Eclogues 1.66, also quoted by 
Adam King and many of the other DPs poets. 

61 “De misero Statu Scotiae, propter intestina bella, verbi Dei fastidium, et perniciosam 
Papistarum in ea commorationem’; DPS, ii, 352-358. 

62 DPS, ii, 376-8. 
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et purpureo fluenta tabo, | stagnantesque hominum cruore campos, | urbiumque 
cadavera, lines 32-35) and to turn from a path of wanton destruction to the 
cultivation of peace through cultured reflection and poetry. The closing lines 
of the text show Rollock’s belief in the power of education and the liberal 
arts as a panacea for all the social ills of France, and the valued he placed on 
poetry as a means of comfort and intellectual nourishment: 


Sed si mente geris patresque, teque, 
et ipsam patriam, et vices futurae 
pacis: in mediis quieta bellis, 
imbelles meditare tu Camoenas: 
pacis eximium decus Camoenas, 
mentis pabula liberae Camoenas, 
custodes vigiles opum Camoenas, 
thesauros inopis Laris Camoenas, 
et quicquid tibi fors paret, fideles 
alumnis comites suis Camoenas. 
(lines 79-88) 


[But if you bear your fathers and yourselves in mind, and the homeland 
itself, and the succession of future peace: at rest in between wars, make 
sure you pay attention to peaceful poetry: poetry, the exceptional hon- 
our of peace, poetry, the nourishment of a free mind, poetry, vigilant 
keeper of works, poetry, a treasure-trove for [those with] impoverished 
household gods, and whatever fortune should hold you, poetry with its 
nurselings will be your faithful companion. | 


Thus Rollock, like Halkerston, commented directly on events in Henri 111’s 
reign, and through his verse engaged with a broader community of intellectu- 
als and humanists at Poitiers. Yet paradoxically, Rollock (as a Protestant) writes 
verses celebrating Henri as a figure of peace and unification in his poetry, over 
the exact same period that Halkerston (as a Catholic) chose to condemn him. 
Rollock was willing to lay aside the rhetoric that he had used to describe Henri 
during his earlier career, perhaps because he had seen (both in Scotland and in 
France) the horrific effect civil war could have, and hoped that Henri could end 
it. Equally (and more cynically), Rollock’s positive treatment of the king may 
simply come from the fact that it was more politique to write verses celebrating 
him, especially as they are so obviously connected with the royal visit to the 
city in 1577.8 


63 See also note 52, which discusses Rollock’s other publications in this context. 
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Henri Iv: George Crichton, John Scot of Scotstarvit, and Others 


Although Scots increasingly chose to study at Reformed universities (such as 
those in the Palatinate) during the reign of Henri 1v,64 a significant number 
nevertheless continued to attend university in France, and in many cases to 
make a career there. A key figure in this regard was the classicist, orator and 
legal scholar George Crichton (1555-1611), who was a Scot by birth, but whose 
strong attachment to the Catholic faith saw him choose to spend his entire 
career in France.®> Crichton published almost forty separate works spanning 
a range of genres, chiefly in the field of classics,®® but they included a speech 
celebrating John Hamilton’s election to the Parisian rectorate in 1584, an ora- 
tion and epitaph on the death of Pierre Ronsard in 1586, and an account of 
his legal dispute with Francois Parent over the latter's appointment to the 
Collège Royal as a professor of Greek between 1590 and 1595.67 A substantial 
theme in Crichton’s work is the feting of the Valois and Bourbon dynasties, 
including celebrations of the election of Henri 111 to the Polish throne, the 
liberation of Paris by Henri Iv in 1589, and the coronation of Marie de Medici 
and accession of Louis x11I in 1610.68 He also penned a series of encomiastic 


64 On Henri Iv’s reign, see M. Greengrass, France in the Age of Henri Iv: the Struggle for 
Stability (Routledge, 2nd edn, 1995). 

65 After studying at Paris and Toulouse between 1577 and 1582 Crichton accepted teaching 
positions in the Collége d’Harcourt (1583), Collége de Boncourt (1586), and finally the 
Royal Academy as professor of Greek (1595). He also studied at Lisieux and became a 
doctor of canon law in 1609. See M. Tucker, “Crichton, George (c.1555-1611)”, ODNB [6695]; 
Nicéron, Memoires, t. 37 (1737), 346-357. 

66 Including a Latin translation and commentary on a selection of the Greek Anthology, and 
analyses of Oppian and ancient instances of ecphrasis; G. Crichton, Selectiores notae in 
Epigrammata è libro primo Graecae Anthologiae decerpta, & Latino carmine reddita (Paris, 
1584); In Oppianum de Venatione Praefatio, habita in Auditorio Regio vrr. Idus Junii 
(Paris, 1598); De Clypei Becodiani textu & Caelatura, habita in Becodiano Kalendis Octobris, 
cum in Virgilianam Aspidopoeiam praefaretur anno 1599 (Paris, 1599). 

67 Oratio habita comitiis academicis pro Ioanne Hamiltonio Rectore tum designato. .. (Paris, 
1584); Laudatio funebris habita in exequiis Petri Ronsardi... (Paris, 1586); Causae 
Crittonianae coniectio in senatu habita... Parisiis (Paris, 1597). Lists of Crichton’s known 
works can be found in Nicéron, Memoires, t. 37, 351-357 (which cites 29 separate works) 
and Green, Scottish Latin Authors, 92—98 (which cites 39, including the entries to the DPS, 
but which misses some works in Nicéron’s list). The 16 individual poems in DPS, i, 273-290 
should be added to this, as it is not clear where these are reprints or original material. 

68 = Infelicem serenissimi Poloniae regis inaugurationem congratulatio (Paris, 1573); De liberata 
Parisiorum urbe gratulatio cum aliis operibus . . . (Paris, 1589); Causae Crittonianae coniec- 
tio in senatu habita... Parisiis (Paris, 1597); Panegyricus in Mariae Mediceae Francorum 
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tracts for the French aristocratic and ecclesiastical elite, including Maximilien 
de Béthune, first Duke of Sully (who served as Henri Iv’s chief minister and 
supporter throughout his life), an epithalamium celebrating the marriage of 
Henri de Bourbon, Duc d’Montpensier to Henrietta Catherine de Joyeuse, 
and poems (including strena, or “new year’s gifts”) to a number of cardinals.®° 
The selection of Crichton’s work chosen for the pps by the compilers, com- 
prising just 17 pages selected from a corpus that ran to several hundred,”° was 
intended to celebrate and highlight the Scottish ‘French connection’. Alongside 
poetry celebrating James vi and 17 there was a genethliacon for Gaston, Duc 
d’Anjou (1608), poems addressed to the court and Henri Iv in the name of the 
University of Paris and the royal cathedral of Cambrai, two poems praising 
Sully, and a series of six short epigrams praising Henry Iv, chiefly for rescuing 
Amiens from siege by the Spanish in 1597.”? Crichton praises Henri in the first 
and last poems for bringing peace and living up to his personal motto (Duo 
protegit unus, “one protects two”) by showing mercy to the Spanish at the same 
time as protecting his citizens. The middle four give an insight into Crichton’s 


et Navarraeorum reginae inaugurationem (Paris, 1610); and (for example) Ad regem 
Christianissimum Ludovicum x111, Parisios a solenni inauguratione... repentem, iselasti- 
con... (Paris, 1610). 

69 Strena ad D.D. Maximilianum de Bethuna Rosnium, de nominis sui anagrammatismo 
(one of several texts to Sully published between 1603 and 1609); Anagrammata in nup- 
tias Henrici Borbonii ducis...et Henricae Catharinae Joyeuse (Paris, 1597); Poemation. 
Ad... Erricum Cardinalem Caetanum (Paris, 1590); Janus Celticus ad Cardinalem Phillipum 
Saga... (Paris, 1593); Strena ad Cardinalem Pelvaeum (Paris, 1593). 

70 DPS, i, 273-290. 

71 It includes a reprint of Crichton’s poem celebrating James vi and 1’s accession to the 
English throne: “In Inaugurationem Iacobi Magni Britanniarum Regis Gratulatio’, origi- 
nally printed as In felicem inaugurationem Jacobi I. Britanniae Regis Gratulatio. Carmen 
(Paris, 1603). 

72 The cycle of the siege of Amiens is as follows: “Epigrammata de Ambianis eaptis ac recep- 
tis ad Henricum Regem mitissimum, cujus symbolum est: DUO PROTEGIT VNVS’; “Ad 
eundem de Duce Hispano, qui urbem Sparsis nucibus occuparat, & glande plumbea trans- 
fixis faucibus interiit”; “Ad eundem”; “Miles glande plumbea in Ementellum collimans 
eum alloquitur”; “Ejusdem ad eundem glande percussum”; “Henrici Regis venantis, pace 
cum Hispanis confirmata, confectisque bellis civilibus, Prosopopeia”. The other poems, in 
order of mention, are: “Genethliacon Ducis Andium’; “Prosopopeia Parisiensis Academia 
Regis filia, sub natalem Principis natalibus restituta ad Regem Henricum”; “Cathedrae 
Regiae Cameracensis Querela, ad interioris Aulae & Sanctioris consilii Dominos”; “Strena 
ad D. Maximilianum de Bethuna Rosnium apud Pictones Proregem, & c.’; and “Ad eun- 
dem, legationem ad Iacobum Britanniarum Regem obeuntem, Proempticon” (the latter 
obviously included because of Sully’s lead role in the embassy to James’ court in 1603). 
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mordant wit by making a play on the dual meaning of the term glans (“acorn”), 
indicating both the nut and a small form of French cannonball, when describ- 
ing how the Spanish had survived the siege by foraging for nuts, and the death 
of one of the Spanish military leaders caused by one of these “acorns:” 


Ceperat Ambianos furto, nucibusque dolosis 
luserat incautos insidiosus Iber. 

Pro nucibus glandes spargis, Rex magne, sed illas 
quas non dente truci mandere possit Iber. 


[The cunning Spaniard had seized the people of Amiens by steath, and 
had deceived the heedless people with sorrowful nuts. In place of nuts 
you sprinkle acorns, great king, but these are the sort which the Spaniard 
cannot eat with his savage teeth. | 


He also notes that another name for “chestnut” ( juglans, literally “Jupiter’s 
nut”) is appropriate for this type of cannonball, as it recalls the offensive capa- 
bility of Jupiter's trident: 


Pro nucibus quas tu glandes Henrice reponis, 
regia glans haec est, nomine dicta Iovis. 

Et tua ceu juglans lovis est a nomine dicta, 
sic ferit, ut summi tela trisulca Iovis. 


[This royal acorn (the acorns which you supply in place of nuts, Henry) is 
named after Jupiter. And just as your chestnut was named after Jupiter, so 
it strikes like the three-pronged trident of almighty Jupiter. | 


Crichton’s talent for light-weight and witty courtly pieces can further be seen 
in another poem addressed to the king, one of two by Crichton in the pps dis- 
cussing the baptism of the future Louis x111 at Fontainebleau in 1606. In this 
shorter counterpart to his “Idyll” (“Eidyllium”) on the baptism, which discusses 
the springs at the palace, he addresses Henry and foretells that Louis will be 
impervious to harm through baptism in the same way that Achilles was: 


Corpus ut Aeacidae foret impenetrabile telis, 
hunc Stygiis mersit caerula mater aquis. 


73 This poem, entitled “Ad Henricum Quartum Galliarum Regem’, comes after “Fons Eblaudi, 
vulgo Bella aquae, Delphini Natalibus & Baptismatae sacer Eidyllium’; DPS, i, 282—286. 
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Non ita Rex tenerum duras ad vulnera natum, 
quem Stygiae prohibes visere tecta Deae. 

Terque pio irroras puerilia nectare membra; 
ter precibus jungis mystica sacra piis. 

Fas mihi venturi si quid praesciscere, vatum 
pectora Phoebeo si quid ab igne calent: 

ignea vis caeli, thermis quae spirat in istis, 
vividior quanto rore gelantis aquae: 

parvus hic Hectorides, quem caelite proluis unda, 
hoc et Achilleo robore major erit. 


[The sea-blue mother’* submerged Achilles’ body in the waters of the 
Styx, so that he would be impervious to weapons.” Thus, king, you do not 
endure wounds to a tender son, whom you forbid to see the roofs of the 
Stygian goddess. Three times you moisten youthful limbs with pious nec- 
tar; three times you join sacred mysteries to pious prayers. If I am permit- 
ted to foretell something of the future, if breasts of prophets grow warm 
from Apollo’s fire: by how much more lively is the fiery power of heaven, 
which breathes upon these warm springs of yours, than the dew of freez- 
ing water: this small son of Hector, whom you bathe in heavenly water, 
will have greater strength than that of Achilles. | 


This summary review cannot do justice to the richness and complexity of 
Crichton’s work, but his literary output confirms that even half a century after 
Scotland’s notional diplomatic break with France, Scots like Crichton who 
chose to settle there could thrive academically, and continue to write for and 
about the royal court. That said, the trend of Scottish writers in the DPs com- 
menting on French affairs does reduce overall in the work of authors writ- 
ing after 1600. In 1607 Thomas Dempster wrote a genethliacon for the birth of 
Nicolas Henri de France, Duc d’Orléans which urged him to seize the world now 
that France had been pacified and cleansed of its civil wars by his father, and 
John Barclay (although only a Scot by virtue of his parentage) wrote a rather 
bland epitaph for the young boy’s sudden and tragic death from an epileptic 


74 The sea-nymph Thetis. 

75 This is one version of how Achilles was made invulnerable by his mother; the other, refer- 
enced two lines below by pio... nectare, is that he was dipped in ambrosia (the nectar of 
the gods) and placed on a fire to burn his mortal parts away. 
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seizure on 17 November 1611.78 John Scot of Scotstarvit’s epitaph for Henri Iv of 


France, who was assassinated on his way to the coronation of his second wife 


Marie de Medici, is his only ‘French’ poem, but shows (like many of his works) 


that his considerable skills as an editor of Neo-Latin verse were matched by 


his knowledge of classical texts and myth.” In this short piece, which is heavy 
on irony, he suggests Juno, as the avenger of aggrieved women such as Dido, is 
responsible for his murder: 


76 


TI 
78 


Hectoreos animos, vegetasque in praelia vires 
Mars dedit, et nostris laurea serta comis. 

Ingenium tribuit Pallas mentisque vigorem, 
Iupiter auriflui munera larga Tagi. 

Hei mihi! sed nostris semper contraria votis 
Vota queror, rigidos in mea fata Deos. 

Tuno etenim primas roseo cum sanguine taedas 
Miscuit, et moestis laetitiam lacrymis. 

Margaredi haec etiam ventris clausisse recessus 
Dicitur, et damnis invigilasse meis. 

Inde novam vitae sociam de littore mittens 
Hesperio, prima me viduavit hera. 

Nec voluit sola hac contentum vivere, sed me 
Saeva novo dominae vinxit amore novae. 

Hinc mihi causa necis violentae pronuba Iuno. 
Amphitryoniadae talis et ante fuit. 


[Mars gave a mind like Hector’s, and powerful strength in battle, and laurel 
bound into our hair. Pallas conferred character and robustness of mind, 
Jupiter the bountiful rewards of the Tagus flowing with gold.”* Woe to me! 
But I bewail the prayers ever contrary to our prayers, the gods unyielding 
in my fate. For Juno mingled the first wedding-torches with rosy blood, 
and joy with sorrowful tears. It is even said that she closed up the secret 


T. Dempster, “Ducis Aureliensis, Henrici 4 filii, genethliacon’, DPS, i, 306-308; J. Barclay, 
“In obitum [Illustrissimi Prinicipis, Ducis Aurelianensis, Christianissimi Regis Ludovici 
XIII, fratris’, in DPS, i, 17-118; see also Ioannis Barclaii Poematum Libri Duo (London, 1615), 
42-43. 

“Epitaphium Henrici rv, Galliarum regis’, DPs, ii, 486-7. 

The Iberian river Tagus (Rio Tajo, or Tejo), was famed in antiquity for carrying high levels 
of gold. 
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place within Marguerite’s belly,” and was intent upon my damnation. 
Before sending me a new life-companion from the Hesperian shore,®° the 
lady?! first bereaved me.®? Nor could she live content with this alone, but 
conquered me anew with the fierce love of a new mistress.83 Hence Juno 
the bride’s woman was the cause of my violent slaughter,8+ and by such 
means was the son of Amphitryon dealt with before me.®>| 


Even the future editor of the pps (who may have been in France when this 


poem was written)®° was sufficiently engaged with French affairs to write an 


intricate and highly-involved account of Henry Iv’s life that summed up both 


his character and all the relationships he had with his wives and mistresses in 


just sixteen lines. 


Conclusion 


Professor Hugh Walker wrote in his Three Centuries of Scottish Literature®’ that 
the pps was “a work of forgotten lore and buried power,’ an assessment that 
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Henri married Marguerite de Valois on 18 August 1572, and the couple remained estranged 
and childless until an annulment in 1599. For the biographical notes which follow, see 
H.J. Pitt, Henri rv of France: His Reign and Age (Baltimore, MA, 2012), passim. 

Marie de Medici, whom Henri married in 1600. 

The prs text is uncapitalised, and era can mean “lady of the house’ or “mistress,” which 
is how it has been rendered; however, it seems more likely that this should be capitalised 
as Hera, an alternate name for Juno. 

Henri’s favourite mistress, Gabrielle d’Estrée, died from complications related to preg- 
nancy during Holy Week 1599. Henri had proposed to Gabrielle just prior to his death, and 
while he lost the love of his life he recognised that their marriage would have legitimated 
the two natural sons he had by her, and sparked a major succession crisis. 

Henriette d’Entragues, Henri’s chief mistress in his later life, who was involved in a plot in 
1604 to see her son declared heir to the throne. 

Henri’s assassination on 14 May 1610 was carried out by by François Ravillac, who was able 
to enter Henri’s carriage when it was stopped by traffic relating to the queen’s coronation 
ceremony; it was also reported in later accounts of the assassination that d’Entragues had 
met with Ravillac prior to the assassination, though this was never conclusively proved. 
The centaur Nessus told Hercules’ wife Deianeira that if she ever doubted her husband’s 
love, a robe smeared with Nessus’ blood would ensure his constancy. Deianeira followed 
this advice, but the blood was a poison that consumed Hercules with fire. 

Scotstarvit may have studied on the Continent between 1606 and 1611. See T.G. Snoddy, 
Sir John Scot Lord Scotstarvit: his Life and Times (Edinburgh, 1968), 15. 

(2 vols, Glasgow, 1893); quoted in Robb (see following note). 
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T.D. Robb shared in his review of the text for the Glasgow Bibliographical 
Society in 1907/08, with some caveats: 


There is much “forgotten lore.” Much of it—the greater part—is prob- 
ably not worth recalling, though to the pure antiquarian many items may 
afford interest and delight. Parts, however, are of genuine value to the 
historian. How far they may contain anything he may not know without 
such aid, I cannot pretend to say.88 


As this survey has shown, there are many insights about the Scottish historical 
and intellectual relationship with France that can be gained from the snap- 
shots within the pps, and while they do require some extensive classical and 
historical archaeology to recover, they are of immense value, particularly for 
social and cultural historians of Renaissance and Reformation Scotland. These 
poems, difficult as they are to unravel, show the Scottish humanist experience of 
France with candidness and an immediacy that is second only to the kinds 
of offhand remarks one finds in diaries or personal correspondence, sources 
that are all too rare in the early modern Scottish documentary record.®9 Scots 
on both sides of the confessional divide, Protestant and Catholic alike, wrote 
about their experiences of the wars of religion and criticised the monarchs 
they felt were responsible for so much destruction and bloodshed. In the case 
of Hercules Rollock, we find the paradoxical example of a Protestant actually 
supporting their rule as a much-preferred alternative to civil war. Scots also 
courted and flattered a wide range of patrons—the crown, nobility, royal doc- 
tors, and famed humanists—using their verse for a range of goals and pur- 
poses, whether to show that they too were part of France’s renaissance and 
able members of the international humanist community, to showcase their 
own (and often not inconsiderable) abilities as poets, and even to seek favour 
and aid (in Maitland’s case, of the medical variety). Finally, it is clear that 
poems interacting with French cultural life were one of the sub-themes— 
along with royal poetry, love poetry, and poetry celebrating the nobility, to 
name just a few9°—that the editors felt it was important to try and represent 


88 T.D. Robb, “Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum”, Proceedings of the Royal Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow, 39, (1907-1908), 97-120, at p. 97. 

89 For examples of insights from the correspondence of Scottish humanists, see David 
McOmish’s chapter in this volume. 

go Robb employs a rough schema of classification into separate themes in his discussion of 
the text, but misses the thread of France, or at least merges it into what he terms “miscel- 
laneous” poetry. 
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in an anthology showcasing the strengths of Scottish Neo-Latin for interna- 
tional consumption. For Scotstarvit and Johnston, and for many of the poets 
that they gathered together, an “Auld Alliance” based on the lingua franca of 
Latinity and renaissance humanism was still very much alive and well in the 
early seventeenth century. 


CHAPTER 2 


A Community of Scholarship: Latin Literature and 
Scientific Discourse in Early-Modern Scotland 


David McOmish 


The study of the history of science in early-modern Scotland has been some- 
thing of a poor relation amid all of the excellent studies in the past half- 
century on the scientific revolution in Europe.! The fields of astronomy and 
mathematics have been a particular scholarly focus, because of the reaction 
to the publication of Copernicus’ De Revolutionibus in the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury, Tycho Brahe’s activities in the late-sixteenth century, and those of his 
student Johannes Kepler in the early-seventeenth century. The role played 
by those who passed through the Scottish education system in this particular 
field was significant. Some work has been carried out on these individuals;? 
however, there has been little or no discussion on the state of science within 
Scotland as a whole in the early-modern period. In part, our incomplete pic- 
ture of the nature of the Scottish sphere of this debate has been determined by 
two main factors: the literary forms employed to explore the question (a mix 
of incomplete prose and arcane poetic forms, with little epistolary evidence— 
something that is in abundance in a European context); and the language used 
to examine it (classicising Latin). Studies on the cultural universe of the Latin 
literature through which early modern science was conducted are now at the 


1 The studies are vast. T. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago, 1962) provided 
the first major discussion of the period and its significance. E. Rosen, Copernicus and his 
Successors (Cambridge, 1995), is a collection of essays, all by Rosen, on various subjects relat- 
ing to the fallout from Copernicus. Other studies on significant individuals from the period 
include A. Mosley, Bearing the Heavens: Tycho Brahe and the Astronomical Community of the 
Late Sixteenth Century (Cambridge, 2007); P. Omodeo, Copernicus in the Cultural Debates of 
the Renaissance (Leiden, 2014); O. Gingerich, The Eye of Heaven: Ptolemy, Copernicus, Kepler 
(American Institute of Physics, 1993). 

2 Studies on individual authors include: A. Mosley, “Tycho Brahe and John Craig: the dynamic 
of a dispute’, in J. Christianson, A. Hadravova, P. Hadrava, and M. Solc (eds), Tycho Brahe 
and Prague: Crossroads of European Science (Frankfurt am Main, 2002), 70-83; J. Naiden, The 
Sphaera of George Buchanan, 1506-1582, a Literary Opponent of Copernicus and Tycho Brahe, 
(self-published, Washington, 1952). E. Boson, John Napier and the Invention of Logarithms, 1614 
(Cambridge, 1914); J. Havil, John Napier: Life, Logarithms, and Legacy (Princeton, 2014). 
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forefront of some of the most interesting and illuminating scholarly debates 
on previously underdeveloped areas of scientific literary activity in Europe.? 
Primary research conducted on one of Scotland’s key Latin texts from this 
period, the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum,* has unearthed a wealth of material 
that offers a tantalising insight into the nature of Scottish scientific discourse, 
and provides a contextualising corrective to some of the more perplexed 
accounts of science in early-modern Scotland. The evidence itself is coded 
into the poetic forms the authors employ, and manifests itself more generally 
in the literary and vocational activities of the wider community in Scotland of 
which the authors were a part. The work and activities of several Scottish writ- 
ers, primarily George Buchanan, Andrew Melville, Thomas Craig, John Craig, 
John Napier, Adam King, and William King, offer a glimpse into this universe. 
As we shall see, they represent a community of interest, and of personal rela- 
tions (vocational, intimate, and often familial), whose knowledge and interest 
in scientific debate reveal a world where poetic and scientific literature still 
co-existed, and which was on the brink of a great epistemological break—the 
Copernican revolution. Their activities had an appreciable and significant 
impact upon Scottish intellectual culture, and made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the progress of scientific enquiry in Europe. 


3 The publication of Brill’s Encyclopaedia provides a welcome reference point for various 
aspects of the sciences in this period, as well as a section in its ‘Macropaedia’ devoted to 
“Latin and the sciences” (667-721). See also Mosley, Bearing the Heavens, which examines 
Latin epistolary evidence from the period. 

4 The aurc-funded “Bridging the Continental Divide” project, hosted by the University of 
Glasgow, translated and critically assessed a sample of 1 of the 37 poets found in the pps; the 
project resource is now available at: www.dps.gla.ac.uk. 

5 See J.L. Russell, “Cosmological teaching in the seventeenth-century Scottish universities’, in 
Journal for the History of Astronomy, 5 (1974), 122-132. Russell's account of the activities of 
the Edinburgh regents in the early-seventeenth century lacks such context. Consequently 
his account focuses on the “remarkable” nature of any form of astronomical enquiry in 
Edinburgh (the ability of the regents to calculate the latitude of Edinburgh being a case in 
point), and talks of their activity as a “new break” (125-6). See also P. Wood, “The Scientific 
Revolution in Scotland”, in R. Porter and M. Teich (eds), The Scientific Revolution in National 
Context (Cambridge, 1992), 263-286, at pp. 264-5, for an account of the remarkable singular- 
ity of any original scientific enquiry within Scotland in the early-modern period (in relation 
to Napier in Wood's account). 
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The earliest significant astronomical work from Scotland in this period comes 
from the humanist polymath George Buchanan. Buchanan’s range of interests 
was wide, and much work has already been done on various aspects of his 
works and life.6 From at least 1554, until the very end of his life, Buchanan 
worked on the composition of a poem devoted to the subject of astronomy, 
known as De Sphaera.” Despite comprising the best part of 30 years of inter- 
mittent effort, the unedited and unfinished scraps of the poem that remained 
after his death were scattered across several different manuscripts; even in 
its most complete form, it was still over a full book short of its promise, with 
book four barely even started, and book five left unfinished. We know from 
Buchanan’s various correspondences with contemporaries, like French educa- 
tionalist and humanist Elie Vinet, the Flemish Politician Daniel Rogers, and 
the Danish astronomer Tycho Brahe, that it was keenly awaited during his life.? 
After Buchanan’s death, the enthusiasm for whatever he had written in verse 
on the subject was reaffirmed, as various individuals sought to bring out their 
own version of the incomplete poem over a thirty-year period.!° Clearly this 
was a work that a range of people from across Europe wanted to read. 

Why did Buchanan write De Sphaera? Why did people want to read it? 
And why did he use poetry to discuss astronomy? In 1952, James Naiden, in 
the only modern translation with notes on the text, made the relationship 
between Buchanan, Copernicus, and Brahe the explicit focal point for his 
discussion of its contemporary significance." Buchanan does not explicitly 


6 All of his work can be found in: T. Ruddiman (ed.), Georgii Buchanani Opera Omnia (2 vols, 
Edinburgh, 1715). Major editions of single texts and commentaries include: P. Sharrat and 
P. Walsh (eds), George Buchanan’s Tragedies (Edinburgh, 1983); McGinnis and Williamson, 
George Buchanan; A Dialogue on the Law of Kingship among the Scots: A Critical Edition 
and Translation of George Buchanan’s De lure Regni apud Scotos Dialogus, ed. and 
trans. Roger A. Mason and Martin S. Smith (Aldershot, 2004); Green, Psalm Paraphrases; 
McFarlane, Buchanan. Green’s edition provides a bibliographical selection of the major 
edited collections and articles on Buchanan up to 2011. 

7 I.D. McFarlane, “The history of George Buchanan's Sphaera”, in P. Sharratt (ed.), French 
Renaissance Studies 1540-70 (Edinburgh, 1976), 194-212. 
Ibid., 202-5. 
Ibid., 196-8. 

10 See Naiden, 151-165, for the full manuscript tradition, and 157-163 for the remarkable pro- 
liferation of editions of the Sphaera that followed Buchanan’s death. 

11 Naiden’s work presents a useful starting point, and a tentative preliminary overview of 
some the ancient, medieval, and early-modern influences he detected in Buchanan’s 
work. A full critical edition of Buchanan’s Latin text, with English translation, and of 
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mention Copernicus or Brahe in the Sphaera; however, books one, two and 
the unfinished book five are very pointed attacks upon ideas (the nature of the 
earth’s motion and the validity of astrology) that Copernicus and Brahe con- 
spicuously advocated.” Copernicus and his work had reinvigorated debates 
that were once a vital part of philosophical discourse in the classical period. 
Copernicus’ theories concerning the motion of the earth round the sun had 
profound implications for the coherence of the generally-accepted ideological 
position of the geocentric universe, which had been adopted by mainstream 
western European philosophy from Aristotle and the Stoics.! The Stoic world- 
view (articulated via both Aristotle and Ptolemy) depended upon a static earth 
at the centre of a cosmos, whose composition was determined by a coherent 
natural order. The defence of the static geocentric position—saving the pre- 
viously unquestioned phaenomena—was Buchanan's primary goal; and his 
motivation can be found in Copernicus’ theories which were now openly 
offering a closely-argued alternative physical theory of the universe’s composi- 
tion. By the time Buchanan had started to put pen to paper on the Sphaera, 
didactic poetry itself was one of the main intellectual conduits through which 
learned discussion on the merits of Copernicus’ theories passed.!* In adopt- 
ing this form of literary expression, Buchanan was positioning himself within 


Adam King’s extensive prose commentary (1616), is currently in production: David 
McOmish (ed. and trans.) George Buchanan's Sphaera, with prose commentary by Adam 
King (forthcoming). 

12 McFarlane, “The history of George Buchanan’s Sphaera”, 198, (pace Naiden) warns against 
seeing book five as a “specific attack upon Brahe.” However, as Naiden noted (op. cit., p. 60), 
Buchanan refers to Manilius, in his letter to Brahe of 1575 (Brahe, Opera Omnia, 7.21.30), 
as vester Manilius. This is not a simple reference to Brahe’s preference for the poetry of 
Manilius (as suggested by Naiden), but surely a pointed reference to the shared ideologi- 
cal attachment of Brahe and Manilius to astrology. Astrology is the focus of Buchanan’s 
attack in book five, and Brahe is a very prominent proponent of it, as Buchanan would 
have been aware after reading De Nova Stella (which he said he had in the above letter). 
Brahe’s correspondence with notable figures from across Europe and Scotland can be 
found in: J. Dreyer, Tychonis Brahe Dani Opera Omnia, vols 4-9 (Copenhagen, 1922-1929), 
henceforth abbreviated to 00. 

13 For the unquestioned acceptance of the Stoic worldview in late antiquity, and how it pro- 
vided the basis for all physical theory and its astronomical computation, see: A. Bowen and 
R. Todd (eds), Cleomedes’ Lectures on Astronomy (California, 2004), 6-7. For the contin- 
ued and unquestioned acceptance of this phenomenological position, see: B. Eastwood, 
Ordering of the Heavens: Roman Astronomy and Cosmology in the Carolingian Renaissance 
(Leiden, 2007), chapter two especially. 

14 See E. Gee, “Astronomy and philosophical orientation in Classical and Renaissance didac- 
tic poetry’, in J. Feros Ruys (ed.), What Nature Does Not Teach: Didactic Literature in the 
Medieval and Early-Modern Periods (Turnhout, 2008), 473-496. 
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the confines of the latest manifestation of the ancient Epicurean/Stoic debate, 
which the Stoics had convincingly won (and had appropriated the language 
and genre—didactic poetry—that was once the Epicureans’ own!>), and taking 
a conspicuous ideological position in relation to Copernicus. Furthermore, the 
association of poetry itself with the voice of astronomical ‘authority’ was part 
of a long educational tradition that preceded the publication of Copernicus’ 
De Revolutionibus (1543). This educational tradition had been recently rejuve- 
nated by one of Buchanan’s closest associates. In 1558 Elie Vinet, Buchanan’s 
colleague at Coimbra and Bordeaux and friend until his death, published a 
revised version of the standard educational text in the medieval period on 
astronomy, Johannes de Sacrobosco’s De Sphaera Mundi.!® Sacrobosco’s text 
is in prose, but is littered with quotes from Virgil, Lucan, and Ovid. Indeed, 
chapter three, on cosmic risings and settings, is in essence a commentary 
on passages from these poets on the subject. The idea that Latin poets could 
and should comment on these subjects was ingrained into the fabric of astro- 
nomical education and discourse in the late medieval and early modern 
periods.!” Buchanan’s Sphaera thus represents a traditional literary response 


15 For the beginning of this process of linguistic and terminological theft from the 
Epicureans see: B. Farrington, “Polemical allusions to the De Rerum Natura of Lucretius 
in the works of Vergil’, in P. Hardie (ed.), Virgil: Critical Assessments of Classical Authors 
(London, 1999), 18-26. For the use George Buchanan makes of Ovid’s Epicurean appro- 
priations in the Sphaera, see: E. Gee, “Borrowed plumage: literary metamorphoses in 
George Buchanan’s De Sphaera’, in P. Ford and R. Green (eds), George Buchanan: Poet and 
Dramatist (Swansea, 2009), 35-57. For Buchanan’s re-use of Manilius in the same context, 
see: D. McOmish, “Scotland demands the Latin Muse: didactic poetry and its impact in 
early-modern Scotland’, in L. Canevaro and D. O’Rourke (eds), Didactic Poetry: Knowledge, 
Power, Tradition (Classical Press of Wales, forthcoming). 

16 Forthe most comprehensive edition of Sacrobosco: L. Thorndike, The Sphere of Sacrobosco 
and its Commentators (Chicago, 1949). For the most recent, and comprehensive survey 
of Vinet’s life, see: Louis Desgraves, Elie Vinet. Humaniste de Bordeaux (1509-1587) Vie, 
Bibliographie, Correspondance, Bibliotheque, (Geneva, 1977). Buchanan's correspondence 
with Vinet is contained in the appendix. 

17 A fact that we can detect in the exasperated call of Welsh mathematician Robert Recorde 
to esteem the work of professional astronomers (he had Copernicus in mind) and mathe- 
maticians, and eschew that of Aratus and Hyginus. See R. Recorde, The castle of knowledge 
[Containing the explication of the sphere bothe celestiall and materiall, and diuers other 
thinges incident thereto . ..] (London, 1556), 98-9, 179-80, 269. See F. Hallyn, “Cosmography 
and poetics’, in The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism volume 3 (Cambridge, 1999), 
442-8 (esp. pp. 445-6) for other early-modern literary objections (rooted in Aristotle) to 
scientific poetic composition. 
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to a destabilising contemporary debate. One final significant consideration is 
found in the role of Buchanan the poet. Buchanan was arguably the greatest 
poet of his age. The Latin literary community would have had good reason to 
hope that Buchanan's Sphaera would present the wonders of the universe in 
the brilliant poetic Technicolor of his muse. 

It is through an examination of the activities of Buchanan’s Scottish compa- 
triots, though, that we really get a sense of the cultural universe that gave birth 
to the Sphaera, and the purposes for which it was intended. The fundamental 
importance of didactic poetry for the transmission of astronomical ideas in the 
Scottish universities is something that has been largely ignored.!* In the same 
year as Buchanan was corresponding with Brahe, and had still yet to complete 
his Sphaera, Andrew Melville, the churchman, poet, and educationalist, was 
beginning his work on reforming (re-founding in most cases) the universities 
of Glasgow, St Andrews (St Mary’s College particularly), and Aberdeen (Kings 
College, and latterly heavily influencing the foundation of Marischal College).!9 
Although not directly entering the astronomical debate himself, Melville’s 
activities, and his own poetry, reveal the impact astronomical literature had, 
and was continuing to have, upon Scottish cultural life. Didactic poetry in 
general had a profound impact upon Melville the poet.2° One example from 


18 J.L. Russell, “The Copernican system in Great Britain’, in J. Dobrzycki (ed.), The Reception of 
Copernicus’ Heliocentric Theory (Warsaw, 1972),189-240, at p. 230, mentions that Buchanan 
rejects Copernicus in his Sphaera, but he fails to examine the text beyond this statement. 
For studies on the importance of these texts in an educational context in Europe, see: 
A. Coroleu, “Some teachers on a poet: the uses of Poliziano’s Latin poetry in the sixteenth 
century curriculum’, in Y. Haskell and P. Hardie (eds), Poets and Teachers: Latin Didactic 
Poetry and the Didactic Authority of the Latin Poet from the Renaissance to the Present (Bari, 
1999), 167-183. Naiden shows no awareness of this aspect of didactic poetry. McFarlane 
explicitly rejects any utility for Buchanan’s Sphaera in any educational context without 
discussion: “Obviously Buchanan had no intention of providing the verse equivalent of a 
text which his friend Vinet was editing for use in schoolrooms;” “The Sphaera of George 
Buchanan’, 199. 

19 On Melville and his educational programme, see: S.J. Reid, Humanism and Calvinism: 
Andrew Melville and the Universities of Scotland, 1560-1625 (Farnham, 2011); and on the 
refoundation programme more generally, John Durkan, “Education: the laying of fresh 
foundations’, in J. MacQueen (ed.), Humanism in Renaissance Scotland (Edinburgh, 1990), 
123-160. 

20 For a more comprehensive examination of this aspect of Melville’s poetry, and of the 
widespread influence didactic poetry exerted among Scots in the sixteenth century, see 
McOmish, “Scotland demands the Latin Muse”. Also, see Melville’s poetry in the pps, with 
full citational survey: http://www.dps.gla.ac.uk/delitiae/. 
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Melville’s poetic corpus highlights what material he read, and how he posi- 
tioned himself ideologically in relation to it: 


Vos aeterni ignes, et conscia lumina mundi, 

palantesque polo flammae; vos humida regna, 

aeriique super tractus, campique jacentes, 

et caelum, et tellus, ego vos nunc alloquor: 
(lines 1-4) 


[You, eternal fires, and sentient bright lamps of the universe, and wander- 
ing flames in the heavens; you, the watery domains and lofty expanses 
above, and the low-lying fields, I now address you...| 


This is the opening to Melville’s 1573 poetical paraphrase of Deuteronomy 32.7! 
The invocation of the first book of Virgil’s Georgics is the fundamental liter- 
ary influence.” This allusion directs our minds to Virgil’s didactic poem, and 
thus alerts us to its didactic intent. However, Melville’s opening also directs 
us towards a contemplation of the universe and its composition. We are pre- 
sented with the stars in the distance (aeterni ignes), then the sun (conscia 
lumina mundi), then the planets, then the air, then the water, and finally the 
earth. This is the Stoic composition (fire, air, water, earth) and ordering (light 
fire/stars, ether/air, water/sea, earth/land) of the universe, found in both Ovid 
and Manilius.?? It is also the composition and order of the universe given by 
Buchanan at the start of the Sphaera (1.29-69). This passage is characteristic of 
much of Melville’s work: research undertaken on Melville’s poetry in the DPS 
has revealed the pervasive influence of Manilius, Lucretius, Virgil’s Georgics, 
and Aratus.?4 

Didactic poetry also had an impact upon Melville's work as a univer- 
sity reformer. In 1574, Melville was appointed principal of the University of 
Glasgow. A radical reform in the way that the college was structured, and 
how its courses were taught, was instituted by him and his assistant Peter 


21 Full critical edition can be found here: http://www.dps.gla.ac.uk/delitiae/. 

22 Melville’s word choice, and the structure of the opening, mirror that of Georgics, book1, 
lines 5 to 15. For a detailed critique of this passage see McOmish, “Scotland demands the 
Latin Muse”. For a textual critique of the Carmen Mosis, see McOmish, “Andrew Melville: 
the poet and his art”, in Mason and Reid, Andrew Melville, 186-195. 

23 Ovid, Met. 1.26-35 and 15.239—251; Manilius, Astronomica 1.138-70. 

24 See note 20 above. 
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Blackburn, who had just arrived at Glasgow from St Andrews.° In the diary of 
James Melville (Andrew’s nephew), there is a prescriptive list of set-texts for 
instruction on a host of different subject areas in the new college, one of which 
is “mathematiks.” As Robert Westman has established, the term had a nuanced 
meaning in the early-modern period that must be heeded if we are to under- 
stand its significance.?° This discipline represented an increasingly special- 
ised focus upon the methodology by which the earth and stars—all external 
phaenomena or apparentia—can be measured and explained. This approach 
was inherited from the medieval and late-antique quadrivium (anticipated in 
Cleomedes—see note 13 above), and married the theoretical with the practical. 
Here are Melville’s prescribed ‘mathematical’ texts: “the Elements of Euclid,” 


» u 


“the Arithmetic and Geometrie of Ramus,” “the Geographie of Dionysius,’ and 
finally, “the Astrologie of Aratus.”?” Taken as a whole, these texts reflect a sub- 
ject area that would be more easily described as the charting of the earth and 
stars. The significance of the fact that a hexametrical poem on astronomy is a 
set-text for instruction in what we would term scientific enquiry need not be 
laboured.?® It is important to emphasise, however, that Aratus’ text represents 
a literary artefact that encourages its readers to ‘chart’ the heavens.?9 It also 
recognises its own observational contingency, and that its findings are based 
upon ‘what appears.° Practice and observation are coded into the text, which 
make it a fertile textual artefact for initiating discussion. 


25 J. Melville, The Diary of Mr. James Melvill, 1556-1601 (Edinburgh: Bannatyne Club, 1829), 38. 

26 R.S. Westman, The Copernican Question: Prognostication, Skepticism, and Celestial Order 
(Berkeley, ca, 2011), 31-39. 

27 Melville, Diary, 38-9. Also included in the list was Honter’s “Tables,” referring to the 1542 
Rudimenta Cosmographica, which was a mnemonic verse presentation (another didactic 
poem) of astronomical concepts and terms (with maps of the world) intended for educa- 
tional use. 

28 It confirms that the Scottish education system used these types of didactic texts for 
instruction, as other studies have confirmed in relation to Europe. See Coroleu for further 
details. 

29 See: Aratus, Phaenomena, 733 (Lucretius adopts the phrase as nonne vides ...). Buchanan 
(Sphaera , 1.346, 350, 485; 2.15) and Thomas Craig (“Ad serenissimum & potentissimum 
Principem Iacobum vı, è sua Scotia discedentem, Paraeneticon’, in DPS, i, 230-241, at 
lines 136-8) show that the learned didactic trope of inviting the pupil to join the poet 
in examining the sky (or other natural phenomena) was now part of the literary land- 
scape in Scotland in this period. See note 47 below for its historical development in Latin 
literature. 

30 Aratus Phaenomena is itself conscious of its contingency, as the name of the text implies. 
See E. Gee, Aratus and the Astronomical Tradition (Oxford, 2013), 7-14, for an overview of 
the historical development of the title’s contingent meaning. 
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Yet it is clear that, for Melville, Aratus’ Phaenomena represented the tradi- 
tional worldview. Even though Melville’s mathematics are more clearly defined 
and more focused upon computation than the old medieval quadrivium, his 
course is still actively trying to save (i.e., preserve ideologically) Aratus’ geo- 
centric, divinely-arranged Phaenomena. Prefaced to Melville’s paraphrase 
of Deuteronomy 32, discussed above, there is a ten line ‘introductory’ elegy 
addressed to King James v1. The poem was intended for James ‘instruction’ in 
morality (with the French royalty the template of what not to become, follow- 
ing their persecution of French Protestants in the 1572 St Bartholomew’s Day 
massacre) and also the composition of the universe (the composition of which 
betrayed the hand of God—the God who would avenge the massacre). It is 
interesting to note that the poem was written in 1573/1574, during the time that 
Melville was making his way to Glasgow to reform the university. On his way 
to Glasgow he stopped at Stirling Castle and met George Buchanan and Peter 
Young, who were then in the process of teaching the young King James VI. 
The elegy sets the stage for the ‘Virgilian’ presentation of the Stoic ordering of 
the universe. Coded into the elegy is a pointed allusion to Aratus: 


Sancte puer, cape sacra meae primordia Musae, 
non secus ac grati prima elementa animi. 
(lines 5-6) 


[Blessed Child, take in hand the holy beginnings of my poem, and, so to 
speak, the first elements of a grateful mind. | 


The sacra primordia musae is a translation of the first words of the first line of 
Aratus’ Phaenomena. Germanicus translated the phrase thus: Ab Jove Musarum 
primordia. .., and Virgil produced his own translation of the passage at Eclogue 
3.60: Ab Jove principium musae... Perhaps more significantly, the bible refers 
to the passage at Acts 17.28. Melville uses Aratus here as the literary icon for the 
Stoic/Christian message that he wishes to impart to James. The prima elementa 
will be the Stoic ‘first elements, the building blocks of the universe: fire, air, 
water, and earth. In the late-antique/medieval world such explicit preserva- 
tion was not necessary: the Stoic position was the universe. The adversative 
and dialectical nature of the classical Stoic/Epicurean debate, with its clash of 
opposing world views, had a contemporary analogue in the oppositional nexus 
of the heliocentric and geocentric positions of the sixteenth century. Aratus 
was once again (as he had been for Lucretius, Cicero, Ovid, and Manilius)?! 


31 See Gee, Aratus, chapter three especially. 
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needed to fight a philosophical battle. King James’ education was a product of 
this exciting intellectual environment.*? 

Let us return now to Melville’s visit to Stirling. For Melville’s Glasgow experi- 
ence not only provides evidence that the man and his work were intimately 
connected with the cultural universe that gave birth to Buchanan’s Sphaera, 
but it also provides us with hard evidence of a Scottish scholarly community 
maintaining and propagating that cultural environment. Two days before 
Melville arrived at Glasgow, he stopped at Stirling where he “conferrit at lynthe 
with Mr George Bowchanan, then entering to wrait the Storie of his Countrey.”33 
What they spoke of, James Melville does not say. What we do know, though, 
is that Melville also spoke to Peter Young** before departing. At the time of 
Melville's arrival at Stirling, Young and Buchanan had been tutors to the infant 
James vi for four years. Previous to this appointment, Buchanan had been 
charged with reforming the University of St Andrews, and had also held the 
post of principal at St Leonards College. So both men had been, and currently 
still were, engaged in the conceptualization of an educational programme, and 
its practical implementation. Although there is no corresponding list of texts 
for instruction in mathematics associated with Buchanan’s programme,*° we 
can see something of its outline in Buchanan’s work on the Sphaera. James 
Naiden noted that Buchanan was indebted to Cleomedes for some of the 
more prominent of the ideas expounded in books one and three, especially 
for Posidonius’ arguments on the habitability of the tropics.3° Ian McFarlane 
acquired evidence that Buchanan had access to a 1539 edition?” of this text. By 
1574, though, a new edition of Cleomedes’ text had become the standard text. 
This edition, which was particularly popular and ran through three editions 


32 Itis also interesting to note that, in 1603, upon his father’s coronation as king of England, 
Henry Prince of Wales addressed this line to his father: hac cape fronte meae tenuis pri- 
mordia Musae. Melville’s own instruction to the young James is without doubt Henry’s 
source. James responded that he was pleased to see his son progressing so well in learning 
(no doubt recalling his own education). For Henry’s poem and his father’s response, see 
Nichols, Progresses, i, 304. 

33 Melville, Diary, 38. 

34  D.Horsburgh, “Young, Sir Peter (1544-1628)’, ODNB [30277]. 

35 The library of James v1, a catalogue of which has survived (written in Peter Young’s own 
hand), was vast. Selecting work from the list to show convergence with Melville’s work 
would be misleading (although Euclid and a selection of scientific poetry are contained 
in the collection). For the list, see: G. Warner, “The Library of James VI’, in Miscellany of 
the Scottish History Society Volume I (Edinburgh: sHs, 1893), pp. xxxi—Lxxiv. 

36 ~— Naiden, 70-1. 

37 McFarlane, “The history of the Sphaera of George Buchanan’, 201. 
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from its first appearance in 1547 to 1585,38 reflected the intellectual climate 
of humanist approaches to astronomical discourse in this period, and more 
importantly reflected how much Melville’s reforms to mathematics at Glasgow 
were part of this climate. Included with Cleomedes’ text in the edition were 
Proclus’ Sphaera, Aratus’ Phaenomena, and Dionysius’ Geography. Buchanan 
also bequeathed some twenty books to the university at this time, including a 
copy of Euclid’s Elements, and two of Proclus’ commentaries (one on Euclid, 
the other on Plato). Clearly Melville’s ‘mathematics’ at Glasgow were the prod- 
uct of the intellectual environment in Scotland (and Europe) that inspired 
Buchanan to write his Sphaera. 

Melville attempted to roll out his reforms across the Scottish universities 
but, due to religious and political factionalism, had mixed success.?9 In 1593 
George Keith, fifth earl Marischal, founded a new college at Aberdeen, and 
essentially reprinted the refoundation charter from Glasgow. He arranged a 
team to form and administer the college, many of whom had been intimately 
involved in the Glasgow experiment: David Cunningham, Peter Blackburn, and 
Robert Howie.*° Howie was the only one not directly involved with Melville 
at Glasgow, though he did eventually succeed Andrew Melville as principal of 
St Mary’s College, St Andrews. In 1593, Howie was made principal of the new 
college. Before taking on this role, while still a student in Germany, he was 
responsible for putting the first full edition of Buchanan's manuscript Sphaera 
to print.41 So another Scot, who was intimately involved with the transmis- 
sion of didactic poetry, and who obviously valued the contribution that astro- 
nomical didactic poetry could make to the furtherance of knowledge, was at 
the head of a college in Scotland in the sixteenth century—one which was 
explicitly following Melville's Glasgow reforms. Though the political and reli- 
gious ideologies of this group (Melville, Blackburn, Cunningham, and Howie) 


38 = In 1547, 1561, and 1585 (Basel). A 1547 edition and two 1585 editions are held in the Special 
Collections Department of the University of Glasgow: Hunterian H.8.19; and BC12-e.24 
and Hunterian H.8.24. 

39 See Reid, Humanism and Calvinism, 103-121. See also S.J. Reid, “Aberdeen’s ‘Toun College’: 
Marischal College, 1593-1623”, in IR, 58.2 (2007), 173-195, at p. 173, n. 3, for an overview of 
the main scholarship on the impact of Melville’s university reforms. 


1» 


40 See Reid, “Aberdeen’s ‘Toun College’”, 176. 

41 See: J.K. Cameron, “Some Aberdeen Students on the Continent in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries’, in P. Dukes (ed.), The Universities of Aberdeen and Europe: the 
First Three Centuries (Aberdeen, 1995), 57-78, at pp. 60-1; and Naiden, 158. John Johnston, 
with Johannes Pincier, would later augment Howie's edition and reprint it through the 


same printer. 
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would eventually diverge,#* what cannot be doubted is that their activities 
reveal a shared attachment to education, and a shared love of a particular lit- 
erary manifestation of it. Melville’s poetry provides us with evidence that the 
didactic tradition had a significant impact upon how he presented his ideas 
to the world. In the activities of Howie, Blackburn, Cunningham, and Melville 
we can see this tradition being perpetuated within the Scottish universities 
and across Europe—Howie had his edition printed at Herborn, patronizing 
the then-embryonic printing press of Christopher Corvinus.*# 

The impact of this marriage of poetry and science was not confined to 
those involved in formal education in Scotland. It is in the poetry and activi- 
ties of someone who had no formal or vocational attachment to astronomy or 
mathematics that we find evidence of the next, and arguably most influential, 
community of like-minded intellectuals within Scotland, which was directly 
addressing the very issues that had inspired George Buchanan to compose 
the Sphaera. The work of Thomas Craig of Riccarton, an Edinburgh advocate 
and jurist, shows that the influence of astronomical poetry in mid-sixteenth 
century Scotland was pervasive.*4 Craig was educated, like Buchanan twenty 
years before him, and Melville ten years after him, firstly at the University of 
St Andrews and then the University of Paris.*° He went on to find success and 


42 Reid, Humanism and Calvinism, 222. 

43 See note 41 above. 

44 For Thomas Craig’s poetry, see: http://www.dps.gla.ac.uk/delitiae/. A useful starting point 
for discussion of Craig’s life is P.F. Tyler, An Account of the life and writings of Sir Thomas 
Craig of Riccarton (Edinburgh, 1823). Tyler’s account is hindered at times by a general lack 
of detail (citations of Craig’s literary work, with little or no attempt at critical analysis of 
the texts: especially pp. 137-8, but also pp. 279-285. One further issue, and perhaps a more 
serious one, is the inclusion of factually incorrect information, the most serious of which 
is Tyler's inability to distinguish Thomas Craig’s son “John Craig” from Thomas’ brother, 
also called John Craig (322-3). Tylers mistake was replicated by M. Napier, Memoirs 
of John Napier (Edinburgh, 1834), 363, and T. Cooper, Dictionary of National Biography, 
vol.12 (London, 1887), 447-8. For a more rounded account of Thomas Craig’s life, see: 
J.W. Cairns, “Craig, Thomas (1538?-1608)”, ODNB [6580]. Two of his three poems consid- 
ered below were printed independently (Sereniss. et potentiss. principem Iacobum Sextum 
e sua Scotia decedentem paraenticon (Edinburgh, 1603); Ad serenissimum Britanniarum 
Principem Henricum, é Scotia discendentem propempticon (Edinburgh, 1603)) and also in 
the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum (“Paraeneticon’, DPS, i, 230-241; “Propempticon’, DPS, i, 
241-251), while his “Genethliacum’ is now found only in the DPS, i, 221-9. 

45 Craig graduated from St Leonards College, St Andrews in 1553: Maitland Anderson, 
Early Records, 258. His time in Paris: ut vidi [amicitia inter Britannicos| cum adolescens 
Lutetiae essem; Thomas Craig, De Unione Regnorum Britanniae Tractatus, ed. C.S. Terry 
(Edinburgh: sHs, 1909), 161. See J. Cairns, “The Breve Testatum and Craig’s Jus Feudale’, 
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fame as a jurist and advocate in Edinburgh, in a career spanning forty-five 
years.*6 

Although the poetry of Craig that survives does not include a specifically 
astronomical poem, his poems are littered with allusion to, and metaphori- 
cal articulation of, astronomical concepts. James’ birth provides Craig with 
an excellent opportunity to discuss the movement of the Sun across the sky, 
and its earthly significance. James was born on 19 June, and it is in astronomi- 
cal and seasonal terms that Craig chooses to point out the place and time of 
James’ birth: 


Stat vetus et plena turris dominatur in arce, 

et picea assurgens longe inter nubila condit 

fastigatum apicem circa hunc examine justo, 

fulminat a medio cum Sol calidissimus axe, 

florilegae densantur apes, et murmure rauco 

certa monent magnis quae stet sententia Divis... 
(“Genethliacum’, lines 185-190) 


[An old and stout tower stands upon, and dominates the citadel, and, 
rising far amid the black clouds, it hides its pointed crown, and around 
it, when the sun at its warmest shines from the meridian, the flower- 
plucking bees congregate in a seasonable crowd, and with a resounding 
hum they announce the settled will of the great Gods...] 


The tower in question is Edinburgh Castle, which is presented as jutting out 
into the sky, like a cosmic sundial, to highlight that the sun was still lingering 
at its highest point on the meridian during its week-long visit that marked the 
summer solstice (which began on 12 June in the old Julian calendar). Craig 
presents this confluence of place and heavenly bodies as the manifestation 
of the will of the Gods (articulated through the season’s heralds, the bees: 
certa... sententia divis, line 190) that the Golden Age has arrived (through an 
allusion to Virgil’s Eclogue Iv at line 192). 

Years later, when James had grown to adulthood and inherited the throne of 
England (1603), Thomas wrote a poem celebrating the event. Once again Craig 
offered James advice on how to conduct himself, and he turned to the lexicon 


in The Legal History Review, 56.3 (1988), 31-332, at p. 316 for other quotations on Craig’s 
education from his legal work that refer to his studies in Paris. 

46 See: J. Finlay, “The early career of Thomas Craig, advocate’, in Edinburgh Law Review, 
8.3 (2004), 298-328, at p. 298, n. 1, for a selection of this work. 
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of the poetry of the heavens to articulate it. In lines 136-8 of his Paraeneticon, 
Craig compares James and his predecessor Elizabeth to the sun, and the 
English people implicitly to astronomers. Craig reminds the king that his new 
prominence will leave him exposed to the view of those would notice any slip 
in the manner of his behaviour: 


Ipse vides, medio cum Sol altissimus orbe est, 

ut minor apparet, gyro breviore coactus, 

nec tantum specie, quantum virtute relucet. 
(Paraeneticon, lines 136-8) 


[You see this yourself: when the sun is at its highest on the meridian, as it 
appears less, driven on a decreasing orbit, and does not blaze so much in 
either light or heat.] 


James’ court is thus presented as a sort of heaven at which discerning people 
may gaze, and notice any changes affecting the constitution of the court. Just 
like the sun, as it descends daily down the central astronomical plane of the 
celestial sphere after the solstice in June, bringing the concomitant diminution 
of essential properties, the office of the ruler has the potential, unchecked, to 
descend from its previous apex (Elizabeth) and bring about an appreciable 
reduction in standards. Yet James is also a learned watcher here. The seem- 
ingly innocuous introductory words to the passage, ipse vides... cum..., reveal 
the rich tradition of astronomical poetry that Craig is party to. From Aratus, to 
Avienus’ Latin translation of him, and on to Buchanan’s early-modern mani- 
festation of the tradition, the term nonne vides...cum...was the cue for the 
learned didactic poet to ask a pupil to join them in examining the sky.*” 
Craig’s association of the king with the sun provides him with another 
opportunity for extended astronomical metaphor. The king’s departure from 
Scotland to England is also likened to the sun’s daily descent down the merid- 
ian to the winter solstice. In the passage, James’ countenance, his presence, is 
likened to the face of the sun. As he turns towards the south, so everything left 


47 Aratus, Phaenomena 733; Avienus, Aratea Prognostica 1; Buchanan, De Sphaera 1.346, 
350, 485; 2.15. Lucretius uses this device fifteen times (spread across books 2, 4, 5, and 6); 
its utility he no doubt first saw in Aratus (see Gee, Aratus, 50-6, for Lucretius as one of 
the main conduits through which Aratean terminology was transmitted to Latin poets). 
Virgil, following Lucretius, also uses the term with avowed didactic intent, most notably 
at Georgics 1.56; 3.250. 
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behind withers at the deprivation of its concomitant heat, and pales without 
his light: 


Sic ubi deflectit (nisi quod rediturus) ad Austros 
Phoebus, et Arctoi fugiens confinia caeli 
Aethiopas visurus abit, brumae ingruit horror 
luridus, et picti perit omnis gloria campi, 

tristis agros macies, teneras rigor alligat herbas, 
undique sylvarum virides ponuntur honores. 


(lines 369-374) 


[When Phoebus turns away to the South in this way (save, of course, 
that he will return!), and, escaping the confines of the Northern sky, he 
departs to gaze upon the Ethiopians, then the paling horror of winter 
attacks, and the painted meadow’s every glory perishes, gloomy desola- 
tion grips the fields, chill hardens the soft grass, and everywhere the lush 
delights of the forest are stored away. | 


In word choice, line structure, and content, the first three lines are firmly part 


of the literary landscape of didactic literature.4* This passage is also one of 


many examples of Craig re-using his own poetry (a particularly striking exam- 


ple of Craig doing this to great effect is found at line 385 of the Paraeneticon, 


where Craig draws attention to a prediction he made in his “Genethliacum’, 


line 106). This is not just interesting because of Craig’s self-referencing,*? but 


also because it tells us something about the shared literary and intellectual 


environment people like Buchanan and Craig inhabited. Craig originally com- 


posed these lines in 1570, long before Buchanan’s didactic poem was printed 


in 1586.°° The level of convergence may be the result of Craig seeing a draft of 
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See Avienus, Descriptio Orbis Terrae 1098-9: Si rursus tepidum via deflectatur in aus- 
trum, | curva sinus Arabi succedent aequora propter; and Buchanan, De Sphaera 1.405-6: 
Sol... modo declinaret ad Austros; and also: 1.497-8, 502; and 3.312-3. 

The reuse of the passage also reveals the extent to which Craig viewed some of his most 
evocative passages as a moveable feast, whose reanimation in a new context provided 
an extra dimension of poetic meaning and emotional impact—particularly strongly felt 
here, because we see in the reuse of this passage an implicit presentation of James’ depar- 
ture as a ‘death’; for the original poem presents the passing of the solstice as a metaphor 
for death (in this case that of James Murray) see http://www.philological.bham.ac.uk/ 
craig/text.html (ed. and trans. J. Reid-Baxter). 

See McFarlane, “The Sphaera of George Buchanan’, 94-212, for the dating of the various 
stages of the composition of the work. 
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the text before publication; but it is likely that their style, diction, and subject 
matter are similar, because their cultural universe was similar.>! 

The next and final astronomical passage shows the level of convergence 
between Buchanan's work and Craig’s, and forcefully confirms the Danish 
astronomer Tycho Brahe’s opinion®? that Thomas was intimately familiar with 
early-modern astronomy in general, and the literature and language that artic- 
ulated it. The passage is taken from Thomas’ Propempticon on the departure to 
England of James’ son, Henry, Duke of Rothesay, Prince of Wales. 


Ille oculus mundi, certo qui foedere lucis, 

undique cum terris immensum purpurat aequor, 

uno eodemque Helicen anno gelidosque Triones 

visit, et hinc rursus pluvios deflectit in Austros 

aequus utrique polo, medium nec deserit unquam 

certus iter, vergit qua obliquo Signifer axe: 

nec plus huic parti lucis, quam dividit illi, 

vitalemque pari metitur lance calorem. 

Quod rectum, ex aequo Phoebus partitur utrisque. 
(Propempticon, lines 71-9) 


[That eye of the world, which, through the fixed laws of its light, while 
making shine the vast sea all over the earth, gazes upon The Great Bear 
and the icy Wain during one and the same year, and then turns back 
again towards the rainy South: equally for both poles, and unwaveringly 
it never abandons the middle path, where the zodiac turns on its slant- 
ing axis. And no more light is apportioned to one part over the other, and 
it measures out its life-giving heat with a just scale. Phoebus distributes 
equally to both what is right. ] 


After using an Ovidian epithet for the sun (oculus mundi), Craig gives free rein 
to an extended astronomical metaphor designed to encourage Henry to rec- 
ognise the importance of creating equity between the two parts of the newly 
united kingdoms (personal union). Craig says it is unfair that, through Henry’s 
departure south, Scotland is deprived of both father and son. The equal distri- 
bution of light by the Sun as it passes across the zodiac is then provided as an 
example of the universe’s intrinsically just design. The current arrangement 


51 Foran overview of the important part didactic literature played in the dissemination of 
information in Scotland in the period, see note 18 above. 
52 See note 59 below. 
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between the nations is breaking natural justice—a justice that is manifest in 
the heavens. Craig’s articulation of this cosmic order of things is again fully 
compliant with the standard lexicon of astronomical didactic poetry.5? The 
correspondence with Buchanan in lines 74 and 78 (see Buchanan 1.433) sug- 
gests that Craig has by this time (1603) read and absorbed Buchanan into his 
own lexicon. That the language and ideas are very much Craig’s, and reflect his 
erudition and wit, can be detected in the final line. When Craig says Phoebus 
will distribute “what is right” (quod rectum), he is playing on a double legal and 
astronomical meaning of rectus that one imagines like-minded friends would 
have recognised and enjoyed. The allusion is to the ‘right’ rising of planetary 
and stellar bodies in the sky, where an even and uniform progression of stellar 
bodies is witnessed from the ground across the sky (as opposed to ‘oblique’ 
risings, where a viewer in either the southern or northern hemisphere will see 
less of the stellar progression during the earth's rotation than the other—and 
in some cases never see the constellation at all).5+ However the distribution 
of ‘justice’, of what is ‘right’ (or lack thereof in the current context—the royal 
court’s departure) between England and Scotland, is what Thomas is most 
keen on bemoaning. 


The Edinburgh Circle 


Evidence from the letters of Tycho Brahe, the Danish astronomer, astrologer, 
and alchemist, shows that, as well as having an interest in astronomical didactic 
poetry, Thomas Craig was also an active member of the community of people 
within Europe sharing their ideas in the medium of Latin literature.5> The 
correspondence also provides some welcome clarity on the issue of Thomas’ 


53 Eg, line 74: Buchanan, De Sphaera 1.497: cum sol pluvios declivis in Austros; and line 76: 
Avienus, Aratea Prognostica 718-9: obliquo qua sese circulus orbe | Signifer a Boreo inque 
australes se gerit umbras. 

54 Johannes De Sacrobosco’s Sphaera, book 3, deals with this subject. Also, Adam King’s 
book 4 (available at http://www.dps.gla.ac.uk/delitiae/) is devoted to stellar risings and 
settings. 

55  Brahe’s correspondence with notable figures from across Europe and Scotland: 00, 
vols 4-9. His correspondence with Thomas Craig is found in volume 7, and reveals the 
extent to which so many individuals from Scotland were at the forefront of the heated 
astronomical debates in Europe in this period (Peter Young, the educationalist mentioned 
above, 00 7.110, 282-3, 330-3, 344, and 353-6; John Maitland, chancellor of Scotland, 
7.307-8, 336-7, and 338-341; John Craig, Thomas’ brother, has letters to and from him 
throughout volumes 4 and 7). 
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immediate family.5° We learn from Brahe that Thomas’ brother was John Craig.5” 
John was a St Andrews graduate,58 and then professor at Frankfurt an-der-Oder 
in maths and philosophy, and later the physician to King James v1. The let- 
ters reveal the privileged position that poetry held amongst those at the fore- 
front of advances in astronomy and mathematics in the early-modern period. 
We learn from a letter written to Peter Young in 1593 that Brahe believed that 
Thomas, like his brother, was interested in astronomy, and wished to use his 
own “not unsophisticated” (carminibus haud illepidis as Brahe calls it) poetry 
to beautify his astronomy.5? The letter demonstrates that Craig’s poetry was 
valued outside Scotland, and confirms Craig’s particular interest in astronomy. 
Two letters of correspondence directly between Brahe and Thomas Craig also 
survive, and are preserved in Brahe’s Opera Omnia. In them we find both men 
addressing the astronomical and mathematical origins of the dispute between 
Thomas’ brother, John, and Brahe (Thomas says that he instinctively follows 
his brother in holding that the superlunary universe is immutable). The cor- 
respondence corroborates the evidence from the Young letter: they show that 
Thomas’ interests were not limited to the law and occasional poetry, and that 
he indeed had a genuine interest in astronomy—even if he admits in his let- 
ter to Brahe that he does not presume to know as much about the subject as 
Brahe (which, although no doubt true, represents a characteristic piece of self- 
effacement by Thomas, diplomatically employed to render Thomas’ defence of 
his younger brother's position in the same letter less incendiary to the irascible 
Brahe).6° 

A brief look at the nature of the dispute between Brahe and the Craigs 
highlights how deeply involved the brothers were in some of the most heated 
debates on science in this period. Both John and Thomas disputed Brahe’s 


56 See note 44 above. 

57 See Brahe, 00, 7.355, for positive identification of John and Thomas as brothers. The let- 
ters confirm what the graduation records of both suggest: that Thomas was the elder 
brother: 7.364.6—7. See J. Henry, “Craig, John (d. 16207)”, ODNB [6575], for a brief overview 
of John Craig’s life, and a selection of secondary work on him. Also, see Mosley, “Tycho 
Brahe and John Craig”. 

58 Craig graduated from St Mary’s College, St Andrews in 1566: Maitland Anderson, Early 
Records, 161. Pietro Daniel Omodeo has shown that Craig was in possession of his degree 
(which he presented) upon entering Frankfurt: Liter europeo del matematico e medico 
scozzese Duncan Liddel (Max Planck Institute for the History of Science, 2013), 11. 

59 Brahe, 00, 7.355-6. 

60 Ibid., 7.364-6. 
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claim to have definitively shown that the comet that appeared in the sky in 
1577 was superlunary (that is, existed beyond the moon in the region of the 
universe Aristotle claimed was immutable). As Brahe says, many ‘Aristotelians’ 
disagreed with him, but this did not concern him.*! The main reason Brahe 
gives for his irritation at John’s work is because John is a mathematicus. 
That is, it was because John approached the study of the universe not sim- 
ply as a philosopher (whose exclusive concern is the philosophical coherence 
of their understanding of the universe—i.e., Stoicism and Epicureanism/ 
Atheism and Christianity; though Brahe does forcefully accuse him of being 
an “Aristotelian”),©* but as someone who applies mathematical frameworks to 
examine what is observed. Of course, this sees a further move towards a decou- 
pling of the mathematicus from the traditional practical theory to which they 
were attached—see Melville’s attempts, in the face of the new theories, to pre- 
serve the link at Glasgow between the Aristotelian system and the mathema- 
tician above. Brahe’s comments show that the mathematical status quo had 
collapsed and a keenly-argued scepticism was now expected. Yet Craig’s main 
objection to Brahe’s theory (that the comet of 1577 proved that the heavens 
were mutable) was not simply on the grounds that it suggested that they were 
mutable, but that what Brahe was saying was difficult to definitively prove. 
Brahe’s inability to provide a sufficient body of empirical evidence and com- 
putational justification for his claims lay at the heart of Craig’s argument in 
a letter of 1592. In this letter, in which he included his detailed refutation of 
Brahe’s position, the “Capnuraniae Restinctio’,® Craig laid out this position 
in a rather playful fashion (the conceit of putting out a celestial/astronomical 
fire in the unchangeable heavens, which is implied in the text’s title, is devel- 
oped with gusto in the letter). But as Adam Mosely has shown, Craig badly 
misjudged his man: “Tycho objected to both the tone of this document and 
its contents.”64 Brahe was an irascible figure, who had a track record of taking 
offence with his correspondents, and attacking them in a pointed and pub- 
lic manner.® Craig’s irreverence was not well received. One may ask, though, 


61 Ibid., 7.366, 5-7. 

62 For Craig as an ‘Aristotelian’: Brahe, 00, 7.366; and 7.349.3—5 for Brahe’s accusation that 
Craig was a slavish adherent of Aristotle. See note 26 above for a discussion on the mean- 
ing of the term mathematicus in this period. 

63 Asizable fragment of this text survives in Brahe, 00, 4.478-488. 

64 Mosley, “Tycho Brahe and John Craig’, 81. 

65 Three of the more prominent recipients of Brahe’s ire were Nicolai Reymers Baer, Paul 
Wittich, and Christoph Rothman. Mosley, “Tycho Brahe and John Craig’, 70-71. 
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what Brahe expected. His own letter to Craig in 1589, the “Apologia’,® attacks 
Craig in ways that Brahe knew any self-respecting mathematicus would have 
found extremely objectionable: 


Id saltem mirari satis non possum te virum in mathematicis excellenter 
versatum et in judicio acri praeditum adeo nihilominus Aristotelicae 
authoritati atque ex ipsius Schola plausibiliter saltem non apodictice 
deductis argumentationibus... mancipatum esse . . .& 


[I am excessively astonished that you, a man so well versed in math- 
ematics and endowed with such sharp judgement, still are nonetheless 
willingly enslaved to Aristotle’s authority and his school’s, and not to 
clearly-proved reasoned arguments ...] 


Brahe continues in this vein—wondering at Craig’s abandonment of mathe- 
matical models for philosophical prejudice—for much of the letter’s introduc- 
tion. The patronising tone no doubt invited Craig to respond in kind. 

Craig’s 1592 letter highlights another interesting aspect of the Craig broth- 
ers’ familial links, and confirms that their European correspondence on 
astronomy, and with astronomers, played a significant and important part 
in scientific discourses in the early-modern period. In the letter, John Craig 
informed Brahe that a certain noble consanguineus of his (Craig’s) would 
soon publish an important work which may “help” him (perhaps imbued with 
some ‘jovial’ reciprocated condescension): Canon mirificus a generoso quo- 
dam consanguineo nostro hic construitur, cui otii et ingenii ad tantum opus satis 
est: cum perfectus fuerit, tibi communicabitur (“An extraordinary canon is cur- 
rently being brought together here by a certain noble relation of mine, who 
has enough time on his hands and enough talent for such a great task; after it 
has been completed, I'll share it with you”).68 The person in question was the 
inventor of logarithms, John Napier. George Molland, in his otherwise excel- 
lent ODNB entry for Napier, translates a generoso quodam consanguineo as “by 
a compatriot,’ but the import of the term is far more literal, and should be 
read as “by a certain noble relation of mine.” John Napier was related to John 
and Thomas Craig by blood: the Craigs’ mother was first cousin to Napier’s 


66 Included in Brahe, 00, 4.417—-476. 

67 Tbid., 4.417.14-18. 

68 Ibid., 7.335-28-30. 

69 G. Molland, “Napier, John, of Merchiston (1550-1617)”, ODNB [19758]. 
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mother.”° Craig was living (and working—he revealed that he was practicing 
medicine at this point too in the 1592 letter) in Edinburgh during the period 
in which he corresponded with Brahe. All of his observations on astronomy, 
and those of his cousin John Napier, were conducted there.” He had returned 
to Edinburgh after studying and living in Germany from 1572 to 1584, and he 
brought with him a book that would reveal to Napier a quick and reliable way 
to multiply large numbers. While studying in Frankfurt, John Craig was taught 
by Paul Wittich, the German mathematician.” At the time Craig owned a 
copy of Copernicus’ De Revolutionibus, and onto the pages of his copy, which 
still survives in Edinburgh University Library, Craig wrote an explanation of 
a mathematical formula, prosthaphaeresis, which he learned from Wittich.”3 
This trigonometric method for multiplying numbers was a mathematical short 
cut to finding the product of large multiplications using the addition and sub- 
traction of cosines (ratios) and attaining their average. This formula for reduc- 
ing the onerous task of computing large numbers was transmitted back to 
Edinburgh by Craig in his edition of Copernicus. 

This is important contextualising evidence for the activities of John Napier 
from the late 1580s onwards. It would only be with Napier’s publication of the 
logarithms that prosthaphaeresis would eventually be supplanted as the most 
effective method for multiplication of large numbers. Over twenty years after 
Craig returned to Edinburgh with his wondrous new mathematical formula, 
and just as many years after his comment to Brahe about his noble relation’s 
work, John Napier published his Mirificus Canon (as Craig called it in 1592) 
in two stages: the Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Constructio at Edinburgh in 
1614; and the Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Descriptio, also at Edinburgh, five 
years later. The 1619 edition of the “description” of the canon has these open- 
ing lines, which are rooted in the language of astronomical discourse: Tabula 
Artificialis, est minima Tabula (logarithm), cuius opera facillimo computu 
omnium Geometericarum dimensionum, motuumque sublimium habetur notitia 


70 Katherine Bellenden was John Napier’s maternal grandmother: M. Napier (1834), Memoirs 
of John Napier of Merchiston, 48-50. Katherine’s brother, Thomas Bellenden, was Thomas 
and John’s maternal grandfather: Finlay, “The early career of Thomas Craig, advocate’, 
299, n. 4. 

71 Brahe, 00, 7.181.17—32, Craig presents a synopsis of his own observations in the late 1580s, 
which he sent to Brahe from Edinburgh in early 1589. 

72 For epistolary evidence of his contact with Wittich, and for an overview of Craig’s time 
at Frankfurt, see O. Gingerich and R.S. Westman, The Wittich Connection: Conflict and 
Priority in Late Sixteenth-Century Cosmology (Philadelphia, 1988), 11, n. 28. 

73 N. Copernicus, De Revolutionibus (Basle, 1566), in EUL, shelf mark Dd.3.44. The annota- 
tions are found on folio 74. 
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(“An artificial table is a small table (a logarithm) through whose employment 
an understanding of all geometrical dimensions, and the celestial movements 
are achieved by a very easy computation”). This description consciously 
presents it as a work that would have a practical benefit for those working in 
applied mathematics at the universities, and also those who were having dif- 
ficulty accurately charting the heavens.” It is one of the great losses to the 
study of the history of science in early-modern Scotland and Europe that John 
Napier’s private papers and correspondences were all lost in a fire a century 
after his death.’® In the activities of Thomas Craig and his brother John, as 
revealed in Brahe’s letters, we can see something of the cultural environment 
in Scotland in which John Napier worked and prospered, and witness the pres- 
sures to which he was responding. 

Craig’s direct interaction with Copernicus’ work is another aspect of his 
work in Germany” that we must consider, because it also provides evidence 
of further evolution of the new sciences in one of the colleges affected by 
Melville’s reforms. In 1579 Duncan Liddel,’® the Aberdonian mathematician 
and doctor, matriculated at Frankfurt-an-der-Oder, and came into direct con- 
tact with John Craig. In a letter from Johannes Caselius to John Craig, we learn 
that Craig was responsible for first teaching Liddel about the Copernican 
system.’ After having learned more thoroughly about the system from Paul 
Wittich, Craig’s former teacher, Liddel would go on to become one of the first 
men in Europe to formally teach the opposing world views of Ptolemy and 
Copernicus side by side.8° The fruits of this connection would again be felt 


74 John Napier, Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Constructio (Edinburgh, 1619), 5. 

75 Johannes Kepler wrote a letter to Napier in 1619 thanking him for his work, which Napier 
never received because of his death. Kepler also indirectly thanked him in a letter of 
1618 to a friend. For details (and extracts) of both, see Napier, Memoirs of John Napier 
of Merchiston, 390-2. The practical application of the canon undoubtedly helped 
Johannes Kepler formulate his ground-breaking third law of planetary motion: K. Brown, 
Reflections on Relativity (Mathpages, 2011), 554-559; B. Blank and S. Krantz, Calculus: 
Single Variable (Key Publishing, 2006), 506. 

76 Napier, Memoirs of John Napier of Merchiston, pp. v-vi. 

77 For a brief account of Craig’s stay in Frankfurt-an-der-Oder, see: Omodeo, Duncan 
Liddel, 4-5. 

78 For an overview of Liddel’s life and work: C. Platts, “Liddel, Duncan (1561-1613)”, rev. 
G. Molland, opwB [16639]. For Craig’s relationship with Liddel: Omodeo, Duncan Liddel, 
5-14; the relationship between Craig, Liddel, and Brahe: 39-43. 

79 D. Liddel, Ars Medica (Hamburg, 1608). The story is related in Johannes Caselius’ letter of 
1 May 1607 to John Craig; pages are not numbered. 

80 Ibid. 
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back in Scotland. Liddel died in 1613 and left money and instructions in his will 
for the institution of a formal chair of mathematics at Marischal College (the 
college at Aberdeen influenced by Melville and his circle).*! The prescription 
for the course methodology would have been familiar to Melville, Blackburn, 
Howie, and Cunningham: the theories of celestial movements, complimented 
by teaching in the practical mathematics of spherical trigonometry. The new 
sciences that Buchanan was reacting against in his Sphaera were also now, a 
generation after his death, part of the dialectical and cultural landscape. The 
new professor would have to be “weill versed in Euclide Ptolemye Copernik 
Archimede alijsque mathematicis . . ”82 Mathematical instruction at Marischal 
in the early-seventeenth century thus reflected the changes that were sweep- 
ing across Scotland and Europe. 

When John Craig left Liddel and Europe behind and returned to Edinburgh 
in the 1580s, his brother was still making a name for himself in the law. However 
we can see from the group of friends and acquaintances that Thomas was sur- 
rounded by that mathematics and astronomy was an important part of their 
shared intellectual culture. Specifically vocational evidence for Thomas Craig’s 
life, both that which Professor Finlay painstakingly amassed in his 2004 article83 
and which is contained in official documentation, offers crucial evidence for 
Thomas’ circle of colleagues and acquaintances within Scotland, and more 
importantly evidence of a community of mutual interests. Craig’s relationship 
with the King family is very interesting. Thomas Craig and Alexander King 
were both advocates in Edinburgh at the same time. As Professor Finlay has 
shown, their early careers took a similar path.8+ They also seemed to do busi- 
ness and have close personal relations with the same individuals and families. 
Alexander and Thomas’ relations with the Mossman family are a case in point. 
In 1569-70 Craig, acting as justice depute, freed John Mossman, a member of 
the family of goldsmiths who was under arrest for failing to pay his debts, as 
cautioner on behalf of James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell—much to the ire of 
Hepburn’s creditors. Craig himself had previously acted in 1568 as cautioner 
for the Mossman family (John’s parents) the year before this event, so a ‘client’ 


81 See note 40 above. 

82 PJ. Anderson (ed.), Fasti Academiae Mariscallanae Aberdonensis (3 vols, Aberdeen: New 
Spalding Club, 1889), i, 132. My thanks to Miles Kerr-Peterson for directing me to Liddel’s 
endowment and the Marischal College records. 

83 See note 46 above. 

84 Finlay, “The early career of Thomas Craig, advocate’, 304 especially, but passim. 

85 Ibid., 310-311. Professor Finlay suggests that Craig’s role in the Mossman affair may be 
explained by a patron/client relationship between Craig and the Mossman family. 
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relationship may explain the rather unusual step of releasing Mossman. What 
is interesting about the cautioner role that Craig took for the Mossmans is the 
fact that Alexander King acted as witness in the case.®® King’s own relation- 
ship with the Mossmans is also quite unusual. In the year following Craig’s 
release of John Mossman, James Mossman, a goldsmith to Mary, Queen of 
Scots (who was executed in 1573 for his support for Mary), married Alexander's 
daughter, Janet King, barely two months after the death of James’ first wife 
Mariota Arres.8” For Alexander to arrange for his daughter to marry James 
Mossman in such a short period of time (weeks after he became available) 
highlights how close the relationship must have been between the families. So 
both Thomas and Alexander were acting on behalf of, and, in Alexander’s case, 
forming bonds of family with the Mossmans during this period. However, we 
must be cautious of imagining any strong political dimension to Thomas’ (and 
Alexander's) activities with the Mossmans. It was after James Hepburn’s forfei- 
ture of his hereditary right to the position of Lord High Admiral to his political 
enemies that Thomas Craig became the admiral depute.88 

Contact between Craig’s family and the King family preceded this early and 
unusual example of their activities. Letters to John Napier’s father, the Laird of 
Merchiston, from Adam Bothwell, bishop of Orkney, and first cousin to Thomas’ 
mother (who also seemed to be something of a surrogate father to Thomas 
Craig’s benefactor and uncle, John Bellenden) show that Alexander King 
was godfather to Adam Bothwell and provided counsel to the Napier family.°9 
Alexander features in several of Bothwell’s letters from the early 1560s, and 


86 Ibid. note 61. 

87 P. Miller, “John Knox and his manse”, in Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, 25 (1891), 138-154, at pp. 152-3. 

88 Craig achieved this office, no doubt, as Professor Finlay has argued (Finlay, “The early 
career of Thomas Craig, advocate’, 309 and 311), because of his family links with the 
Bellendens, the political enemies of James Hepburn. And yet the King family’s strong 
connection with the Catholic cause is undoubted. Alexander’s son, also Alexander, was 
implicated in a pro-Spanish plot: csP Scot, x, 124, 138 (especially), 257. 

89 The letters are contained in Napier, Memoirs of John Napier of Merchiston, 63 and fol- 
lowing. See 63-4 for evidence of the care of duty taken by Adam Bothwell for John 
Bellenden. My thanks to Professor John Ford, chair of civil law at Aberdeen, for sharing 
his detailed research on the King family’s genealogy, which has helped me to develop a 
more detailed picture of the above relationships. Professor Ford’s work on the family’s 
genealogy will be published in his forthcoming edition of Alexander King’s work on the 
sea laws of Scotland. 
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the connection continued for many years after, into the next generation.’ 
Alexander’s son, also called Alexander, followed his father into law, and was 
also drawn into contact with Thomas Craig. Alexander King junior was admit- 
ted to the Faculty of Advocates on 20 December 1580. Then, almost twenty 
years after Craig became admiral-depute, Alexander King junior was admit- 
ted to the admiralty court as judge admiral.®! His rise through the ranks was 
impressive, and perhaps owed something to a combination of ambition and 
a lack of scruples that marked him out from his peers: Alexander Regius, 
Advocatus acer, et vehemens, illam labem et ignominiam ordinis callide obser- 
vans, a clientibus suis pecuniam accepit, quam corruptis judicibus, pro suffragiis 
divideret (“Alexander King, a cunning and forceful man, cleverly observing that 
wickedness and shame of his order, received money from his clients to dish out 
to corrupt judges for favourable decisions”).9* Remarkably, in 1605, Alexander 
King and Thomas Craig were recommended as men most suited to joining 
the Lords of Session, and both were described as men of erudition and “good 
conversation.”?3 We see something of this “good conversation” in Craig’s own 
correspondence, where he reveals that he had private conversations with King 
and describes him as a man most learned in Scots law.’ This conversation con- 
firms what the circumstantial evidence already strongly suggested: that Craig 
and King had a personal relationship. All of the evidence, therefore, shows that 
Thomas Craig had strong personal, vocational, and familial ties with the King 
family over two generations. 


90 A cursory glance through the list of criminal trials in Scotland show that Thomas Craig 
and Alexander King routinely served as co-counsel during trials: Robert Pitcairn, Criminal 
Trials in Scotland, from 1488 to 1626 (3 vols, Edinburgh, 1833). 

91 See note 88 above for Alexander's pro-Catholic activities. On Alexander’s career and his 
large (still extant) manuscript treaties (in Latin) on the law of the sea: A.R.G. McMillan, 
“Admiralty and Maritime Law’, in The Sources and Literature of Scots Law, vol. 1 (Stair 
Society, 1935), 331; and GJ. Bell, Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, vol. 7 (Stair Society, 
1870), 546. 

92 W. Blackwood, “Early administration of justice in Scotland’, in W. Blackwood (ed.) The 
Edinburgh Law Journal, 1 (Edinburgh, 1832), 321-334, at pp. 322-3. The Latin account of 
Alexander King is taken from Robert Johnston, Historia Rerum Britannicarum (1655), 231. 

93 Ilay Campbell, The Acts of Sederunt of the Lords of Council and Session (Edinburgh, 181), 
62-3. Alexander King senior, from the evidence of his retour (128: Feb. 1603), would seem 
to have been a member before his death. 

94 John Ford, Law and Opinion in Scotland during the Seventeenth Century (Bloomsbury, 
2007), 236. Thomas’ description of King strikes a discordant note with the strident denun- 
ciation of him found in the above quotation from Johnston’s history. 
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In the conversation Craig had with King, he mentions another person 
with whom he and King had personal relations, and through whom we move 
another degree closer to discerning the outlines of the circle of acquaintances 
of which Craig and King were part: William Oliphant. We know from William 
Oliphant’s donation to St Leonard’s College, St Andrews in 1620 that he had, 
like Craig, a humanist’s love for classical literature. His autographed copy of 
Xenophon still survives in St Andrews University’s Special Collections.9° The 
book was originally owned by Alexander's younger brother, Adam, whose 
signature is prominently written across the title page.°° William must have 
acquired his copy of Xenophon before Adam’s death on 10 August 1620, as John 
Scot of Scotstarvit (who, as well as being the editor of the DPs, also oversaw the 
donation of a collection of books to the new humanity class at St Andrews) had 
the donation by 1 August 1620. Therefore, it is likely that William obtained his 
copy of Xenophon as a gift from Adam before his death in August 1620. Adam 
King, like his elder brother Alexander (and Buchanan, Thomas and John Craig, 
and Melville) studied at St Andrews, and then made his way to Paris.9” Also 
like his elder brother before him, Adam was detained by the state for ‘papist’ 
activities.28 Before he returned to Scotland, he had a successful academic 
career, which culminated in the position of professor of mathematics and phi- 
losophy at the College of Lisieux.99 He was also in the running for the role of 
rector of the University of Paris, which he failed to achieve.!°° There is some 


95  Xenophontos omnia que extant opera Joanne Lewenklaio interprete (editio secunda, fol. 
Basileae, 1572): St Andrews Special Collections, bookmark: Scot.pPa4494.A2B72. 

96 The signature on the cover is a match with Adam’s signature on an Album Amicorum 
from Leiden: Album amicorum Van Reigersberg, 45, University of Leiden: bookmark: 
BPL 2702. 

97 Kingis recorded as enrolled in 1576: Maitland Anderson, Early Records, 289. For his activi- 
ties in Paris from 1581-1589, see: John Durkan, “Adam King: A Church Papist’, in IR 52.2 
(2001), 195-99, at p. 196. John Craig was the only one of the St Andrews students not to go 
to Paris; see note 54 above. 

98 csP Scot, xii, 77. Also see Durkan, “Adam King”, 197. 

99 In the Album Amicorum from Leiden, King describes himself thus (p. 45):...philoso- 
phiae et mathematum multis annis Lutetiae professor petroramaeus, Album amicorum 
Van Reigersberg: University of Leiden, bookmark: BPL 2702. King’s self-identification as a 
“Ramist” professor is interesting, and has implications for how we view Scots intellectu- 
als in this period in general. It highlights that King had an attachment to an academic 
and intellectual approach to science (following Petrus Ramus, the ‘modern’ educational 
reformer) that transcended his own (Catholic) religious loyalties (Ramus was a Protestant 
martyr, killed in the St Bartholomew’s Day massacres). 

100 Durkan, “Adam King”, 197 for his nomination as rector. King’s poem “Querela ad Senatum 
Parisinum’, a pointed attack upon bribery and corruption during elections for offices in 
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biographical information about Adam’s life contained in his poetry, but in gen- 
eral, as with Craig’s poetry, it is the influence of astronomical poetry and the 
didactic tradition that stands out. In 1616 Adam King completed his prose com- 
mentary to George Buchanan’s work, and added his own “supplements” (sup- 
plementa) to it. The supplements themselves comprise over seven-hundred 
hexameter lines, and his prose commentary is over 110,000 words long. It there- 
fore represents an extraordinarily detailed and comprehensive critique of the 
Sphaera by a respected European academic, and also a fine poetic continua- 
tion by a learned and subtle poet. It is not possible to examine King’s work 
on the Sphaera in detail here because of the scope and scale of his edition; nor 
is it necessary to determine his immersion in the astronomical tradition, given 
that it is the explicit concern of his magnum opus.!°? A brief discussion on the 
nature of some of the ideological and methodological approaches King takes 
in his poetry and commentary on the Sphaera, though, will give a preliminary 
overview of his approach.!°3 King’s work also offers more than an opportunity 
to witness ideological and methodological convergence and difference. As we 
shall see, it provides further evidence of a receptive audience within Scotland, 
whose interests and concerns were shaping scientific discourse and the intel- 
lectual environment in early-modern Scotland. 


the University, is one of three poems (two, including the Querela, are contained in the 
DPS; one, the Interpretatio Emblematis is only found in his Ms at Edinburgh) in which 
King examines his time at Paris, both administratively and politically. For King’s activities 
at Paris, and the progress of the various controversies he was involved in, see C. Egasse 
Du Boulay, Historia Universitatis Parisiensis ... tomus sextus: ab anno 1500 ad an[num| 1600 
(Paris, 1673), 788-90. 

101 The supplements, with citational survey and critical apparatus, are available at: http:// 
www.dps.gla.ac.uk/delitiae. 

102 King’s ‘religious’ poetry is also avowedly astronomical. For a close reading of some of his 
religious poetry, and its immersion in the didactic tradition, see McOmish, “Scotland 
demands the Latin Muse’. 

103 King quotes and cites the work of many ancient authors (Aristotle, Aristarchus, 
Posidonius, Hipparchus, Eratosthenes, Aratus, Strabo, Ptolemy, Xenophanes, Xenophon, 
Vitruvius, Cicero, Cleomedes and more). His use of modern authors (Kepler, Galileo, 
Brahe, Clavius, Copernicus, Rothmann and many more) is wide-ranging and significant. 
There is little space here for a comprehensive discussion of this. My forthcoming edition 
of Buchanan and King’s Sphaera will provide an exhaustive list of authors, influence, and 
presentation. 
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Adam King was a mathematicus. If we did not know this from his title, we 
would discern it from his approach. Like Buchanan, he enthusiastically rec- 
onciled new knowledge obtained by observational evidence with humanist 
culture. King takes up the theme of the habitability of the tropics discussed 
by Buchanan at the end of book three (lines 478-566).!°* King’s supplements 
(his own scientific poetry) attempted to reconcile ancient learning to the 
new, with less of an emphasis placed on the philosophical implications (as in 
Buchanan), and more of an emphasis on the practical benefits of mathematics. 
In a neat humanist trick, King credits the ancients with using their astronomi- 
cal knowledge to grid the earth into zones, which made it possible for modern 
explorers to discover hitherto unknown regions of the earth. In Sphaera book 
4, King places his emphasis on mathematical explanatory frameworks, and 
alludes to the metrical ‘mapping’ of the earth from the sky by Posidonius and 
Eratosthenes (whose calculations on the circumference of the earth formed 
the basis of Posidonius’ division of the earth into climes):1% 


qui primi aethereas animo et ratione sagaci 
monstravere vias: et quas non cannabe possent, 
Caelo metiri terras docuere!6 


(lines 507-9) 


[They who first, with their mind and wise reasoning, pointed out the sky’s 
orbits, also demonstrated how to measure the regions of the earth (which 
they could not by rope) through the sky,...] 


104 See note 36 above. 

105 Eratosthenes determined this by extrapolating the angular ratio between Syene and 
Alexandria (via Euclid’s theory of parallel lines), which was shown by the differing angle 
of the sun's rays on these points of earth when the sun was at vertex above Syene. The 
main sources for the activities of both men are: Strabo, Geographia, 2.1-5; Cleomedes, De 
Motu Circulari Corporum Caelestium, 2.132-157; and Ptolemy, Cosmographia, 2.23. For a 
discussion on the nature of the relationship between Eratosthenes and Posidonius, see: 
A. Diller, “Geographical latitudes in Eratosthenes, Hipparchus and Posidonius”, in Klio, 
27 (1934), 258-269. However, King is also without doubt following (and adapting) Virgil's 
translation of Eratosthenes’ Hermes found at Georgics 1.231-256. It is this latter literary 
interface that shows King at his erudite, allusive best: taking a familiar poetic model (here 
Virgil) and reading through the text to explore the ideological, literary, and intellectual 
hinterland of the source. 

106 Adam King, Sphaera 4.507-9. 
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“Their shrewd cunning,” continues King, “has given to our age newly-explored 
seas in every corner of the world, and has convinced us that every region can 
be inhabited.” The transmission of Posidonius and Eratosthenes through the 
rediscovered texts of Cleomedes, Ptolemy, and Strabo (all of whom are dis- 
cussed by King in his commentary to book four alone), inspired both King’s 
praise of the ancients, and Buchanan's philosophical theories on the potential 
reasons for the habitability of the tropics. King’s emphasis on mathematical 
theory as a means through which philosophical supposition can be definitively 
determined places him firmly in the mould of the early-modern mathematicus 
described above. The modern seafarers owe their successes to the calculations 
and theories of Eratosthenes, Posidonius, and Ptolemy. However, King also 
says that by standing on the shoulders of these giants, the modern world now 
knows more than the ancients could ever imagine: “...it [their own clever- 
ness] has revealed a world unknown to the ancients...” (4.520). 

Another interesting aspect of King and Buchanan’s ideological conver- 
gence deserves a brief mention. In King’s supplement to Buchanan’s final book 
(book 5), King follows his predecessor in denouncing astrological interpreta- 
tion of astronomical phenomena. In the tradition of astronomical literature 
that King, Buchanan, Craig, and Melville all follow, astrology plays an impor- 
tant role. Ptolemy, the great champion of the geocentric universe that the older 
generation of Buchanan, Melville, and Thomas Craig accepted, and that the 
next generation of Adam King, John Craig, and, as we shall see, William King 
and James Reid tentatively accepted but also disputed, admits the potential 
of astrological truth.!°’ The astronomical tradition of didactic poetry is per- 
vasively influenced by astrological theorising, especially Manilius—an author 
whom Melville and King knew especially well, and with whom Buchanan was 
intimately familiar—and Aratus.!°° Some of the most prominent individu- 
als in the contemporary astronomical community in Europe were also involved 
in various levels of astrological contemplation: Copernicus, Brahe, Kepler, and 
latterly, Galileo.!09 Yet what we find of it in the poetry of Buchanan, Melville, 
Craig, and King is silence and detached engagement (see Craig’s conventional 
‘golden-age-written-in-the-stars’ panegyric to King James above) in some cases, 
and in others outright hostility. Buchanan and King fall into this latter category. 
Following in the footsteps of Buchanan, who devotes a large part of his unfin- 
ished book five to dismissing astrology (lines 50-99), King relates how, once 


107 See introduction to Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos, a work devoted to the explication of astrology. 
108 The critical apparatus to the works of these poets contained in the DPs provides a com- 

prehensive citational survey of the poets’ interaction with their ancient predecessors. 
109 Westman, The Copernican Question, 25-55. 
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the Romans apprehended the mechanics and fixed laws of the universe, their 
former fear of celestial portents disappeared (lines 74-82). King puts consider- 
able poetic effort into presenting the abject stupidity and slavish mentality of 
those who fear the portents in the skies—taking up, as it does, almost a third 
of his supplement to book 5. 

King’s Sphaera represents something more than evidence of his own voca- 
tional biases, and his position in relation to astrology. King’s manuscript was 
deposited sometime in the early-seventeenth century in Edinburgh University 
Library.” There is no record left at the university as to how it got there. What 
we do have is evidence of who would have access to it while it was in the uni- 
versity. On the dedication page to the King edition, Patrick Sands wrote an 
epigram on the merits of Adam King the poet, and his edition of the Sphaera.™ 
Patrick Sands had been a regent at the University of Edinburgh from 1583 
to 1597, and would become, in 1620, the year of King’s death, principal of the 
university. In 1607, Patrick Sands and Adam King were entrusted by the king 
with the decision concerning who should produce the grammar book to be 
used in the schools for instruction in Latin—a decision they found in favour 
of their mutual friend Alexander Hume, who also wrote dedicatory poems 
to King’s manuscript." In Sands’ dedicatory poem, he states that King has 
now joined Sacrobosco (whose activities Sands places firmly in the class- 
room: Uraniae... scholis) and Buchanan in the list of illustrious Scots writ- 
ing astronomical material that “lights up” the universe. Patrick also wrote an 
introductory verse to John Napier’s manuscript of 1616 on the abacus, entitled 
Rabdologia. This was published in Edinburgh in 1617, and it was also, like 
King’s work, patronised by Alexander Seton." As well as sharing a vocational 


110 The bookmark imprinted on King’s manuscript has been confirmed by the Centre for 
Research Studies at Edinburgh University Library as early- to mid-17th century. 

111 See: Nicolls, Progresses, iii, 386, for a brief overview of his life. 

112 Durkan, “Education: the laying of fresh foundations’, 140. 

113 J. Napier, Rabdologiae seu numerationis per virgulas libri duo (Edinburgh, 1617). The fact 
that Napier’s manuscript was published and King’s was not should not lessen our view of 
its impact on Edinburgh’s astronomical community. As Theo Van Heijnsbergen has dem- 
onstrated in relation to the Bannatyne Ms—a non-published document he has described 
as “without question the most important literary document of early Scottish literature’— 
the manuscript was a culturally-accepted way for the dissemination of important infor- 
mation in Scotland in the early-modern period (especially among family groups and those 
with shared interests): Theo Van Heijnsbergen, “The interaction between literature and 
history in Queen Mary’s Edinburgh: the Bannatyne Manuscript and its prosopographical 
context’, in A.A. MacDonald, M. Lynch, and I.B. Cowan (eds), The Renaissance in Scotland: 
Studies in Literature, Religion, History, and Culture (Leiden, 1994), 183-225, at p. 183. 
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interest and a nexus of connections, both Patrick Sands and Adam King 
shared an appreciation of the value of the literary enterprise that the Sphaera 
represented. 

There was a further individual at Edinburgh at this time whose connection 
to Adam is equally, if not more significant. William King was regent under 
Sands, when Patrick was principal at Edinburgh (1620-2). Evidence of their 
relationship preceded this, though. In 1617, both Sands and King were represen- 
tatives of the University of Edinburgh who ‘disputed’ on philosophical subjects 
before the king, when King James made a grand return to Scotland." William 
King was also Adam’s nephew, the son of his elder sister Janet, the widow of 
James Mossman, who later remarried a notary from the north (a man, confus- 
ingly, who shared her brother and father’s name, Alexander King)."5 The three 
men represent a group of individuals bound by close vocational and familial 
ties. William’s activities when regent at the University of Edinburgh deserve 
some attention. His Theses Astronomicae survive for the period when Adam 
King completed his Sphaera in 1616. In them, William referred to Brahe’s work 
on the comet of 1577 to provide evidence that Aristotle may be wrong, and 
that the heavens are mutable."® In general, subjecting theory to the furnace of 
dialectic and, when possible, practical application, is a prominent character- 
istic of the astronomical experience of humanists in Scotland and Europe. In 
both the traditional texts, and the new Greek texts which Buchanan and King 
interacted with, and which formed the basis of the educational experience 
in Scotland, opposing arguments are articulated, and their merits debated."” 
William’s approach follows the method of examining opposing theories seen 


114 Nicolls, Progresses, iii, 370. William and Patrick were even on the same ‘team’ in the intel- 
lectual debate that was put on for the king’s entertainment. 

115 Primary literary evidence of William as Adam’s nephew comes from Thomas Craufurd, 
William King’s colleague at Edinburgh for 14 years: Thomas Craufurd, History of the 
University of Edinburgh, from 1580 to 1646 (Edinburgh, 1808), 66. There is a misreading of 
this passage from Craufurd in Hew Scott (ed.), Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae, vol. 1 (Edinburgh, 
1915), 10, where William is recorded as Alexander and Adam’s brother-in-law. The mis- 
take is replicated in McOmish, ‘Adam King: a man for all seasons’ in The Innes Review 
66.2 (2015), 191-207. My thanks again to Professor John Ford at Aberdeen for sharing his 
detailed research on the King family’s genealogy, which has definitively established the 
nature of Adam's relationship to William. 

116 W.King, Theses Astronomicae (Edinburgh, 1616). 

117 Cleomedes presents Posidonius’ theories even though he argues against them (see the 
discussion above on the habitability of the tropics); Sacrobosco’s commentator Robert 
Anglus also details the theories of those with whom he disagrees. Buchanan’s Sphaera 
itself is a dialectical interface with Brahe and Copernicus. 
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in John Craig, both when teaching the likes of Liddel in the universities in 
Germany, and also when disputing with Brahe. More specifically, however, it 
is painstakingly and lucidly set out in the content, form, and structure of his 
uncle’s manuscript: the theories of Clavius are juxtaposed with Copernicus; 
Kepler with Brahe; and Galileo with all.¥8 

The activities of William’s fellow regents in this period also highlight that the 
tradition of practical astronomical instruction (that of the mathematici) con- 
tinued its evolution in the post-Copernican period. The theses of the University 
of Edinburgh from the period 1616 until 1626 show the continuing influence 
of the mathematical approaches and astronomical theories that the new sci- 
ences had been exerting upon Scottish educational life for over 80 years.!!9 In 
1618 Andrew Young made observations about the comet which appeared that 
year, and asserted that its movement could be reasonably accounted for by its 
own independent motion (as opposed to its movement as part of a collective 
in a solid sphere). This acceptance of Tycho Brahe’s view of a fluid universe 
has been described as evidence of Young breaking with Scottish educational 
tradition.!2° Perhaps in its conclusions it represents a break from the opin- 
ion of John Craig (immutability), but it does not in methodology. As we have 
seen above, Craig was also actively charting the skies in Edinburgh while con- 
sidering the theories of Brahe. Young, like Craig, was actively observing the 
phenomena and then subjecting them to theory. Young’s ability to determine 
the latitude of Edinburgh and the inclination of the ecliptic in 1617 has also 
been posited as an unaccountable marvel: “Young made a number of other 
remarkable observations, considering his circumstances ...”!7! In fact this is 
not particularly remarkable if we consider that Adam King had represented 
the latitudes of Scottish cities in tabular form in his manuscript, which could 
be consulted at leisure by those who had access to it.122 The importance of 
understanding Adam's work, and understanding the tradition of which it is 
part, is clear. The activities of Adam’s nephew, his friend Patrick Sands, and 
their colleagues at Edinburgh (and the related activities—both causally and 


118 For the oppositional evaluation: Rosen, Copernicus and his Successors, 212-3. See note 103 
above for a provisional list of the protagonists in King’s educational tour de force. 

119 The theses are preserved in Edinburgh University Library. 

120 Russell, “Cosmological teaching”, 125-6. 

121 Ibid., 126. The “circumstances” are no doubt those which led Russell to state that of “the 
writers who studied or worked in Scotland, we find very few who wrote on astronomy dur- 
ing the 16th and 17th centuries.” Russell, “The Copernican system’, 230. Young’s findings on 
the comet appear in the theses for the year 1621. 

122 King MS, fos 1081-109. 
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thematically—at Marischal in Aberdeen) represent the high water-mark of 
astronomical enquiry at Edinburgh. From 1626 onwards, the theses lose their 
inquisitive, probing edge. We cannot say for certain what happened to astro- 
nomical discourse in the late 1620s at the University of Edinburgh.!23 What 
we can say with a degree of certainty is that the regents in Edinburgh and the 
teachers in Marischal College up to the 1620s were part of a Scottish scientific 
culture that stretched back eighty years, and which had sprung from, and con- 
tributed to, the wider European Scientific Revolution. The death of John Napier 
in 1617, John Craig in 1620, Adam King also in 1620, and Andrew Young in 1623 
(not to mention the death of Duncan Liddel, Thomas Craig, and Alexander 
King not long before this) represented the passing of a circle of individuals 
who had provided the intellectual and material backbone of this like-minded 
community. 


Conclusion 


From the time of Buchanan through to the time of William King, astronomi- 
cal discourse was a key part of intellectual life in early-modern Scotland. Yet 
little work has been done to try and understand its literary and intellectual 
background. What work there has been has focused solely upon individual 
responses to a wider European debate. The aim of the preceding discussion was 
to develop some of the excellent commentaries that have been made recently 
on all of the authors from the period, and to discuss their work as products of 
their time and place. The astronomical work of Buchanan, Melville, the Kings, 
the Craigs, Napier, and Liddel was the product of a nexus of educational, cul- 
tural, and personal relationships that existed between Scots both abroad and 
at home, and which developed over time. The literary and ideological products 
of these relationships found their way into formal education in Scotland, and 
were also disseminated more widely among a Scottish Latin literate public. 
The impact of contemporary astronomical debate in Europe upon intellec- 
tual life in Scotland was profound, and in turn many Scots made significant 
contributions to the scientific debate and its literary dissemination in Europe. 
George Buchanan’s Sphaera, the pervasive impact of didactic literature in 
the poetry of the pps, the Craig brothers’ poetry and letters, John Napier’s 
work, Adam King’s manuscript, and the theses astronomicae of the Edinburgh 
regents all testify to a time of exciting intellectual, academic and cultural 


123 Russell suggests that church pressures on William King’s co-regent James Reid was the 
catalyst for a retreat into Aristotelian conservatism: Russell, “Cosmological teaching’, 127. 
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evolution in Scotland, played out against the backdrop of the contested dia- 
lectical exchanges of the Scientific Revolution across Europe. It was facilitated 
by a network of individuals who had close vocational, personal, and familial 
ties. With Adam King’s death in 1620, and James Reid and William King’s retire- 
ment from academia, a longstanding and amazingly progressive tradition lost 
some of its momentum.!4 Thankfully in works like King’s manuscript, Thomas 
Craig’s poetry, John Craig’s letters (and his annotated edition of Copernicus), 
the work of John Napier, and the Edinburgh theses we have some marvellous 
relics of this important stage in the history of science in Scotland, Britain, and 
Northern Europe. 


124 Though Buchanan's text still continued to have a devoted following (see note 10 above); 
Christopher Wren’s liberal paraphrasing and appropriation of large passages from 
Buchanan's Sphaera in his Parentalia (Wren, “Zodiacus” 4 follows Sphaera 1.5; the rest 
of Wren’s poetic corpus reads like a cento of Buchanan, Sphaera 1) shows that the famed 
architect and scientist was intimately familiar with the text from an early age. Isaac 
Newton also owned at least one edition of Buchanan’s Sphaera (J. Harrison The Library of 
Isaac Newton, (Cambridge 1978), 70; 111). Napier’s work also continued to have a significant 
influence on the evolution of the Scientific Revolution beyond his death in the works of 
Johannes Kepler (note 75 above). 


CHAPTER 3 


The Scottish Fourth Eclogue 


L.B.T. Houghton 


Wherever Latin literature was taught as part of the school curriculum, and 
wherever the composition of Latin verse was practised, there Virgil’s fourth 
Eclogue (the so-called ‘messianic’ eclogue) was bound to permeate—and 
Scotland was no exception. By the time the symptoms associated with the 
Renaissance began to make an appearance in Scotland,! appropriation of lan- 
guage and imagery from Virgil’s poem had long been an indispensable ele- 
ment in the repertoire of panegyrical literature directed towards Continental 
dignitaries;? to be hailed with proclamations of the return of the Golden Age, 
of peace in the animal kingdom, and of prosperity and abundance in the nat- 
ural world had become a mark of princely magnificence, a badge of courtly 
refinement, and an expression of enlightened patronage. For the monarchs of 
Scotland, therefore, the receipt of adulatory addresses drawing on these peren- 
nial themes of political eulogy made a statement similar to that conveyed by 
the construction of a doorway in the style of a classical arch as the entrance 


* With thanks to Steven Reid, David McOmish, Roger Green and Alexander Broadie, and other 
members of the Scottish Latin Reading Group at the University of Glasgow, for discussion 
of a number of the texts considered here; also to Jamie Reid-Baxter, Gesine Manuwald and 
other participants at the conference on “Latin Literature and the Classical World in Early 
Modern Scotland” held in Glasgow in June 2013, where some of the interpretations put for- 
ward in this chapter received their first airing. 

1 On the question of the Renaissance in Scotland, see especially J. Durkan, “The begin- 
nings of humanism in Scotland”, IR, 4 (1953), 5-17; J. MacQueen, “Some aspects of the early 
Renaissance in Scotland’, Forum for Modern Lanquage Studies, 3 (1967), 201-22; and essays 
in A.A. MacDonald, M. Lynch, and I.B. Cowan (eds), The Renaissance in Scotland. Studies in 
Literature, Religion, History and Culture offered to John Durkan (Leiden, 1994) and J. MacQueen 
(ed.), Humanism in Renaissance Scotland (Edinburgh, 1990). 

2 See generally W.L. Grant, “A classical theme in Neo-Latin’, Latomus, 16 (1957), 690-706; 
E.H. Gombrich, “Renaissance and Golden Age’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, 24 (1961), 306-9 [repr. in Gombrich, Norm and Form: Studies in the Art of the 
Renaissance (London, 1966), 29-34]; H. Levin, The Myth of the Golden Age in the Renaissance 
(London, 1970); G. Costa, La Leggenda dei Secoli d’Oro nella Letteratura Italiana (Bari, 1972); 
C.H. Clough, “Chivalry and magnificence in the golden age of the Italian Renaissance’, in 
S. Anglo (ed.), Chivalry in the Renaissance (Woodbridge, 1990), 25-47, at pp. 26-9. 
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to the Chapel Royal at Stirling Castle, to give just one example.? Acclamation 
on Virgilian lines put the northern ruler on a level with his counterparts else- 
where in Europe, whose courts set the pattern for fashion, taste and culture 
among their emulous contemporaries. 

Of course, this was not the only variety of interaction with the fourth 
Eclogue with which the authors, patrons and audiences of early modern 
Scottish Latin poetry were familiar. They were also well aware of the interpre- 
tation of the poem, established since the era of the emperor Constantine, that 
saw in Virgil’s lines, with their anticipation of the return of the Virgin (Ecl. 4.6) 
and the birth of a miraculous child sent from heaven (Ecl. 4.7), a conscious 
or unconscious prophecy of the birth of Christ.4 This understanding of the 
eclogue, promulgated by such luminaries as Dante and Peter Abelard, certainly 
coloured Gavin Douglas’ reading of Virgil. In the prologue to the sixth book of 
his Eneados, Douglas argues for the value of Virgil’s words in a Christian age 
on the grounds that “Ful riche tresour thai bene and precius graith: | For oft 
by Sibilys sawis he tonys his stevyn; | Thus faithfully in his Bucolykis he saith, | 
The maide cummyth bringis new lynnage fra hevyn.”> Although the transla- 
tor acknowledges that the ancient poet “was na Cristyn man” (line 78), this 
does not prevent him from turning later in the prologue to salute the Virgin 
in terms taken from the celebrated vision of the messianic eclogue: “Thow art 


3 On this instance see M. Kemp and C. Farrow, “Humanism in the visual arts, circa 1530-1630’, 
in MacQueen, Humanism in Renaissance Scotland, 32—47, at pp. 43—4 with pl. 27. 

4 See especially D. Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, trans. E.F.M. Benecke (London, 
1895: repr. Princeton, 1997), 96-103; J.B. Mayor, W. Warde Fowler, and R.S. Conway, Virgil's 
Messianic Ecloque: its Meaning, Occasion, & Sources (London, 1907); E. Bourne, “The messi- 
anic prophecy in Vergil’s fourth Eclogue’, The Classical Journal, 11 (1916), 390—400; K. Priimm, 
“Das Prophetenamt der Sibyllen in kirchlicher Literatur, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die 
Deutung der 4. Ekloge Virgils”, Scholastik, 4 (1929), 54-77, 221-46, 498-533; K. Strecker, “Jam 
nova progenies caelo demittitur alto”, Studi medievali, n.s. 5 (1932), 167-86; P. Courcelle, “Les 
exégéses Chrétiennes de la quatrième Eglogue’, Revue des études anciennes, 59 (1957), 294- 
319; S. Benko, “Virgil’s fourth Eclogue in Christian interpretation’, Aufstieg und Niedergang 
der römischen Welt 11.31.1 (1980), 646-705; C. Kallendorf, “From Virgil to Vida: the poeta theo- 
logus in Italian Renaissance commentary’, Journal of the History of Ideas, 56 (1995), 41-62, 
and idem, The Protean Virgil: Material Form and the Reception of the Classics (Oxford, 2015), 
48-58; J.M. Ziolkowski and M.CJ. Putnam, The Virgilian Tradition: The First Fifteen Hundred 
Years (New Haven and London, 2008), 487-503; D. Hadas, “Christians, sibyls and Eclogue 4’, 
Recherches Augustiniennes et Patristiques, 37 (2013), 51-129. 

5 “The Proloug of the Saxt Buke”, lines 69-72, the last line paraphrasing Ecl. 4.6-7, iam redit 
et Virgo...iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. Text of Douglas from D.F.C. Coldwell 
(ed.), Virgil’s Aeneid, translated into Scottish verse by Gavin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
(4 vols, Edinburgh, 1957-64), 3.3, 5. 
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our Sibill, Crystis moder deir, | Prechit by prophetis and Sibilla Cumane; | Thou 
brocht the hevynly lynage in erd heir, | Moder of God, ay virgyne doith remane, | 
Restoring wf the goldin warld agane” (lines 145-9). Later George Buchanan 
would take up the theme of the return of Astraea at the end of his paraphrase 
of Psalm 85, anticipating laeti renovatrix gloria saecli (“the renewing glory of a 
joyful age,” line 27),° while one of the poems of Sir Robert Ayton refers to the 
Saviour as alma Dei soboles, magnum Patris incrementum (“kindly offspring of 
God, great augment of the Father”),” unmistakably echoing Virgil’s cara deum 
suboles, magnum Iovis incrementum (“dear offspring of gods, great augment of 
Jove,” Ecl. 4.49), with the requisite Christianising, monotheistic modifications. 
The Virgilian cento Virgilius Evangelisans of the Scotsman Alexander Ross, 
published in London in 1634, makes predictably liberal use of material from 
the fourth Eclogue (see especially lines 33-40, 53-4, 70-81);8 and as late as the 
early twentieth century, a memorial window dedicated to the classical scholar 
and editor of Musa Latina Aberdonensis Sir William Duguid Geddes in the cha- 
pel of King’s College in Aberdeen depicts Virgil to one side of a scene of the 
adoration of the Magi, holding in his right hand a scroll with the words Jam 
redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna (“Now the Virgin too returns, the reign of 
Saturn returns,” Ecl. 4.6).° There is little in these instances, however, that can be 
seen as in any sense distinctively Scottish; the following survey will therefore 
concentrate primarily on engagements with the Virgilian model that respond 
to particular historical circumstances, and use vocabulary and/or symbolism 


6 For text and comment, see Green, Psalm Paraphrases, 352-5, 585-6. On Buchanan’s use of 
the fourth Eclogue in the Psalm Paraphrases, see 50, where Green observes that “If Vergil’s 
fourth eclogue is a little more conspicuous than others, this is due to its general fame rather 
than any particular attraction as a ‘Messianic eclogue’, for whatever his interpretation of the 
fourth Eclogue Buchanan does not make the Psalmist a prophet of Christ.’ 

7 “Basia sive Strena ad Iacobum Hayum equitem illustrissimum’, line 162; C.B. Gullans (ed.), 
The English and Latin Poems of Sir Robert Ayton (Edinburgh: sts, 1963), 223-30, at p. 228; also 
DPS, i, 54—60. 

8 On Ross's cento see K.A. McGarry, “A study of the Virgilius Evangelizans of Alexander Ross” 
(unpublished Stanford PhD dissertation, 1925); J.W. Binns, Intellectual Culture in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean England: The Latin Writings of the Age (Leeds, 1990), 83, 96-7; S. Dopp, Virgilius 
Evangelisans: zu Praefatio und Prooemium von Alexander Ross’ Christias (1638) (Göttingen, 
2000). 

g I am grateful to Graham Whitaker for information on the Geddes window, which also 
includes the figure of Plato with a quotation from Phaedo 85d. 
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from the fourth Eclogue to comment on Scottish figures and matters relating 
to Scotland and the Scots at the time of their composition. 


Politics, Panegyric and Parody 


The first example to be considered here might be seen as something of a false 
start, insofar as the passage in question invites the reader to expect a reprise 
of the fourth Eclogue before going on to deliver something rather different. 
The opening lines of George Buchanan's “Genethliacon Jacobi Sexti Regis 
Scotorum” (1566), as we might expect from the genre of the poem," address the 
young James VI in a laudatory vein that recalls Virgil's celebration of the birth 
of the wondrous puer and the ensuing Golden Age—and even alludes to “the 
oracles of earlier seers” (or “bards,” vates), evoking previous prophecies: Cresce 
puer patriae auspiciis felicibus orte, | Exspectate puer, cui vatum oracla priorum | 
Aurea compositis promittunt secula bellis ...(“Grow, child sprung with happy 
auspices for your country, long-awaited child, to whom the oracles of earlier 
seers promise the Golden Age, with wars laid to rest...,” lines 1-3).!* The asso- 
ciation of aurea secula (here incorporated, appropriately enough, in what is 
now known as a ‘golden line’) with the puer James, together with the refer- 
ence to vates priores, might initially lead the reader to suppose that the poet 
is encouraging an identification of the latter with the divine child predicted 
in the Virgilian archetype. As the poem proceeds, however, we encounter 


10 Inpractice, this will restrict the scope of the investigation to appropriations of the eclogue 
in the political sphere. For a further category of applications of the fourth Eclogue, namely 
to reflect on issues of literary significance, see James Gatt’s acrostic (dated 1724) in praise 
of Thomas Ruddiman’s inauguration of a “new age of Buchanan:” J. MacQueen, “An acros- 
tic tribute to Thomas Ruddiman and his edition of Buchanan’s works’, in I.D. MacFarlane 
(ed.), Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Sanctandreani. Proceedings of the Fifth International 
Congress of Neo-Latin Studies, St Andrews 24 August to 1 September 1982 (Binghamton, NY, 
1986), 69-78. 

11 On the Neo-Latin genethliacon, see especially A. Smeesters, Aux Rives de la Lumière: la 
Poésie de la Naissance chez les Auteurs Néo-Latins des Anciens Pays-Bas entre la Fin duXV° 
Siècle et le Milieu du XVII" siècle (Leuven, 2011). 

12 Text in McGinnis and Williamson, George Buchanan, 154-63; the translation here, as else- 
where, is mine. 

13 So MacQueen, “From Rome to Ruddiman’, comments (194): “To a degree this poem is 
reminiscent of Virgil’s ‘messianic’ fourth Eclogue, which celebrates the birth of a child 
who is to be the fulfilment of prophecy, put an end to civil wars, bring back Astraea, god- 
dess of Justice, and restore the Golden Age.” 
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none of the supernatural phenomena that figure so prominently in the clas- 
sical exemplar—no amicable animals along the lines of Ecl. 4.22, no prodi- 
gious botanical curiosities such as those pictured in Ecl. 4.23-5 and 28-30, 
and certainly nothing approaching the spontaneously colour-changing sheep 
of Ecl. 4.42-5. Rather, the emphasis is on the restoration of peace after long 
and destructive conflict, and not even the universal peace of Virgil's cosmic 
utopia, so much as harmony between hitherto hostile neighbours: Jam neque 
Saxonidae Scotos, nec Saxona Scotus | Infestus premet, et cognato sanguine fer- 
rum | Polluet, et miseras praedando exhauriet urbes (“No longer will the Saxons 
oppress the Scots, nor the hostile Scot the Saxon, nor will he pollute his sword 
with kindred blood, and drain the wretched cities by his plunder,” lines 10-12). 
It is tempting to think that, rather than indulging in the oracular extravagances 
of the Virgilian vision, Buchanan is deliberately downplaying the inflated pro- 
phetic apparatus of traditional panegyric in order to present a vision that 
can—and should—realistically be accomplished in the contemporary world.!4 
That he had little time for the esoteric excesses of sibylline mysticism might 
be inferred from a comment in his satirical “Franciscanus”: Tu modo ne dubita, 
monitis nec certius istis | Esse puta insanae quod ructavere Sibyllae (“Don't doubt 
it, and don’t suppose that what the crazy Sibyls belched out is more certain 
than those warnings,” lines 67—8).!5 Here we have a conscious departure, then, 
from the usual template for acclamations of a new Golden Age—but for a full 
appreciation of Buchanan’s point an awareness of the conventional exploita- 
tion of the portents of the fourth Eclogue for the purposes of courtly compli- 
ment is nonetheless required. 

A detailed familiarity with the source text is also necessary in the case of 
parody, and perhaps nothing illustrates more clearly the recognition accorded 
to Virgil’s fourth Eclogue in early modern Scotland than Andrew Melville's 
scathing lampoon on Robert Montgomery, archbishop of Glasgow from 1581 to 
1585.16 Melville’s “Parodia” adheres closely to the wording of the opening lines 


14 For the argument that Horace is aiming at precisely the same effect in his toning-down of 
Virgilian exoticism in the Carmen saeculare, see D. Barker, “‘The golden age is proclaimed’? 
The Carmen Saeculare and the renascence of the golden race’, Classical Quarterly (n.s), 46 
(1996), 434-46; A.T. Zanker, “Late Horatian lyric and the Virgilian golden age”, American 
Journal of Philology, 131 (2010), 495-516. 

15 For the text see McGinnis and Williamson, George Buchanan, 190-1. 

16 Text in [Anon.,] Viri Clarissimi A. Melvini Musae et P. Adamsoni Vita et Palinodia et Celsae 
Commissionis ceu Delegatae Potestatis Regiae in Causis Ecclesiasticis Brevis & Aperta 
Descriptio (Amsterdam?, 1620), 6; for discussion of the poem, see SJ. Reid, “Melville's 
anti-episcopal poetry: the Andreae Melvini Musae’, in Mason and Reid, Andrew Melville, 
127-54, at pp. 139-40. 
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of the eclogue, but the resonant utterances of the Virgilian original, so often 
marshalled to pay homage to eminent public figures, are here deflated by the 
insertion of punning references to pigs, squalor and warfare—sometimes at 
the expense of coherent grammar and syntax. The attack may also derive some 
of its force from the reader’s awareness of the time-honoured Christological 
associations of the messianic eclogue, the distortion of the prophetic lines per- 
haps being intended to suggest a perversion of true religion on the part of the 
churchman here lambasted by his Presbyterian opponent: 


Glottiades Musae paulo pejora canamus. 

Non omnes suggesta juvant, humilesque ministri 

Si canimus cellas, cellae sunt praesule dignae. 

Vitima cumaei nunc tempus venit Aselli. 

Spurcus ab impuro porcorum nascitur ordo. 

Jam redit & lurco, redeunt satura omnia regna. 

Jam nova proluvies aula demittitur atra. 

Tu modo nascenti porco, quo farrea primum 

Desinet & torto surget gens ferrea mundo, 

Castra fave Bellona: tuus Mars regnat in illo. 
(lines 1-10) 


[Muses of the Clyde, let’s sing things a little worse. Not everyone finds 
pleasure in pulpits and humble ministers. If we sing of pigsties, pigsties 
are worthy of a prelate. Now has come the [last: but ultima does not agree 
with tempus] time of the Cumaean Donkey. The filthy order of pigs is 
born from impurity. Now the glutton too returns, every well-filled reign 
returns. Now a new slurry is sent down from the palace of darkness. You 
just be favourable, [chaste]! Bellona, to the newborn pig, at whose com- 
ing the race of corn will first of all cease, and the race of iron will arise in 
the twisted world: your Mars reigns in him.] 


The pun on farrea/ferrea in lines 8-9 is impossible to reproduce satisfactorily 
in English; perhaps the closest equivalent would be to say that the age of grain 
has been replaced by the age of groan. 

Melville was also capable of deploying material from Virgil’s famous enco- 
mium in a much more orthodox manner.!® The introductory poem to his 


17 Note, however, that Virgil’s casta has been changed to the noun castra, “camps.” 
18 On Melville and Eclogue 4, see further D. McOmish, “The poet and his art: Andrew Melville 
and Latin literature’, in Mason and Reid, Andrew Melville, 177-99, at pp. 188-9, 199. 
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“Gathelus” addresses Henry Frederick, eldest son of James vi and 1; after the 
former’s early death in 1612, Henry’s chaplain Daniel Price wrote “in HIM, a 
glimmering light of the Golden times appeare,”!? and during his lifetime also 
(as we shall see again) such commendations enjoyed a regular currency. In 
Melville's dedicatory poem, the recollection of the fourth Eclogue is slight, but 
nonetheless discernible—and the Virgilian colouring is possibly reinforced by 
the apostrophe to the prince as divine puer (“divine child,” line 22). Here the 
element assimilated from the Roman model is not the ubiquitous proclama- 
tion of the return of Saturnia regna, nor the descent of a new offspring from 
heaven, nor any of the spectacular symptoms of the incipient Golden Age, but 
the lines from the eclogue in which the child begins to learn of the deeds of his 
father and the nature of virtue (Ecl. 4.26—7). The final two lines of the passage 
exhibit a number of items of vocabulary from this section of Virgil’s poem:?° 


Tuque patris magni spes magna, ac maxima cura, 
Nunc Federice puer, vir mox et viribus ingens 
Invicti Federici et Fergusi invicta propago, 
Huc ades o divine puer. Tibi semina prima 
Fatorum et regni nunc spargimus. Eia age messem 
Collige: et antiquorum animis adsuesce atavorum 
Jam nunc et legere et mirari ingentia facta, 
Aemulus antiquae famae et virtutis avitae. 

(lines 19-26) 


[ And you, great hope of your great father, and his greatest care, Frederick— 
now a boy, but soon to be a man and great in your strength, unconquered 
offshoot of unconquered Frederick and of Fergus—be present, divine 
child. For you we now scatter the first seeds of fate and of kingship. Come, 
then, gather up the harvest, and become accustomed, with the tempera- 
ment of your ancient forebears, now to read and to marvel at their mighty 
deeds, aspiring to their ancient fame and ancestral valour. | 


The Virgilian echoes of Jam... legere et (line 25; cf. iam legere et, Ecl. 4.27), facta 
(line 25; cf. Ecl. 4.26) and virtutis (line 26; cf. virtus, Ecl. 4.27) are here com- 
bined with an expression based on George Buchanan’s address to Timoléon, 
son of his patron Charles de Cossé, Count of Brissac, at the opening of his “De 
Sphaera” (see 1.16, magni spes maxima patris), and with allusions to recent 


19 Quoted in AJ. Smith (ed.), John Donne (London and New York, 1983), 38. 
20 For the text see McGinnis and Williamson, George Buchanan, 284-5. 
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history (Frederick in line 21 denotes the prince’s maternal grandfather 
Frederick 11 of Denmark) and the traditional mythology of the Scottish crown 
(hence Fergusi. .. propago, referring to the descent of the kings of Scotland 
from the mythical Fergus, as asserted by Hector Boece and more tentatively 
Buchanan in their histories). 

A more blatant reuse of components from the fourth Eclogue can be seen 
in the opening lines of Sir Robert Ayton’s panegyric to James vı on the lat- 
ter’s departure for England to effect the union of the crowns in 1603.7! Helena 
Mennie Shire finds in Ayton’s verses “[c]harm and integrity even in panegyric,” 
while for D.F.C. Coldwell, “[h]is hyperbolic flattery of King James is well-tuned, 
if sycophantic.”?? As in Buchanan’s “Genethliacon’, we have here an augury of 
the new Golden Age, but this time it is to be accompanied by manifestations 
of natural abundance such as were lacking in Buchanan’s poem, at least one of 
which unmistakably recalls a much-imitated item in the fantastic sequence 
of Virgilian prodigies: 


Fata per aethereos iam maturata recursus, 
Implerant justum decreti temporis orbem; 
Quo vatum firmanda fides, quorum entheus ardor, 
Auspiciis, IACOBE, tuis, & sospite ductu, 
Saecla Caledoniae desponderat aurea genti. 

Ergo illi, ut soles lucerent purius auro; 
Ergo illi, ut quercus sudarent roscida mella, 
Sponte sua tellus gravidam demitteret alvum, 
Omnigenis foecunda bonis, & pacis in umbra 
Laetius exurgens fronderet termes olivae... 

(lines 1-10) 


21 “Ad IACOBVM v1. Britanniarum regem, Angliam petentem, ROBERTI AYTONI 
Panegyris”; for the text see Gullans, 209-19; also DPS, i, 40—50. For a further adaptation by 
Ayton of material from Eclogue 4, see line 5 of his epigram “In Principis Nativitatem’, on 
the birth of the future Charles 11 (Gullans, 248 with 340n.): MAGNUS in occiduO princeps 
modo NASCITUR ORbe (“A great prince is now being born in the western world’), recall- 
ing Virgil's MAGNUS ab integrO saeclorum NASCITUR ORdo (“the great sequence of the 
ages is born anew,’ Ecl. 4.5). 

22 H.M.Shire, Song, Dance and Poetry of the Court of Scotland under King James v1 (Cambridge, 
1969), 216 (and on Ayton see generally 215-54); D.F.C. Coldwell, “Review of C.B. Gullans 
(ed.), The English and Latin Poems of Sir Robert Ayton’, Review of English Studies (n.s), 17 
(1966), 314-16, at p. 316. 
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[The fates, now hastening through their heavenly recurrences, had com- 
pleted the proper cycle of the time decreed, by which was to be confirmed 
the good faith of the prophets whose divinely inspired zeal had pledged 
to the Caledonian race the Golden Age under your auspices, James, and 
safe leadership. 

Thus, so that the sunshine might shine for it [i.e. the Scottish race] 
more clearly than gold; thus, so that oaks might sweat for it dewy honey, 
and the earth might of her own accord let down her loaded womb, fertile 
in good things of every kind, and the olive branch, rising more gladly in 
the shadow of peace, might put forth leaves . . .| 


The images of temporal recurrence and of the Golden Age might already 
prompt the reader to think of Virgil’s millenarian musings; but any lingering 
doubt over the source of Ayton’s conception is decisively dispelled at line 7, 


with its close evocation of Ecl. 4.30, et durae quercus sudabunt roscida mella 
(“and hard oaks shall sweat dewy honey”). The following line arguably main- 
tains the Virgilian tone, with its reference to the spontaneity of the promised 


marvels (sponte sua, line 8; cf. Ecl. 4.45) and its emphasis on the agency of the 
earth (tellus, cf. Ecl. 4.19) in producing this unwonted profusion. After this 
flamboyant introduction, the more outlandish tokens of epochal renewal are 
left behind, as the poet celebrates the blessings of the union: 


Vna tibi, ex omni fieres ut parte beatus, 

Gloria restabat, Scotos ut jungeret Anglis 

Non simulata fides, rixasque oblita priores 

Gratia divisas gentes solidaret in unam, 

Et Tamesin Forthae socio vinciret amore: 

Hoc vatum responsa dabant sperare, sed olim 

Hoc tantum sperare dabant, cum bina sub uno 

Principe regna forent, & jus daret unus utrique. 
(lines 104-11) 


[One glory remained for you, in order for you to be made blessed in every 
respect, namely that unfeigned good faith should join the Scots to the 
English, and forgetting former quarrels mutual esteem should bring 
together divided peoples into one, and should bind the Thames to the 
Forth in shared love: this the oracles of seers gave us to hope, but this 
they gave us to hope in the future only when the two kingdoms should be 
under one prince, and one man should give laws to both. | 
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In view of what we have just observed in Melville’s address to James’s elder son 
(and will see again later in our survey), it is perhaps worth noting that Ayton 
also touches on the alleged descent of the Scottish royal house from Fergus: 
nec quisquam nostro foelicius orbe | Sceptra manu tenuit, repetas licet ordine 
longo, | Et quos Ferguso deductos Scotia jactat, | Et quos famosis memorat vicinia 
fastis... (“nor has anyone in our world held the sceptre in his hand more pros- 
perously, though you go back over in long sequence both those whom Scotland 
boasts as descended from Fergus, and those whom the neighbouring area 
records in its illustrious chronicles,” lines 14—-17).?% 

As we have already seen in the case of Buchanan's “Genethliacon’, this was 
by no means the first time that such imagery had been applied to James v1, 
and perusal of the DPs reveals a number of further examples of adaptation 
of the Virgilian paradigm from the long reign of Buchanan’s one-time pupil. 
So in the opening poem of the anthology, Patrick Adamson’s “Genethliacum” 
for “the most serene prince of Scotland, England and Ireland, James v1, son of 
Queen Mary,’* the infant James is twice addressed as parve puer (“baby boy,” 
lines 43, 83; cf. Ecl. 4.60, 62), and successive lines celebrating the new fertility of 
the earth in response to the recent peace end with the words aristis and cam- 
pos (lines 7-8; cf. the juxtaposition campus arista at Ecl. 4.28). Even less subtle 
is the announcement nunc ferri mollescit in aurum | Durities, redeuntque iterum 
Saturnia regna (“now the hardness of iron softens into gold, and once again 
the reign of Saturn returns,” lines 13-14). A few lines later the poet declares 
Ergo Merlini venit jam carminis aetas (“So now the age of Merlin’s prophecy 
has come’, line 32), substituting for Virgil’s Cumaean Sibyl (cf. Ecl. 4.4, ultima 
Cumaei venit iam carminis aetas) a representative of home-grown prophetic 
talent; and finally, after an earlier nod to the Virgilian line-ending facta parentis 
at line 126, the poem ends with a forecast of the acclamation which the author 


23 It appears that James himself supported this genealogical claim, referring to himself in a 
sonnet as “happie Monarch sprung of Ferguse race:” A.F. Westcott, New Poems by James 
I of England from a Hitherto Unpublished Manuscript (Add. 24195) in the British Museum 
(New York, 1911), 3, quoted by J. Rickard, Authorship and Authority: The Writings of James 
VI and I (Manchester, 2007), 59. 

24 “GENETHLIACUM serenissimi Scotiae, Angliae, et Hiberniae Principis, [ACOBI v1, 
Mariae Reginae filii”; for the text see DPS, i, 13-17. On Adamson, see especially D.G. Mullan, 
Episcopacy in Scotland: The History of an Idea, 1560-1638 (Edinburgh, 1986), 54-73; S.J. Reid, 
Humanism and Calvinism: Andrew Melville and the Universities of Scotland, 1560-1625 
(Farnham, 2011), index s.v. “Adamson, Patrick, archbishop of St Andrews.” 

25 Might iterum, “once again,” signal a self-conscious acknowledgement of the repetition of 
redeunt Saturnia regna from Ecl. 4.6? 
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hopes to receive once his Muse has relayed Stuardas laudes et facta (“Stuart 
praises and exploits,” line 175; cf. heroum laudes et facta parentis, Ecl. 4.26) 
throughout the world. The poem immediately following Adamson’s tribute in 
the pps, Henry Anderson’s panegyric to the same monarch on the latter’s entry 
into Perth in 1580, likens the generosity of the natural world and the unani- 
mous rejoicing on James’s arrival to Saturnia... regna (“the reign of Saturn,” 
line 55) and asserts nova mutatis accedant secula rebus (“a new age is added to 
the world’s changes,” line 56) before going on to sound the praises of the city 
of Perth.2° In each of the first two items in the DPs, then, we find identifiable 
echoes of phrasing from the fourth Eclogue harnessed in the context of politi- 
cal panegyric—a striking demonstration of the prevalence of this practice in 
Latin poetry of the period, in Scotland as elsewhere.’ 


Bucolic Blessings: The Golden Age of Scottish Pastoral 


Engagement with the language and themes of the fourth Eclogue is particularly 
frequent and sustained, as we might expect, in the genre of pastoral poetry, in 
which Virgil’s influential archetype has its original setting.?* In John Barclay’s 
eclogue “Daphnis”? an allegorical treatment of events in France rather than 
Scotland,?° the shepherd Corydon instructs his interlocutor Tityrus to perceive 
what things were like under the now catasterised Daphnis: Cerne decus frontis, 


26 “PANEGYRIS, Ad Serenissimum Potentissimumque Regem IACOBUM v1, Perthanam 
urbem ingredientem v Cal. Iunias, c I ə I o LXXX”; text in DPS, i, 18-24. 

27 Cf. G. Parry, The Golden Age restora. The culture of the Stuart Court, 1603-42 (Manchester, 
1981), 16: “It is extraordinary how powerful and widespread was this political fantasy in 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Europe: it was sustained by poets in many nations 
who considered it as a dream that might at any moment be translated into actuality, and 
virtually all new rulers in the West were regarded as potential realisers of the new age.” 

28 The use of the ‘Golden Age’ theme in the eclogues of Anderson, Leech and Barclay is 
noted by Grant in “A classical theme’, 705. The first eclogue of David Hume of Godscroft, 
“Philomela” (see pps, i, 418-20 for the text, and W.L. Grant, Neo-Latin Literature and 
the Pastoral (Chapel Hill, 1965), 329-30, 347-8 for comment), refers to saecula... aurea 
(‘the golden age,” 66), but there is little in the poem that directly recalls the wording of 
Eclogue 4. 

29 J. Barclay, Ioannis Barclaii carminum libri duo, ad exemplum Londinensis editionis nunc 
primum in Germania recusi (Cologne, 1626), 24-9; also DPS, i, 101-3. On Barclay’s eclogues, 
see especially Grant, Neo-Latin Literature, 201-2, 330, 348-9, 387. 


nu 


30 Grant, Neo-Latin Literature, 330 observes that “Daphnis” “evidently refers to the assassina- 
tion, in 1610, of Henri Iv and the succession of Louis X111 under the regency of Marie de 


Médicis.” 
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trepidosque ad singula tauros | Verba, sed effusis pingues palearibus ire, | Ire & 
oves saturas, Saturnia regna redire ... (“See the glory of his brow, and the bulls 
going forth trembling at his every word, but going forth plump with spreading 
dewlaps, and the sheep proceeding well-fed, the reign of Saturn returning...,” 
lines 81-3). The poem closes with the proclamation of a new Daphnis, under 
whose rule, Tityrus observes, nunc o bona secula surgunt (“now the good age 
is rising,” line 99). Likewise the first eclogue of Henry Anderson, written on 
behalf of the city of Perth on James's return to Scotland in 1617, points to novae 
rerum facies (“the new aspect of things,’ line 28), includes the Virgilian line- 
opening Te duce (“under your leadership,” line 56; cf. Ecl. 4.13), and affirms Sic 
reditus lux alma tui Saturnia secum | Tempora, & antiquos aevi melioris honores | 
Ducet...(“So the nurturing light of your return will bring with it the time of 
Saturn and the ancient glories of a better age,” lines 89—91).3! 

Such passing allusions are eclipsed, however, by pieces in which the subject 
and/or expression of the whole or a large part of the poem are directly mod- 
elled on the pattern of the fourth Eclogue. Here two specimens are of particu- 
lar interest. The earlier of these is the fourth eclogue (“Nearchus”) of Andrew 
Aidie, principal of Marischal College in Aberdeen from 1614 to 1618, to be found 
in his collection Pastoria in decem distributa eclogas (“Pastoral pieces divided 
into ten eclogues”), published at Danzig in 1610.8? Aidie’s poem, which takes 
the form of a genethliacon for Prince Henry Frederick, makes extensive use 
of the fourth Eclogue, from which a significant number of lines are repro- 
duced with minimal alteration; Leicester Bradner notes of the Pastoria that its 
contents, 


evidently written for the most part after his departure from Scotland, 
show the influence of both Vergil and Baptista Mantuanus, but the style 
is entirely Vergilian. In fact it relies rather too heavily on borrowings from 
his phraseology.3% 


31 For the text see pps, i, 33-6. On the pastoral poetry of Anderson (“all courtly in nature, 
and all rather second-rate”), see Grant, Neo-Latin Literature, 348. 

32 I owe my knowledge of Aidie to Jamie Reid-Baxter, to whom I am also indebted for 
supplying me with a copy of the text. On Aidie as a Latin poet, see especially Bradner, 
Musae Anglicanae, 156, 160, 183-4; T.A. Birrell, “Some rare Scottish books in the old Royal 
Library’, in MacDonald et al, The Renaissance in Scotland, 404-16, at p. 412 (who finds in 
the Pastoria “considerable poetic merit”). Grant, Neo-Latin Literature, 201, 387 mentions 
Aidie, but did not have access to the text of the eclogues. 

33 Bradner, Musae Anglicanae, 184. 
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The first intimation of the presence of the Virgilian model, in lines 10—u, is in 
fact a clever feint, inducing the reader by the first foot and a half of line u to 
expect a close replay of Ecl. 4.52 (aspice venturo laetantur ut omnia saeclo, “see 
how all things rejoice in the age to come”), before pulling away to reveal a dif- 
ferent construction:...aurae | ASPICE VENTorum fecere silentia cunctae (“see, 
all the breezes have made silence on the part of the winds,” the last three words 
from Ovid, Fasti 5.55). In most cases, however, the handling of imported ele- 
ments is rather less imaginative, and numerous verses simply incorporate lines 
or parts of lines from Virgil's text verbatim.*+ But the fourth Eclogue, though 
the most intensively quarried source for Aidie’s commemorative compound, 
is by no means the only text to be subjected to this treatment in the course 
of the poem, and alongside the material from Virgil’s panegyric on Pollio the 
reader will readily detect spolia from other classical works—most notably the 
prophetic passages of the Aeneid and the account of the Golden Age in the first 
book of Ovid's Metamorphoses—as well as from more recent compositions, 
including items from the corpus of Scottish Latin poetry. 

Something of the flavour of Aidie’s elaborate mosaic of literary loans will 
be apparent from the following extract, in which a heavy concentration of 
borrowings from the fourth Eclogue is interspersed with expressions from 
Buchanan’s “De Sphaera” (lines 21-2; cf “De Sphaera” 116-17, already noted in 
Melville’s introduction to “Gathelus’, discussed above),®° from the final book 
of the Aeneid (line 23; cf. Aen. 12.348), from the prophecy of Jupiter in Aeneid 1 
(line 24; cf. Aen. 1.287), from Virgil’s first Eclogue (line 27; cf. Ecl. 1.66, often 
appropriated in Scottish Latin poetry), and from the lines on Astraea in the 
Metamorphoses (lines 31-2; cf. Met. 1.149-50). The passage has been introduced 
in the line immediately preceding by an appeal to Scoteades ... Musae (“Muses 
of Scotland,” line 20), which even without what follows should be enough to 
trigger thoughts of the Sicelides Musae (“Sicilian Muses”) of Ecl. 4.1: 


Nascere parve puer magni spes maxima Patris 
Nec patriae spes ulla minor, quo patria tandem 
Praeveniet totum totis cum gentibus orbem 
Imperium oceano famam qui sparget Olympo 


34 So 15~Ecl. 4.2; 18~Ecl. 4.1; 26 = Ecl. 4.26; 28~Ecl. 4.8; 31~Ecl. 4.6; 33~Ecl. 4.6; 34~Ecl. 4.7/8; 
35 = Ecl. 4.9; 36 = Ecl. 4.18; 42 = Ecl. 4.30; 46 = Ecl. 4.24; 48~Ecl. 4.19; 50 = Ecl. 4.20; 52~Ecl. 
4.40; 54 = Ecl. 4.45; 67 = Ecl. 4.37; 73-4 = Ecl. 4.46-7; 103-4~Ecl. 4.26; 105 = Ecl. 4.27; 128 = 
Ecl. 4.48; 129~Ecl. 4.48; 130, 132, 138~Ecl. 4.13; 141~Ecl. 4.52; 142~Ecl. 4.51; 164 = Ecl. 4.60. 

35 Buchanan’s magni spes maxima patris is again reused in the penultimate line of an 
“Eidyllium’ by George Crichton: see DPS, i, 282-6, at p. 286. 
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Nomine avum referens factisque animisque Parentem 
Pacatumque reget patrijs virtutibus orbem 
Et penitus toto divisos orbe britannos. 
Tu modo nascenti puero Rex magne Deorum 
Da vitam facilem, pueri tu consule rebus 
Da mentem recte firmam: da robora dextrae, 
Iam redit & virgo quae quondam cede madentes, 
Vitima caelicolum terras Astraea reliquit. 
Iam redit & rectum, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
iam nova progenies surget, qua ferrea demum 
Desinet: ac toto surget gens aurea mundo... 
(lines 21-35) 


[Be born, baby boy, greatest hope of your great father, nor any lesser 
hope to your country, under whom your country will outstrip the whole 
world together with all its peoples, [the boy] who will sprinkle his empire 
with the ocean, his fame with heaven, recalling his grandfather [i.e. 
Frederick 11] in name, his parent in his deeds and spirit, and he will rule a 
world pacified by his father’s virtues, and the Britons wholly divided from 
the entire world. You, great king of the gods, just grant to the newborn boy 
a ready supply of life, take thought for the boy’s affairs, grant him a prop- 
erly resolute mind, give strength to his right hand; and now the Virgin 
returns, who once was the last of the inhabitants of heaven to leave the 
earth soaked in slaughter—Astraea. Now righteousness too returns, the 
reign of Saturn returns; now a new offspring will rise, at whose coming 
the iron race will at last cease, and a golden race arise throughout the 
world...] 


It would perhaps not be wholly unfair to label this a cento or literary patch- 
work (a judgement reinforced by the following lines, on the supernatural pro- 
ductivity of the natural world, which also stitch together scraps of text and 
sometimes whole lines from the fourth Eclogue and Metamorphoses 1),?° but 
that does not make Aidie’s choice and combination of source texts any less 
interesting. Elsewhere a further echo of Ecl. 4.9 is paired with verses taken 
from Buchanan’s epithalamium for Mary, Queen of Scots and the Dauphin 
(lines 110-15; for lines 112-14 cf. Buchanan, Silvae 4.175—-6, 182), and shortly after 
this latter synthesis a variation on Ecl. 4.48 and the ablative te duce from Ecl. 4.13 
join with another reference to the divided Britons to foretell the union of the 


36 See note 34 above. 
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realms under the addressee. This mix is prefaced by Apollo’s acclamation of 
Ascanius from Aeneid 9.642 and yet another allusion to the mythical ances- 
tor of the royal line (lines 127-30): Dijs genite & geniture DEOS Fergusia pro- 
les | Aggredere o magnos aderit iam tempus honores | Aggredere o solum totus te 
suscipit orbis | Te duce divisis jungentur regna Britannis (“Begotten of gods and 
destined to beget gods, offspring of Fergus, enter upon your great honours (the 
time will now be at hand); enter—the whole world receives you alone, under 
your leadership the divided Britons will have their kingdoms joined”). 

None of this may seem particularly inventive, although the inclusion of 
Buchanan among the ranks of plundered predecessors and the reference to 
Fergus do to some extent enhance the Caledonian credentials of Aidie’s cel- 
ebratory amalgam; but there is one passage in Aidie’s “Nearchus” that intro- 
duces something quite different from anything we have seen so far, although 
the lines in which this subject is dealt with still display the technique of poetic 
tessellation characteristic of the poem as a whole.*” Here a full quotation of the 
two lines from Eclogue 4 relating the song of the Parcae (Ecl. 4.46—7) serves to 
lead into a scene of prophecy now most familiar from the Shakespearean stage, 
although if Aidie’s poem was written shortly after Henry Frederick’s birth in 
1594, it probably anticipated the composition of Macbeth by several years;38 his 
source will have been Holinshed’s Chronicles, used also by Shakespeare.*? In the 
course of the passage (lines 73-89) Virgil’s Parcae merge into another famous 
set of triplices sorores (“threefold sisters,” line 80),+° who proclaim the destiny 
of Banquo’s descendants with a repeated salutation (salve... salve, line 82) and 
an address to pater inclyte regum (“glorious father of kings,” line 82)—a similar 
adaptation of Holinshed’s account to that of Shakespeare, whose Banquo is 
hailed thrice and told “Thou shalt get kings” (Macbeth 1.3). The first part of the 
prophecy that follows is effectively a versification, with appropriate Virgilian 
touches, of the witches’ assurance to Banquo in Holinshed that “of thée those 


37 Note especially the echoes of Aen. 1.234-6, 286. 

38 For discussion of the date of Macbeth, see e.g. A.N. Stunz, “The date of Macbeth’, ELH, 9 
(1942), 95-105; A.C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (2nd edn, London, 1905), 470-80. 

39 R. Holinshed, The Chronicles of Englande, Scotlande, and Irelande (London, 1577 / 1587). 
On the sources of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, see M.C. Bradbrook, “The sources of Macbeth’, 
Shakespeare Survey, 4 (1951), 35-48. 

40 This identification may have been suggested by R. Holinshed, Holinshed’s Chronicles of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland (6 vols, London, 1808), v, 269, who says that “afterwards the 
common opinion was, that these women were either the weird sisters, that is (as ye would 
say) the goddesses of destinie, or else some nymphs or feiries, indued with knowledge of 
prophesie by their necromanticall science...” 
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shall be borne which shall gouerne the Scotish kingdome by long order of con- 
tinuall descent”:*! 


41 


Talia secla suis dixerunt currite fusis 

Concordes stabili fatorum numine parcae: 

Tempore quo felix Scotorum gloria Bancho, 

Macbethusque comes solis errabat in agris 

Consimiles Nymphis habitu vultuque decoro 

Incessu similis divis (quas dicere vere 

Non nymphas veras divas dicere possis) 

Talibus ora modis triplices solvere sorores: 

O Bancho dilecte diis & maxima cura. 

Salve pater patriae, salve & pater inclyte regum: 

Ex te nascentur tandem volventibus annis 

Progenies magnae, reges a sanguine regum 

qui mare qui terras omni ditioni tenebunt 

queis angustus erit Patria cum sede Britannus 

et quos vix capiet totus cum gentibus orbis 

Talia certus eris jam fata manere nepotes. 

Nascetur magno Iacobus nomine Quartus... 
(lines 73-89) 


[“Such ages as these, run on,” said the Parcae to their spindles, harmoni- 
ous in the fixed resolution of the fates; at the time when Banquo, the 
fortunate glory of the Scots, together with his companion Macbeth wan- 
dered in the lonely countryside, the threefold sisters, resembling nymphs 
in their clothing and comely features, and like goddesses in their walk 
(whom you could rightly call not nymphs but true goddesses), loosened 
their lips in such strains as these: “O Banquo, beloved of the gods and 
their greatest care—hail, father of your country, and hail, glorious father 
of kings! From you shall be born at last, as the years roll by, a mighty prog- 
eny, kings of the blood of kings, who shall hold beneath their entire sway 
the sea and land; for them shall the Briton along with his paternal seat be 
too narrow, and the whole world with its nations shall scarcely contain 
them. You shall be sure that such a fate now awaits your descendants. 
There shall be born James Iv of mighty name...” 


Holinshed's Chronicles (as in n. 40), v, 268. 
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Less heavily dependent on the wording of Virgil’s poem, but still recognisably 
indebted to the fourth Eclogue for its thought and expression, is the equivalent 
item in John Leech’s series of “Eclogae Bucolicae”. Called by Bradner “in many 
ways the most interesting of the Scottish Latinists after Buchanan” and by Grant 
“one of the major names in the history of Neo-Latin poetry,’ Leech produced 
a substantial quantity of Latin verse, including Lachrymae (Edinburgh, 1617) 
on the occasion of James v1’s departure for England.#? His Musae priores, pub- 
lished in London in 1620, contains erotic poetry and epigrams as well as four 
different varieties of eclogues—bucolicae, piscatoriae (following Sannazaro), 
nauticae and ampelicae. The fourth poem in the bucolic cycle carries the title 
“Carolus”, which suggests that it was written after the death of Prince Henry 
Frederick in 1612, when the succession passed to his brother Charles, later 
Charles 1.43 Unsurprisingly, much the same imagery is applied here to Charles 
as had previously been directed towards his elder brother, and its origin in the 
prognostications of Virgils Cumaeum carmen is readily apparent. The follow- 
ing lines, in particular, display a number of points of contact with the Virgilian 
matrix, among them the prophetic pronouncements of the Parcae, the inaugu- 
ration of a Golden Age, the appearance of a celestial virgin, and the return of 
the era of Saturn under the auspices of Apollo: 


Te Themis, & triplici pernentes stamine fata, 
Veridico stabiles meminerunt ore sorores, 
Venturum in solium magni patris, aurea dudum 
Saecula qui positis Gradiui condidit armis. 
Virgo tibi coelo nuper delapsa sereno, 
Regali dat sceptra manu redimitaque frontem 
Pax Cereris spicis, & munere Pallas oliuae, 
Mollia securae promittunt tempora vitae. 
Te nuper decimi reuolubilis orbita Phoebi 
Signauit: tibi, falcifero cum patre, reliquit 
Aurea formosi subeuntia secula mundi. 

(lines 17-27) 


42 Quotations from Bradner, Musae Anglicanae, 163; Grant, Neo-Latin Literature: 201. On 
Leech, see generally Bradner, Musae Anglicanae, esp. 163-71, 184-7; Grant, Neo-Latin 
Literature, index s.v. “Leech, John;” Binns, Intellectual Culture, 61, 68, 75, 109; R. Crawford, 
Scotland's Books: A History of Scottish Literature (Oxford and New York, 2009), 163, 181. 

43 For the text see J. Leech, Ioannis Leochaei Scoti Musae priores, sive poematum pars prior 
(London, 1620), 16-19. 
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[Themis and the sisters who weave the fates with their triple thread men- 
tioned, steady in their truth-telling speech, that you would come to the 
throne of your great father, he who formerly established the Golden Age, 
with the weapons of war set aside. For you a virgin recently descended 
from the calm heaven grants the sceptre to your royal hand, and Peace, 
her brow wreathed with ears of corn, and Pallas, [wreathed] with the gift 
of the olive, promise the gentle time of a carefree life. You the revolving 
orbit of a tenth Phoebus lately marked out, and to you, together with the 
sickle-bearing father, he bequeathed the coming Golden Age of the beau- 
teous world. ] 


Like Buchanan, Leech employs the format of the ‘golden line’ to suggest the 
perfection of the promised age, not only here at line 24 (and again in mod- 
ified form, with a participle, in line 27), but also at line 88, where it is said 
that the harmonious inhabitants of the animal kingdom—another Virgilian 
theme—Dulcia securae transmittent otia vitae (“shall pass the sweet leisure of 
a carefree life”).44 In both cases, however, Leech’s phrasing suggests that his 
immediate model is Ovid's description of the tranquillity of the Golden Age, 
when without recourse to arms mollia securae peragebant otia gentes (“the 
carefree nations spent their time in soft leisure,’ Met. 1.100). Further parallels 
can be observed in the removal of the threat of serpents (lines 50-2),45 in the 
miraculous behaviour of the surrounding plant life in response to the dawn 
of the new age (lines 56—7),46 in the prayer for a long life to enable the poet 
to relate the illustrious deeds of his addressee (lines 90-1, tua... inclyta facta | 
Dicere; cf. Ecl. 4.54, tua dicere facta), and in the picture of universal rejoicing at 
the end of the eclogue, in which two lines separated by an intermediate verse 
begin with the injunction Aspice (lines 100-2), as in Ecl. 4.50-2. Leech’s Golden 
Age, like that of his ancient model, will witness the end of seafaring (line 75, 
pinu; cf. Ecl. 4.38, pinus; line 76, merces; cf. Ecl. 4.39) and of agriculture (line 80, 
Viterius non rastra, aut duri erit vsus aratri: “no longer will there be hoes, or any 


44 Fora further example of this phenomenon, see Thomas Watson’s posthumously pub- 
lished Amintae Gaudia (London, 1592), 6.32 (Aurea venturo spondebat tempora seclo). 

45 Quicquid vbique nocens labes meruere priores, | Discedet terris neque iam lethale draconis | 
Virus, & occultis anguis metuetur in herbis: “Whatever harmful thing our earlier lapses 
have earned anywhere shall depart from the earth, and no longer shall the deadly venom 
of the serpent be feared, and the snake in the hidden grass,” cf. Ecl. 4.24-5. 

46 Canescet subitis campus Cerealis aristis | Roscidaque e dura sudabunt mella cupressu: 
“The cornfield shall whiten with sudden ears, and dewy honey shall sweat from the hard 
cypress,” cf. Ecl. 4.28, 30. 
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use of the unbending plough,” cf. Ecl. 4.40-1); and once again the spontaneity 
of the earth is emphasised (lines 81-2, Sponte sua nullo tellus cogente Sabaei | 
Fundet ruris opes: “of its own accord, without any compulsion, the earth shall 
pour forth the riches of the fields of Sheba,” cf. Ecl. 4.19-20, 45, but also Ovid, 
Met. 1.102, 103). Its produce will include the exotic amomum (line 82) men- 
tioned at Ecl. 4.25. 

In the midst of these classically-inspired portents is inserted a prediction of 
expanding sovereignty, interrupting the sequence of the Virgilian template, in 
which the child’s maturity is followed by the cessation of maritime commerce 
and agrarian cultivation. Such phenomena will indeed attend Charles’ coming 
of age, but before these utopian developments are duly foretold, we are pre- 
sented with a prophecy of a rather more specific character, with a more precise 
geographical focus and a more immediate temporal application: 


Inde, vbi cum plenis paulatim adoleuerit annis, 

Fortior, & curis, aetas, matura paternis 

Incola Iuuernae, felicia culta venenis 

Libera, nec diris vsquam reptata cerastis, 

Et sua securi submittent colla Britanni: 

Qua Thamesis, quaque arua Taus rigat. vltima Thule, 

Orcades, & famulas aduoluent Hebrides vndas. 

Quin Mosella tuis, cupietque accedere sceptris 

Qui rigat Hectoreos Ligeris pulcherrimus agros. 
(lines 66-74) 


[Then, when your age, strengthened and ripe for [or ‘through’] your 
father’s cares, has gradually reached maturity in the fulness of years, the 
inhabitant of Ireland, those happy ploughlands free from poisons and 
nowhere crawled over by dreadful serpents, and the Britons shall submit 
their necks to the yoke, free from care, where the Thames and where the 
Tay waters the fields. Furthest Thule, the Orkneys and the Hebrides shall 
roll subservient waves. Indeed the Moselle will wish to be added to your 


dominion, as will the most beautiful Loire, which waters the Hectorean 
fields. | 


Nor is this catalogue of subject peoples the only element in Leech’s “Carolus” to 
inject a distinctive local note into otherwise generic accolades. In the final sec- 
tion of the eclogue, as we have already seen, the speaker prays in Virgilian fash- 
ion for a thread of life long enough to permit him to recount Charles’ exploits; 
he will tell not only of the prince’s facta (“deeds”), but also of tercentum... ex 
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ordine patres (“three hundred forefathers in sequence,’ line 91), picking up 
once again the supposed lineage of the kings of Scotland traced by Boece. 
Finally, in the lines immediately following this genealogical detail, Leech 
borrows the thought of Ecl. 4.55—9, where the poet declares that the subject- 
matter supplied by his honorand will make him invincible in the arena of song, 
even if faced with the fabled masters Orpheus, Linus and Pan. The speaker of 
Leech’s poem makes a similar claim, this time asserting his superiority over 
the two greatest poetic practitioners of antiquity, Homer and Virgil: nec me 
Smyrneia Siren, | Carmineue Andinus dulci superaret Aedon (“nor would the 
siren of Smyrna or the swallow of Andes surpass me in sweet song,” lines 93-4). 
The second of these distinguished competitors is clearly intended to repre- 
sent the champion of Roman poetry: long-established tradition gave Andes, 
a small settlement outside Mantua, as the birthplace of Virgil. But why does 
Leech resort to the Greek Aedon (“swallow”), extremely rare in Latin literature? 
Is it simply to create an alliterative periphrasis comparable to Smyrneia Siren 
(Smyrna was one of the locations which claimed in antiquity to be Homer’s 
birthplace)? Perhaps there is no more to it than this; but in view of what we 
have just seen of the panegyrical strain in Scottish Neo-Latin pastoral poetry 
immediately prior to Leech, I cannot help wondering whether there is a dig 
in Andinus .. . Aedon at ANDrew AIDie—the implication being that Leech, as 
a participant in the bucolic tradition of regal encomium, will surpass in his 
praise of Charles the homage addressed to the latter’s brother by Leech’s pre- 
decessor Aidie. 


The Return of the King 


This firmly entrenched association of the Stuart monarchy with Virgilianising 
panegyric ensured that the dynasty continued to be féted with reminiscences 
and citations from the works of the Roman poet until the very last days of its 
rule—and even beyond. The emphasis in the fourth Eclogue on themes of res- 
toration and renewal may also have helped to make evocation of the classical 
poem a particularly prevalent vehicle for expressions of hope for the return of 
the old régime,*” just as it had played a prominent part in literary celebrations 


47 Fora later example in vernacular literature (apparently imitated from a Latin ode), see 
the concluding verses of a poem by Allan Ramsay, c.1726 (B. Martin, A.M. Kinghorn, and 
A. Law (eds.), The Works of Allan Ramsay (6 vols, Edinburgh, 1951-74), iii, 191-3 at p. 193, 
lines 49-56): “Me bright Apollo makes his Throne | wingd pegasus upon me feads | Slavery 
and Rapine now are gone | and Loyalty with Truth succeeds || Ye gods who Justice Love 
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of the restoration of the monarchy itself in 1660, most famously in John 
Dryden's Astraea redux, which takes as its epigraph the ubiquitous sixth line 
of the eclogue.*® Likewise the Aeneid, with its narrative of the arrival in Italy of 
a “king over the water” who will go on to found a royal line and a boundless 
empire, found an enduring place among favoured sources for literary asser- 
tions of Jacobite allegiance.*9 In the first book of James Philp’s Latin epic on 
the history of Dundee’s rising, the Grameid,°° the narrator (who claims to 
have witnessed the campaign of 1689 first-hand) traces the background to the 
tumultuous events following the deposition of James 11 and vii the previous 
year. The lines on the birth of a son to James’ Italian queen, Mary of Modena, 
draw on both Virgilian texts to voice the hopes of Stuart loyalists in the future 
greatness of the heir apparent:5! 


Ante alias et laeta nurus quas Romula tellus 

Dives alit, magnum magni patris incrementum 

Progenuit, serae solatia blanda senectae; 

Atque equidem hunc ipsum olim oriundum ex gente Stuarti 
Esse reor, celsis famam qui terminet astris, 

Imperium Oceano, et magni genitoris iniquum 

Exilium, ereptos quique ulciscetur honores, 

Quique iterum patrium sub leges mitteret orbem. 


look doun | and as you promisd hertofore | would you all Scotlands wishes crown | James 
with his Golden Reign restore.” 

48 On this see P. Hammond, The Making of Restoration Poetry (Cambridge, 2006), 93-4; 
M.G.H. Pittock, Poetry and Jacobite Politics in Eighteenth-century Britain and Ireland 
(Cambridge, 1994), 10—11. 





49 See especially Pittock, Poetry and Jacobite Politics, 7, 10-12, 28-9, 38-43, 183-5; 
M.G.H. Pittock, “The Aeneid in the age of Burlington: a Jacobite text?’, in T. Barnard and 
J. Clark (eds), Lord Burlington: Architecture, Art and Life (London and Rio Grande, 1995), 
231-49; A.I. Rogerson, “Reading Ascanius and the Aeneid” (unpublished Cambridge PhD 
dissertation, 2005), 12-13, 27—42. 

50 On Philp, writing as “Panurgus Philo-Caballus Scotus’, see A. Murdoch (ed.) The Grameid: 
An Heroic Poem descriptive of the campaign of Viscount Dundee in 1689, and other pieces 
by James Philip of Almerieclose, 1691 (Edinburgh: sus, 1888); C. Kidd, “The ideological sig- 
nificance of Scottish Jacobite Latinity’, in J. Black and J. Gregory (eds), Culture, Politics 
and Society in Britain 1660-1800 (Manchester, 1991), 110-130, at pp. 13-14; Pittock, Poetry 
and Jacobite Politics, 39-42; MacQueen, “From Rome to Ruddiman’, 205-6; Crawford, 
Scotland's Books, 201; L.B.T. Houghton, “Lucan in the Highlands: James Philp’s Grameid 
and the traditions of ancient epic’, in L.B.T. Houghton and G. Manuwald (eds), Neo-Latin 
Poetry in the British Isles (London, 2012), 190-207. 

51 The text (but not the translation) follows Murdoch (ed.), The Grameid, 12-13. 
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Namque Patris virtute sua mox damna rependet, 
Cunctandoque, armisque urgendo restituet rem. 
Ille etenim coelo missum ceu numen ab alto 
Privati nil sortis habet ... 

(Grameid, |. 270-81) 


[And she, happy beyond other women whom the rich land of Romulus 
rears, gave birth to a great augment of a great father, a winsome consola- 
tion of his late old age; and indeed, I believe this to be the very one who 
was once to spring from the race of Stuart, who will bound his fame with 
the lofty stars, his empire with the ocean, and who will avenge his great 
father’s unjust exile and stolen honours, and would bring his father’s 
world once again under the rule of law.5? For soon shall he repair his 
father’s losses by his valour, and by delaying and by pressure of arms shall 
restore the state. He, indeed, like a divinity sent from high heaven, has 
nothing of an ordinary destiny ...] 


Alongside blatant echoes of the prophecy of Jupiter (Grameid 1.274-5, cf. 
Aen. 1.287) and of Anchises’ words on the delaying Fabius Maximus in the 
parade of Roman heroes in Virgil’s underworld (Grameid 1.279, cf. Aen. 6.846)” 
we find two instantly recognisable features from Virgil’s earlier poem: the spon- 
daic ending of 1.271 points unmistakably towards magnum Iovis incrementum 
at Ecl. 4.49, while the comparison of Prince James Edward to a god sent from 
high heaven (coelo missum ceu numen ab alto, 1.280) is more than a little remi- 
niscent of Virgil’s announcement of a heaven-sent progeny in Ecl. 4.7 (cam nova 
progenies caelo demittitur alto). It might even be asked whether Philp’s choice 
of the verb progenuit, emphatically placed in 1.272, might have been influenced 
by the Virgilian noun progenies, and whether the collocation Patris virtute in 
1.278 (although Patris here should certainly be taken with damna later in the 
line) might owe something to patriis virtutibus in Ecl. 4.17, especially since this 
line of the eclogue concludes with the same word, orbem, as the preceding 


52 The Latin here is every bit as odd as the translation makes it seem; the change of mood 
in mitteret (1.277) is particularly awkward. patrium...orbem gives reasonable sense, 
although (for what it is worth) I cannot help feeling that patrias sub leges would produce 
a more elegant line. If Murdoch’s text is correct, I am not sure why Philp opts for gente 
Stuarti rather than gente Stuarta (cf. Grameid, 2.412) at 1.273. 

53 The latter echo is perhaps a justification to Philp’s fellow Jacobites of the Old Pretender’s 
apparent inaction: he may be holding back now, but there will be a time for action, 
armis ... urgendo, and it is all part of the victory plan! 
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verse in the Grameid—but these further possible hints are certainly not neces- 
sary to establish beyond doubt the interaction with Eclogue 4 in this passage. 

This is by no means Philp’s only engagement with the fourth Eclogue for the 
purposes of Stuart propaganda, nor even his most extensive. For that we must 
turn to a separate poem, printed by Murdoch as the first of the miscellaneous 
poemata reproduced at the end of his edition of the Grameid, although these 
pieces precede the epic in the manuscript.5+ The subject of this item is once 
again the birth of the Prince of Wales on 10 June 1688, and Philp’s composition 
is unequivocally titled “Paraphrasis Virgiliana”; cast in the form of nothing less 
than a reworking of the fourth Eclogue, it adheres closely to the outline of the 
classical model, although the elements are developed at rather greater length 
(Philp’s elaboration comes in at 108 hexameters, as compared to the 63 lines of 
the original). There is not space in this survey to identify each of the copious 
correspondences between the Neo-Latin imitation and its Virgilian prototype; 
it may suffice to note that Philp follows the content of his ancient exemplar 
so thoroughly that in lines 82-5 we are confronted, as in Aidie (“Nearchus’, 
line 54), with the spectacle of self-tinting livestock brightening the fields of 
seventeenth-century Scotland. What is perhaps of most interest for our pur- 
poses are the points at which the paraphrase diverges from its source text, 
modifying the expression of the original in order to give its pronouncements 
a more immediate political, historical and geographical frame of reference. 
Both the reliance of Philp’s “Paraphrasis” on the wording of the fourth Eclogue 
and its attempts to impart a local and contemporary colouring are evident in 
the following excerpt, which the reader will recognise straightaway as Philp’s 
response to the section of Virgil’s poem that begins at Ecl. 4.4: 


Mystica Merlini fulgent oracla Britanni 
Et vatum manifesta fides, quorum igneus ardor 
Saecla Stuartaeis promiserat aurea sceptris. 
Quatuor exactis jam magni aetatibus orbis 
Surgit ab integro seclorum maximus ordo 
Atque humiles caelo terras Astraea relicto 
Virgo colit, virtusque viris invisa revisit. 
Magnarum et series longe pulcherrima rerum 
Nascitur, atque alto stirps aurea manat Olympo. 
Scilicet hoc tanto Divini Principis ortu 
Prisca securigero succrescit adorea Scoto. 
Jam quoque mutato redeunt Saturnia ferro 


54 See Murdoch (ed.), The Grameid, 243-6. 
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Saecula, nec qui jam fulsere ab origine soles 

Incipiunt, capiuntque novi primordia menses, 

Et nova decursos reparant jam sidera motus. 
(lines 10-24) 


[The mystic oracles of Merlin the Briton shine out, and clear is the good 
faith of the seers whose fiery zeal had promised the Golden Age to Stuart 
sceptres. Following the completion of four ages of the great cycle, the 
greatest sequence of ages rises anew, and the virgin Astraea, leaving 
heaven behind, inhabits the low-lying earth, and virtue, reviled by men, 
makes a reappearance. By far the loveliest order of great things is born, 
and a golden lineage issues from high Olympus. Evidently at this rising, so 
great, of the divine prince, ancient glory springs up for the axe-wielding 
Scot. Now too, in exchange for iron, the age of Saturn returns, and sun- 
shine begins unlike that which shone initially, and the new months 
take their beginning, and now the new stars revive their accomplished 
motions. | 


Like Patrick Adamson’s “Genethliacum” for the great-grandfather of Philp’s 
divinus princeps, the Jacobite paraphrase replaces the Cumaean Sibyl of the 
Virgilian prophecy with the British proponent of oracular wisdom, Merlin 
(line 10);55 again, from both Buchanan and Leech our later author has inher- 
ited the ‘golden line’ constructed around a central verb of promising (line 12); 
while lines 19-20 introduce material with no parallel in the fourth Eclogue, 
including an ethnographical detail (securigero, line 20) that probably refers to 
the Highland weapon known as the Lochaber axe.*° Superficial as these altera- 
tions and accretions arguably are, they do go some way towards relieving the 
rather laborious expansion of the more compact original. Towards the end of 
the poem, the representatives of poetic primacy whose dominance the pres- 
ent poet will eclipse in singing the inclyta . . . facta of his subject are once again 
Homer and Virgil (lines 99-100), as in Leech (though this time without the 
esotericism of the latter’s Andinus... Aedon). A much more interesting series 


55  Foranother, non-British prophecy of the return of the Golden Age put into the mouth of 
Merlin, see Ariosto, Orlando Furioso 3.18. 

56 For the epithet (not common in classical Latin literature) see also Grameid 1.509, 3.328, 
4.16 (and secures again at 4.26), 4.145, 4.538, 5.148 (Picta securigeri... agmina Scoti), 5.311. 
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of substitutions, however, is effected in Philp’s version of the Virgilian vision of 
the recurrence of episodes from past mythology:5” 


Nulla dehinc suberunt tragici vestigia belli 
Quae jubeant positas iterum tractare secures, 
Atque armare natos,°® aut cingere milite muros. 
Gramus et alter erit, Vallasque erit alter in armis, 
Rursus et ad Banocum pugnabit Brussius amnem. 
Victaque Cressiacas metuet jam Gallia pugnas, 
Alter et Ausoniis Aubignius ibit in oris. 

(lines 67-73; cf. Ecl. 4.31-6) 


[Henceforth no traces of tragic war shall be left to bid us wield once again 
the axes we had laid aside, and to arm our sons, or surround city walls 
with soldiery. And there shall be another Graham, there shall be another 
Wallace in arms, and again Bruce shall fight at Bannockburn; conquered 
France shall now fear battles of Crécy, and another d’Aubigny shall go 
forth on Italian shores. ]59 


The editor of Philp’s poems, Alexander Murdoch, comments unfavourably on 
the technique of “the Prince of Wales, Graham, Wallace, Bruce, Merlin, etc., 
taking the places in dull manner of the personages of the beautiful original”;®° 
but whatever the literary merits or otherwise of Philp’s paraphrase, it is clear 
that the poet is making at least some attempt to accommodate the Virgilian 
components so relentlessly requisitioned by his predecessors to the specific 
circumstances of his own time and place. 


Conclusion 


It cannot be denied that by the time the seeds of Renaissance culture took root 
in Scotland, the exploitation of material from Virgil’s fourth Eclogue to cele- 
brate rulers both spiritual and temporal was already an established convention 


57 Jamie Reid-Baxter points out to me that Ecl. 4.34-6 had earlier appeared (without 
alteration) on the title page of William Douglas’ Encouragments for the Warres of France 
(Edinburgh, 1627). 

58 Murdoch (ed.), The Grameid, 245 n. 2 notes the false quantity in natos. 

59 On the identity of this figure see Murdoch (ed.), The Grameid, 245 n. 3. 

60 Murdoch (ed.), The Grameid, 243 n.1. 
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of princely panegyric. Consequently it might be argued that the acclamation 
of Scottish monarchs and their offspring with imagery taken from the classical 
poem was no more than a minor tributary of the broader stream of roscida 
mella that inundated Latin literature throughout Europe and beyond over 
the course of the centuries in question. Certainly the ways in which Scottish 
authors deploy motifs and expressions from the Virgilian model bear obvious 
similarities to the uses made of the same elements by their contemporaries 
both across the border and on the Continent; but as we have seen, their han- 
dling of these recurring, even hackneyed, themes was in many cases neither 
entirely generic nor wholly inert, and there is perhaps enough evidence of 
efforts to adapt such inherited ingredients to the requirements of the authors’ 
particular historical and cultural situation to allow us to talk meaningfully of 
a distinctively Scottish strand in the reception of the fourth Eclogue. In this 
respect, as in others demonstrated by the chapters in this volume, Scottish 
Latin poets were not only part of an international literary community, but were 
also fully engaged with the events, the experiences and the concerns of their 
own times and their own country. For these authors, the composition of Latin 
verse was not a retreat into an esoteric world of arcane learning remote from 
the squabbles and skirmishes of contemporary life: in early modern Scotland, 
Latin literature mattered. 


CHAPTER 4 


Peter Goldman: A Dundee Poet and Physician 
in the Republic of Letters 


William Poole 


In 1678, the minister of Murroes and geographer of Angus, Robert Edward, 


printed in Amsterdam his well-known map, Angusia Provincia Scotiae, accom- 


panied by a one-sheet Latin chorography of the region. This chorography 


included the following account of the notable writers of Dundee: 


That Dundee is a favourite to the muses is sufficiently attested by the three 
following witnesses. BOETIUS, the most famous historian of his country. 
Dr KINLOCH, a celebrated physician to James v1. king of Great Britain, 
as also to the king of France.... And, Dr GOLDMAN, who in the above 
mentioned choir of poets, very skilfully performs the part of Melpomene.! 


The historian and academic Hector Boece (1465-1536) needs no introduction;? 


David Kinloch (c.1559-1617), physician and poet, is recalled chiefly for his 


* 


© 


Iam grateful to Steven Reid and his fellow-members of the “Bridging the Continental Divide” 
project, and also to Nicholas Hardy and Kelsey Jackson Williams for comments on this chap- 
ter, especially to the latter for alerting me to the Parisian imprint of Goldman’s “Lachrymae’. 
R. Edward, Angusia Provincia Scotiae (Amsterdam, 1678), tr. J. Trail as A Description of the 
Country of Angus (Dundee, 1793, republished Edinburgh, 1883), 33-4. For Edward, see the 
biographical information in a pamphlet on his son: J. Lowrey, “A Man of Excellent Parts”: 
Alexander Edward: Minister, Architect, Jacobite, 1651-1708 (St Andrews, 1987), 2-4. The map 
itself can be viewed on the NLs website: [http://maps.nls.uk/counties/view/?id=200]. The 
map was reprinted several times, but the accompanying single-sheet chorography is excep- 
tionally scarce. It was known to William Nicolson for his Scottish Historical Library (London, 
1702), and Trail’s translation was made from a copy among papers at Panmure House; see also 
H. Scott (ed.), Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae, vol. 5 (Edinburgh, 1925), 367-68, under “Edward;” 
but I can trace no copy of the original. 

See N. Royan, “Boece, Hector (c.1465—-1536)”, ODNB [2760]. There is no full study of Boece, 
but see the two lectures in W. Douglas Simpson and J.B. Black, The Quatercentenary of the 
Death of Hector Boece (Aberdeen, 1937), and acknowledgements; for his academic context, 
J. Durkan, “Early humanism and King’s College’, Aberdeen University Review, 48 (1979-80), 
259-79, esp. pp. 260-62. 
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medical poem De hominis procreatione (Paris, 1596) and his imprisonment by 
the Spanish Inquisition; but Peter Goldman (1587/8-1628), his contemporary 
and fellow physician, is today a shadowy figure in Scotland's literary history. It is 
“Melpomene” Goldman who is the subject of this chapter. In what follows, I shall 
present an intellectual biography of Goldman, and conclude with some brief 
preliminary comments on his poetry, especially his major work, the “Lachrymae’. 


Goldman and His Legacy 


Goldman was obscure in his time and remained so. The later antiquary and 
physician Sir Robert Sibbald gathered a few notes on him for his “Bibliotheca 
Scotica’, a national bio-bibliography that never made it out of Sibbald’s note- 
books. In one such notebook, “Ane Account of the Scottish Poets either printed 
or Manuscript which I have seen, from Ancient tymes to the year 1701”, Sibbald 
recorded Goldman as the author of some “Lachrymae’” and a poem on James 
vı, these being two of the six poems that had appeared under Goldman’s name 
in the pps, the major surviving source for Goldman’s poetry.* Yet Sibbald had 
not, as we would assume, derived his comments on Goldman directly from 
the pps. His notes indicate that he was working instead from the Copenhagen 
lecture series “on poets” (de poetis) delivered by the prominent Danish aca- 
demic Olaus Borrichius (Ole Borch) between 1676 and 1681, and subsequently 
published in Frankfurt in 1683. Borrichius had plundered the pps volumes for 
his lectures, with the startling effect that a Continental student of the late sev- 
enteenth century could be forgiven for forming the—not altogether false— 
impression that Scotland was an unusually poetic, and unusually Latinate, 
land; far more so, indeed, than its southern neighbour. Sibbald simply tran- 
scribed what Borrichius had said about Goldman.5 It would seem that by the 


3 Not much has been written on Kinloch, but see R.C. Buist, “Dr. David Kinloch (Kynalochus), 
1559-1617”, British Medical Journal, vol. 1, no. 3409 (1926), 793; Bradner, Musae Anglicanae, 
126-27; and A. Yagiii-Beltran and L. Adam, “The imprisonment of David Kinloch, 1588-1594: 
an analysis of newly discovered documents in the archives of the Spanish Inquisition’, IR, 53 
(2002), 1-39. 

4 NLS, Adv. MS 33.3.24, fos 6v, 43v. Goldman does not appear to be included in Sibbald’s 
“Bibliotheca Scotica” index (Adv. MS 33.5.17), although a blanket heading for the DPs is pro- 
vided. Goldman’s poetry can be found in DPs, i, 364—76. 

5 O. Borrichius, Dissertationes academicae de poetis (Frankfurt, 1683). Borrichius, we may 
note, was closely involved with the Danish Delitiae, published in Leiden in 1693 in two small 
duodecimo volumes. The pps was itself a later echo of the five initial Delitiae collections 
(Delitiae Poetarum Italorum (1608); Delitiae Poetarum Gallorum (1609); Delitiae Poetarum 
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late seventeenth century Goldman, possibly along with several other DPs poets, 
had become bibliographical curiosities: voices heard, if at all, at one remove. 

Goldman died in early 1628, as his “testament testamentar” is dated 
6 February that year. Of his small oeuvre most was in fact printed in his lifetime: 
the sketch of his doctoral disputation, some liminary verse, a poem to the king, 
a Parisian edition of the “Lachrymae’”. These are slight things. And if Goldman’s 
poetry circulated in manuscript then this has either not survived or has not 
been recognised as such. After his death Goldman achieved some notice 
through the pps, but little sustained attention. If readers of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries studied Goldman they did not write this down, at least 
until the ministrations of the Dundee antiquary A.H. Millar, who put the fam- 
ily’s complicated history onto a proper footing in his Roll of Eminent Burgesses 
of Dundee.® In the early twentieth century the Dundee physician R.C. Buist 
brought Goldman, and indeed Kinloch, further into the light as local poet-phy- 
sicians—at least for keen-eyed readers of the “nova et vetera” section of The 
British Medical Journal in the late 1920s.” The economic historian S.G.E. Lythe 
discussed the family in passing in his 1960 book on the early-modern Scottish 
economy, and Goldman’s role in the development of the DPs was reassessed in 
Christopher Upton’s 1986 St Andrews PhD thesis on Scottish Latin, on the basis 
of Scotstarvit’s letter book. In 201m, Anthony Grafton and Joanna Weinberg’s 
monograph on Isaac Casaubon introduced Goldman in a new context, as the 
man who lamented the plight of Jacob Barnet the Jew (who is discussed fur- 
ther below) and who signed his transcript of Theodoret in Greek, Hebrew, 
and Latin, describing himself in Hebrew as “Cephas, son of Gold, a Scot, from 
Dundee, the great city.”® 


Germanorum (1612); Delitiae Poetarum Belgicorum (1614); Delitiae Poetarum Hungaricorum 
(1619), this last collection edited by J.P. Pareus), published in Frankfurt between 1608 and 1619, 
the brain-children of the Dutch humanist and librarian at the University of Heidelberg, Janus 
Gruter. When the Blaeu firm took on the prs, it was a fresh venture for them. 

6 A.H. Millar (ed.), Roll of Eminent Burgesses of Dundee, 1513-1886 (Dundee, 1887). 

7 Buist, “Dr. David Kinloch (Kynalochus), 1559-1617”; ibid., “Peter Goldman’s description of the 
desolation of Dundee’, British Medical Journal, vol. 1, no. 3453 (1927), 478. Robert Cochrane 
Buist was a Dundonian who studied at St Andrews, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, and held a 
post in clinical midwifery and gynaecology at University College, Dundee, from 1901 to 1925; 
he died in 1939. His historical notes are deposited in Dundee University Library (UR-SF 31), 
and contain a great deal of information on Dundee medicine and physicians from the time 
of Goldman and Kinloch. 

8 Colophon to British Library, Ms Royal 16 D vil, as translated by A. Grafton and J. Weinberg, 
‘I have always loved the holy tongue”: Isaac Casaubon, the Jews, and a Forgotten Chapter in 
Renaissance Scholarship (Cambridge, MA, 2011), 262, n. 89. 
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Of Goldman’s six poems in the pps, easily the most prominent is his long 
Latin elegy in 328 hexameters on the deaths of four of his brothers, strikingly 
narrated in the voice of their mother, Margaret Jack. Goldman had initially 
had this poem printed in Paris in 1614, but it would seem that only one copy 
of this edition has survived, and it has been overlooked until now. Goldman’s 
other poems in the DPS comprise two on James VI and I, one on a Dundonian 
fount of youth written when Goldman was abroad, another elegy on one of his 
brothers, and one on Arabella Stuart, praising her learning.’ This is almost all 
that survives of Goldman’s verse. But Goldman is otherwise known to schol- 
ars as a correspondent of Isaac Casaubon, Patrick Young, and Sir John Scot 
of Scotstarvit, and it is through his surviving correspondence—I have to date 
traced eighteen letters to or from Goldman—that we can arrive at a more defi- 
nite, if still rather patchy, view. 


Goldman’s Dundee 


Goldman is not a Scottish surname. Its sudden appearance in the records of 
Dundee in the 1560s bespeaks immigration, and the immediate success of the 
Goldmans in mercantile Dundee suggests that they had come from a similar 
trading town across the North Sea.!° We can be forgiven for wondering at this 
unusual surname: thus Charles McKean has speculated that the Goldmans 
were Jews, or at least Silesians who arrived through Gdansk." A Gdansk origin 
is plausible: there was a community of Jewish Poles there, and also a Scottish 
contingent too, and many Scots became citizens, often taking roles in the gov- 
ernment of this Hanseatic trading port.!? It may be that the original Goldmans 
were Danzigers of some variety, who became involved in the Scottish trade 


9 Both Stuart and the epigram are discussed further below. 

10 A.H. Millar, Roll of Eminent Burgesses of Dundee 1513-1886 (Dundee, 1887), 35-9, 52; 
A.H. Millar (ed.), The Compt Buik of David Wedderburne Merchant of Dundee 1587-1630 
(Edinburgh: sus, 1898), 106-7. Millar supposed the Goldmans were Flemish in origin. 
A great deal of information on the Goldmans may be gleaned from the “Lockit Book” 
of Dundee, being the Burgess Roll 1513-2009, indexed by the Friends of Dundee City 
Archives, and available on their website. 

11 C. McKean, “What kind of Renaissance town was Dundee?”, in C. McKean, B. Harris, 
and C. Whatley (eds), Dundee: Renaissance to Enlightenment (Dundee, 2009), 1-32, at 
pp. 15-16. More generally, see S.G.E. Lythe, The Economy of Scotland in its European Setting 
1550-1625 (Edinburgh, 1960), e.g. pp. 18—19. 

12 E.L. Fischer, The Scots in Eastern and Western Prussia (Edinburgh, 1903), 9, 1, 60, 112, 
193-97- 
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and then emigrated, much as many east-coast Scots themselves had settled 
in Danzig and in other Scandinavian and Hanse trading towns.! But it is 
unlikely that the Goldmans represent “a Jewish community so far invisible 
in Renaissance Scotland,” as McKean tentatively conjectured. The Goldmans 
were so swiftly absorbed into the Presbyterian-saturated power structures of 
late sixteenth-century Dundee that we would need positive evidence before 
querying that they were anything other than what they must have claimed to 
be: Protestant Christians. If they left Danzig or a similar port town as Lutherans, 
they arrived in Dundee as willing Presbyterians, although Goldman the poet, as 
we shall see, was later to be found among a distinctively Episcopalian milieu. 
The history of the Goldmans in Dundee and beyond is a separate story: but a 
visible reminder of this family is Dundee’s ancient burial ground, the Howff, 
where some of the earliest gravestones are those of the Goldmans, alongside 
other old Dundee names, such as the Wedderburnes or Wedderburns, with 
whom the Goldmans intermarried.'* 

Peter Goldman was born in Dundee in 1587-8, calculating back from his 
declared age of twenty-two when he signed the Leiden matriculation register 
in December 1609.!5 Today, Old Dundee has largely disappeared, but the city 
as it lay in Goldman’s time was memorably visualised by Robert Edward in 
Angusia, where he described the city as a supine body, mapping each of its 
regions onto a specific body-part (a Renaissance topos), and Dundee had in 
fact been drawn in a doodle in the same fashion by one of Goldman’s in-laws, 
Alexander Wedderburne, in the 1590s.!6 Yet this body had been mutilated the 
generation before Goldman’s birth, for in 1548 the town had been fired by the 
English as part of the Rough Wooing, and Goldman will have grown up amidst 
new buildings. 

Early-modern Dundee was in economic terms Scotland’s second city, but it 
was a city in many ways quite unlike the other major Scottish urban centres. 
As McKean has commented, it had no royal palace, no seat of ecclesiastical 


13 Peter Goldman the poet must have associated at some point in his life with Henry 
Danskin, the schoolmaster, poet, and “orator” of St Andrews—and Danskin, as his 
surname declares, came from Danzig (possibly, though, just “Danish”) stock too. See 
R. Donaldson, “Henry Danskin’s ‘De Remoris’: a bio-bibliographical note’, The Bibliotheck, 
1.2 (1957), 15-25, p. 170. 

14 R. Monteith, An Theater of Mortality, or a Further Collection of Funeral-Inscriptions over 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1713), 47; Millar, Eminent Burgesses, 36-8. 

15 WN. Du Rieu (ed.), Album studiosorum Academiae Lugduno Batavae MDLXXV- 
MDCCCLXXV (The Hague, 1875). 

16 McKean, “What kind of Renaissance town was Dundee?”, 6. 
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power, no university, and almost no aristocracy.” But it was prosperous, with 
a thriving grammar school attached to the parish kirk, and there is good evi- 
dence of the town’s interest in education and learning. 

Goldman schooled locally, and in his youth he will have experienced two 
successive schoolmasters. First there was the staunch Presbyterian Andrew 
Duncan, who published an important Latin textbook which was also in effect 
a very early Latin-Scots wordlist, and as such a founding text in the history of 
Scottish lexicography.!* Perhaps more important for Goldman’s later develop- 
ment, however, was David Lindsay, Duncan’s successor after 1597 and a firm 
Episcopalian. Later in life, indeed, “[i]t was at his head that Jenny Geddes flung 
her stool.” Lindsay, who in 1605 became minister of St Mary’s, was memo- 
rialised by Goldman in his “Lachrymae’” as “Lindsay, divine interpreter, none 
more skilled than he to instil in souls the seeds of godly worship.” In old age, 
Goldman referred fondly to Lindsay in his last surviving letter to Patrick Young 
as praeceptorem nostrum, “our teacher.’2° 

Dundee was also home to one of the earliest Scottish municipal libraries, 
the kirk library of St Mary’s, founded in 1599, about a year before Goldman 
matriculated at St Andrews. Circumstantial evidence that Goldman availed 
himself of this resource is provided by his testament testamentar, in which he 
leaves his books to the “Bybliathick of the kirk of dunde”?! We have a slightly 
later snapshot of this library's existence from an order of 1636, when the burgh 
council stipulated that a yearly visitation be carried out, and a new catalogue 
compiled. The order continued that “because the ministeris, schollaris, and 
students within this burgh have the maist frequent use of the saidis bookes,” 
strict rules concerning access and borrowing should be observed, with security 


17 McKean, “What kind of Renaissance town was Dundee?” 2. 

18 This was the Latinae Grammaticae pars prior (Edinburgh, 1595), on which see John Durkan, 
“Education: the laying of fresh foundations’, in J. MacQueen, Humanism in Renaissance 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1990), 123-60, at pp. 142-44; McKean, “What kind of Renaissance 
town was Dundee?”, 14; A.P. Cowie (ed.), The Oxford History of English Lexicography, 
(2 vols, Oxford, 2009), i, 303. Duncan's Pars prior contained a lengthy index vocum with 
Scots translations, in effect a very early Latin-Scots wordlist, although many of Duncan's 
word-choices are rather Anglicised. 

19 J. Thomson (ed. James Maclaren), The History of Dundee (Dundee, 1874), 289. Lindsay 
became a burgess of Dundee in 1602, in the same year as the physician and poet Kinloch 
(Miller, Roll of Eminent Burgesses, 92-5). 

20 Miller, Roll, 94-5; I. McCraw, The Kirks of Dundee Presbytery: 1558-1999 (Dundee, 2000), 
35; Goldman, “Lachrymae’, lines 268-70: “Numinis interpres, quo non sollertior alter | 
Instillare animis divini semina cultus, | Lindesius . . ”; Bodleian Library, Ms Smith 75, p. 39. 

21 NRS, Brechin Commissary Court Records, CC3/3/4. 
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being made for every book borrowed. Moreover, each “Kirkmaister” was to 
hand to his successor a list of the books in the library, “whilk shall mack men- 
tione of the name of ilk book and of the giver, quhen they were given.’?? This 
is the library that would have told us a great deal about the learned merchants 
of early Dundee—but in 1841 a fire devastated St Mary’s, including the library 
in the chapter house, comprising almost 1800 volumes, “many of which were 
rare works dating from before 1590.” Only the plate and the presbytery records 
were saved.?3 

Not everything from the literary milieu of Goldman is lost, however. 
Dundonians in Goldman’s time cultivated not only a town library but, we may 
suppose, several significant private collections. MacDonald in his exemplary 
study of the library of Drummond of Hawthornden argued that despite the 
extraordinary riches of Drummond's library, he cannot have been a Scottish 
one-off; it is simply that the evidence for most libraries has survived, if at 
all, in highly fragmented forms.?4 However, partial evidence for the biblioph- 
ily of Goldman’s in-law and neighbour David Wedderburne has survived, as 
Wedderburne preserved among his accounts notices of what books he lent 
out.2° Thus Wedderburne lent to Alexander Clayhills his book “of walk- 
ing sprittis” (ie. Ludwig Lavater, Of Ghostes and Spirites Walking by Nyght 
(London, 1572, 1596)) and “ane Inglis buik of Arithmetik” in 1607; and the next 
year his brother-in-law Alexander Pearson received “my Frensche Academy 
bundin in red ourgilt,” a copy of de la Primaudaye’s popular encyclopaedic 
work The French Academy. Wedderburne owned some expensive books too, 
including an Ortelius atlas valued at £6 (Scots), lent to the “young Laird of 
Creche” (i.e. Creich, across the Tay in Fife, south east towards Newburgh) for 
twenty days. His other books included Hebrew and Latin bibles, Erasmus’s 
Paraphrases on the New Testament, some Homer and another unspecified 
Greek book, the English chronicles (perhaps those of Raphael Holinshed, 
which included Scottish history), Chaucer (lent to “the gude wyf of Pitlathy,” 
possibly Helen Sharp, daughter of Sir John Sharp the advocate, and wife of 


22 A.J. Warden, Burgh Laws of Dundee (London, 1872), 58, under 7 March 1636. 

23 McCraw, Kirks of Dundee Presbytery, 32. 

24 R.H. MacDonald, The Library of William Drummond of Hawthornden (Edinburgh, 1971). 
For another relevant reconstruction, see C. Gascoigne, “Book transmission in sixteenth 
and seventeenth century North East Scotland: the evidence of William Guild’s books’, 
Journal of the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, 4 (2009), 32-48. 

25 The following details are extracted from Millar (ed.), Compt Buik of David Wedderburne; 
also in A. Wedderburn, The Wedderburn Book: A History of the Wedderburns in the Counties 
of Berwick and Forfar .. . 1296-1896 (2 vols, printed for private circulation, 1898), ii, 164-65. 
See also McKean, “What kind of Renaissance town was Dundee?’”, 20-25. 
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Robert Bruce of Pitlethie, another Fifeshire man), Plutarch in a Latin transla- 
tion, Ovid “with the pictouris bund in ane swynis skyn of werry braw binding 
sumtyme apertening to Robert Wedderburn my uncle,” as well as an emblem 
book in metre (probably Witney’s Choice of Emblemes, in the Leiden edition 
of 1586), the history of the local worthy Hector Boece (either one of the Latin 
printings of Paris, 1526 or 1574, or the Scots translation published in Edinburgh, 
c.1540), and the king’s “Apology” (either the Triplici nodi triplex cuneus of 1607, 
or the Apologie for the Oath of Allegiance of 1609). Wedderburne lent his books 
to a fascinating network of local readers, including various burgesses, notaries 
public, and the local clergyman-turned-bishop, David Lindsay. Intriguingly, 
Wedderburne lent to “young Petir Wedderburn” his “Doctor Faustus,” being 
either a lost copy of Marlowe’s play, or the prose cautionary tale upon which 
Marlowe worked. Wedderburne, unlike Drummond, was evidently interested 
in bindings, and he must have had good access to the book trade to get what 
he wanted. He mentions, indeed, sending a few books to Stockholm to be 
traded. The Greek books mentioned above were lent to Goldman himself: 
“Lent Dr Goldman 4 bukis Iliades Homerj ane uther Greik buik.” The Homer 
is surely a scholarly edition with commentary. This loan, however, took place 
after Goldman’s extensive scholarly wanderings, and it is to his intervening 
education that we return. 


Goldman’s St Andrews 


On 26 January 1601, sixteen boys signed the “Acta Rectorum” of the University 
of St Andrews as matriculates of St Salvator’s College, the oldest of the three 
colleges of St Andrews.?® Among these men was Alexander Wedderburne, son 
of Patrick, merchant of Dundee. There were also a James and a John Young, 
the latter certainly the sixth son of Sir Peter Young, and a man with a glittering 
Anglican career ahead of him. Twelfth in the list stands a “Petrus Gouldmane.” 
Two years earlier, a Robert, a Peter, and a Patrick Young had all matriculated 
together, and in particular Patrick, also son of Sir Peter, was to play an impor- 
tant role in Goldman's life. 

Goldman's St Andrews was the St Andrews of Andrew Melville, and yet 
St Salvator’s remained perhaps the most conservative of the colleges—assisted, 
no doubt, by its very long-serving provost, James Martine, who took up his post 


26 St Andrews University Library, Ms UY305/3, p. 132; see now also R.M. Smart, Alphabetical 
Register... of the University of St Andrews, 1579-1747 (St Andrews, 2012). 
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in 1577, and stayed at it for 43 years.2” Goldman will have followed the four-year 
course, commencing with and probably recapitulating grammar-school work: 
Latin, double translation, Greek from the New Testament, perhaps some classi- 
cal authors. Succeeding years would cover rhetoric, logic, ethics, metaphysics; 
and the M.A. would conclude with unprofound study in physics, astronomy, 
and cosmography. The printed class thesis from 1604 does not survive, but 
the Theses aliquot philosophicae for St Salvator’s for the previous year do, and 
these, cherry-picked as they are—they explicitly exclude a heading de sphaera, 
for instance—give us some sense of the intellectual environment in which 
Goldman studied.?* The debates— featuring each student by name, including 
Patrick Young—are traditionally Aristotelian, non-literary, and do not appear 
to be touched by Ramism. If Melville's reforms influenced the two older col- 
leges, reform was more likely to be experienced as an affirmation of the value 
of the study of languages alongside, but not in opposition to, the older scho- 
lastic curriculum. 


Goldman’s Leiden 


We do not know what Goldman did between St Andrews and his next appear- 
ance, but his name appears in the Leiden Matrikel under 7 December 1609, 
where, as noted, Goldman declared he was twenty-two. The following year he 
was awarded his M.D., publishing, as was the custom, his graduation perfor- 
mance as Theses de melancholia. This is a customary pamphlet of one gath- 
ering, but Goldman nevertheless chose to dedicate it to his brother William, 
a slightly unusual gesture.29 Melancholy was a popular subject for the degree 
debates: this is one of six such published theses on melancholy published 
in Leiden between 1594 and 1621. Goldman, however, has the distinction of 
being the first Scot to take a medical doctorate from the young university. This 
required a private exam on the whole body of medicine, a viva voce defence 
of two Hippocratic aphorisms, and finally the public presentation of a chosen 


27 See now SJ. Reid, Humanism and Calvinism: Andrew Melville and the Universities of 
Scotland, 1560-1625 (Farnham, 2011). 

28 For the theses, see R.G. Cant, “The St Andrews University theses, 1579-1747: a bibliograph- 
ical introduction’, Edinburgh Bibliographical Society Transactions, 2 (1941), 107-50, with 
supplement 265-72; Reid, Humanism and Calvinism, 195-200. 

29 The only recorded copy in the British Isles is in British Library 185.g.1, a collection of 
sixty-nine Leiden medical theses spanning 1593 to 1620; Goldman’s formal disputation 
took place on 12 July, hora & loco solitis. 
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thesis. This was all highly ceremonial, and concluded with the presentation of 
a book, a gold ring, and a cap. The short period between Goldman’s matricula- 
tion and graduation was not uncommon, for Leiden did not insist on a lengthy 
period of residence between matriculation and graduation—or, to put it dif- 
ferently, this modern university effectively sold such degrees. Exactly the same 
avenue would be followed by Sir Thomas Browne in1633.°° The professors in the 
medical faculty in Goldman’s time were Regnerius Bontius, who taught natu- 
ral philosophy, Otto Heurnius, the extraordinary professor of medicine, Petrus 
Pavius, the professor of anatomy and botany, and Aelius Everardus Vorstius, 
the ordinary professor of medicine, and also the rector at this point. It is quite 
possible that Goldman was there before late 1609, and he certainly made 
some lasting friendships: in 1608, for instance, “Johannes Ernestus Burgravius’” 
from the Palatinate is listed as a matriculate in the faculty of medicine. In 1611 
Burgravius (or Burggravius) published his Paracelsian treatise Biolychnium in 
Franeker, and this work contained liminary verse by Goldman;*! surely their 
connection was a Leiden one. At Leiden Goldman presumably marvelled, as 
everyone else did, at the anatomy theatre, the collection of curiosities, and the 
botanical garden.32 


Goldman in England 


So Goldman received his cap and his ring and his book, and then returned to 
Britain, where he is next sighted in Oxford in 1613. Our main source for this 
period—indeed the most detailed source on Goldman we have—is the cor- 
respondence between Goldman and the royal librarian and scholar Patrick 
Young. This correspondence survives only because the later Oxford intellec- 
tual historian Thomas Smith copied a selection from now lost originals; in 
1707 Smith was to publish his Latin biographies of both Patrick Young and his 
father Sir Peter, who had been a royal tutor, and also royal librarian. Goldman 
and Patrick Young had been at St Andrews together, in the same college, 


30 Harm Beukers, “Studying Medicine in Leiden in the 1630s”, in K. Murphy and R. Todd 
(eds), ‘A Man Very Well Studyed’: New Contexts for Thomas Browne (Leiden, 2008), 49-64. 

31 Johannes Ernestus Burggravius, Biolychnium seu lucerna (Franeker, 1611); Goldman’s 
four-line poem is on p. 45. It was popular: there were further editions at Franeker, 1629; 
Frankfurt, 1630; and Leiden, 1678. For Burggravius, see C.G. Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexicon (1750), vol.1, col. 1494. 

32 See Th.H. Lunsingh Scheurleer and G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes (eds), Leiden University in 
the Seventeenth Century (Leiden, 1975). 
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Young two years ahead of Goldman; Young’s subsequent career took him to 
England under the patronage of George Lloyd, bishop of Chester, and James 
Montagu, bishop of Bath and Wells. Another member of this Scots schol- 
arly circle in England was James Wedderburne, again of the Dundee family, 
into which the Goldmans married; Wedderburne, who had also studied at 
St Salvator’s, matriculating 1604/5, was in this period tutor to Casaubon’s chil- 
dren, and in one letter to Young Goldman asks after a book “in Wedderburne’s 
chamber.”38 

Goldman's first surviving letter to Young, from late 1613, is elegant but verg- 
ing on the intemperate. It rebukes Young for sending not the variety (Goldman 
calls it a soracum or “pannier”) of Hebrew books requested, but only one or two, 
and those apparently not the ones Goldman had asked for. From this and sub- 
sequent letters we gather that Goldman was learning Hebrew in Oxford at this 
point, from a Jew, and we will return to this Jewish teacher. Next, Goldman 
was particularly interested in talking of their mutual acquaintance, the great 
scholar Isaac Casaubon, who was ill and in fact shortly to die. Goldman later 
claimed that Casaubon had desired him to see through the press a second edi- 
tion of Casaubon’s acclaimed 1603 edition of the Historiae Augustae scriptores. 
Finally, Goldman was working as a copyist of certain Greek patristic manu- 
scripts for Young, specifically of the Historia Religiosa on the lives of ascetics 
of the fifth-century church father Theodoret of Cyrrhus, and certain works of 
the third-century father Origen Adamantius. We know that Young planned 
an edition of these fathers, and Goldman was presumably therefore assisting 
with this (in the end abortive) project.35 Goldman’s transcript of Theodoret 
was indeed completed for Young, and survives today;3 and Goldman boasted 
late in 1613 that he had managed to correct six hundred errors in his manu- 
script source. Goldman’s apograph of Origen also survives, in Trinity College, 
Cambridge: its colophon reads Scripsit Petrus Goldmannus Scotus in bibliotheca 
Bodleiana anno redemptae salutis 1613, being a copy of Origen’s books against 


33 For Young see Millar, Eminent Burgesses, 107-8; J. Kemke, Patricius Junius (Patrick Young), 
Bibliothekar . . . Mitteilungen aus seinem Briefwechsel (Leipzig, 1898); N.J.S. Hardy, “The Ars 
Critica in early-modern England” (unpublished Oxford DPhil thesis, 2012), 150-76. 

34 From this we may also gather that Goldman did not learn any Hebrew at St Salvator’s, 
and indeed there is little evidence of sustained instruction in the language at that col- 
lege in this period, although there was at least some Hebrew taught in St Mary’s (Reid, 
Humanism and Calvinism, 137, 149). 

35 See Kemke, Patricius Junius, letter 26, Young to Bishop Montagu, 13 January 1613. 

36 British Library, Ms Royal 16 D v11, copied from Bodleian Library, ms Auct. E 2.15, a manu- 
script presented by Sir Ralph Winwood in 1604. 
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the Gnostic heretic Marcion.?” In the same manuscript—evidently Bodleian, 
MS Auct. E 1.11— Goldman also found texts by the fifth-/sixth-century theolo- 
gian and historian Zacharias Scholasticus (i.e. the De mundi opificio) and his 
contemporary Aeneas Sophista (i.e. Aeneas of Gaza’s dialogue Theophrastus), 
and Young interestingly responded to Goldman that he should leave the for- 
mer well alone, being an author already prepared for publication by the patris- 
tic editor Richard Montagu, and instead set to work copying out the Greek 
text of Aeneas Sophista, which was as yet unpublished.?* We learn from the 
antiquary Anthony Wood’s notes that Goldman became a Bodleian reader on 
9 November 1613—which seems a little late39—and Goldman there conversed 
with Bodley’s librarian, Thomas James of New College. Goldman may well have 
been lodging in that college for these months, as Young also asked Goldman at 
the end of one letter to greet the fellows and sub-warden (this will have been 
either Robert Pincke or Robert Polden) of New College, as well as Rabbinum 
tuum, “your Rabbi”; Young himself had been a chaplain there.*° But despite a 
rather oleaginous letter to James himself, Goldman did not necessarily have 
a high opinion of Bodley’s librarian, whom he later called a man fit only for 
catalogues and indexes.*! Goldman also complained to Young that collation 
work in the Bodleian was hampered by the fact that books were chained in dif- 
ferent places, and to borrow a portable copy from another library or from local 


37 Trinity College, Cambridge, Ms O. 4. 41. 

38 Bodleian Library, Ms Smith 76, 133-34. Montagu’s text of Zacharias belatedly appeared 
in Fronton de Duc’s Auctarium Ducaenum appended to the Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum 
(Paris, 1624), but in the meantime the work had been edited by Joannes Tarinus as part 
of his Paris 1618 edition of Origen’s Philocalia. See Jean-Louis Quantin, “Les jésuites et 
lľérudition anglicane”, XVIIe Siècle, 237 (2007), 691-71, at p. 698. 

39 Bodleian Library, Ms Wood E 5, fo. gov: Pet. Goldman peregrinus Anglus [sic]. Yet we know 
that Goldman claimed to have been working on Theodoret from September or October, 
and the colophon states it was concluded in November, so either Goldman was deceiving 
Young about the progress of his work, or formal admission as a Bodleian reader might 
significantly post-date actual admission. 

40 ODNB claims that Young was a chaplain at All Souls, but Smith’s Vita is clear that he was 
a chaplain at New College, almost became a foundation fellow of Wadham in 16n, but 
instead went to London on a royal pension (E. Boran, “Young , Patrick (1584—1652)’, ODNB 
[30276]; Thomas Smith, “Vita Patricii Junii”, 9-10, in Smith, Vitae quor. Erudit. et Illustr. 
Virorum (London, 1707). The college officers of New College in the period may be ascer- 
tained from the lists in New College Archives 3577. 

41 British Library, Ms Burney 364, fo.5or. The text has been reproduced by Grafton and 
Weinberg, Isaac Casaubon, 263, n. 91. For James and the Bodleian, see Paul Nelles, “The 
uses of orthodoxy and Jacobean erudition: Thomas James and the Bodleian Library’, 
History of Universities, 22 (2007), 21-70. 
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scholars had proved impossible. From these letters Goldman comes across as 
an independent, even somewhat grumpy character, complaining, as schol- 
ars do, of his poverty and the tardiness of his correspondents. In the face of 
Young’s evidently rather intermittent epistolarity, for instance, Goldman did 
not hesitate to observe that no-one was so busy that they couldn't find time to 
write one line in four weeks. By this point, Goldman’s third surviving letter to 
Young, he was evidently lodging in Exeter College, at that point famed for the 
number of international scholars it hosted.*” 


Goldman and the Barnet Persecution 


This returns us to Goldman’s Jewish teacher. From Goldman’s first letter to 
Young we learn that he was being taught Hebrew personally by a Jew whose 
teaching and person he prized deeply. (As hinted at earlier, it also shows that 
a scholarly St Andrews M.A. of the period cannot be assumed to have received 
Hebrew instruction as part of his degree.) As Goldman wrote: 


If you want to know how I am getting on with my Hebrew, then know that 
I started out, but I did not manage to press on very far. For just as boys 
when they begin to learn require the help of nurses, so the Jew now props 
me up as I nod, now lifts me from a fall, now stops me from hitting a brick 
wall; and, as I honestly believe, he is everything to me. Believe me, there is 
more difficulty in this language than I was anticipating, nor is everything 
accessible. Many things require diligence; not a few, intelligence; and the 
majority, assistance from teachers.*% 


This Jew was Jacob Barnet, a Venetian residing in Oxford, who was also the 
teacher of Casaubon, a relationship that has been eloquently reconstructed by 
Anthony Grafton and Joanna Weinberg.** Barnet had first appeared in debate 


42 Anthony Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Philip Bliss, 4 vols. (London, 1813), vol. 3, cols. 
269-71; Mark Pattison, Isaac Casaubon (London, 1875), 332. Goldman’s connection there 
was probably Robert Spottiswoode, on whom see below. 

43 Bodleian Library, ms Smith 75, pp. 27-8: “Si scire cupis, quantum in Hebraeorum scrip- 
tis profecerim, ita habe movi, sed promovi parum: nam ut pueri cum discunt incedere, 
nutricum opera indigent; ita me Judaeus nunc nutantem fulcit, nunc lapsum erigit, nunc 
in parietem impingentem avertit; et ut ingenueé fatear, ille mihi omnia est. Major est mihi, 
crede, in his literis, quam suspicabar, difficultas, nec omnia pervia. Multa diligentiam, 
non pauca ingenium, plurima praeceptorum postulant.” 

44 For what follows, see Grafton and Weinberg, Casaubon, 253-67. 
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with the celebrated Cambridge Puritan theologian Andrew Willet, who appar- 
ently managed to persuade the Jew to convert; subsequently Barnet went on 
to Oxford, armed with introduction letters and his own promise of impending 
conversion. He soon became a teacher to Casaubon, with whom he moved to 
London for a period before returning to Oxford. He was a well-known figure 
in the city, but his promised conversion, anxiously anticipated by the major 
churchmen of the day, failed to materialise, and this led to disaster. At the 
start of Michaelmas 1613, the day before he was due to be baptised, Jacob ran 
away. He was pursued by foot and horse, captured, taken back to Oxford, and 
imprisoned, apparently confessing that he had never intended to convert, 
and was only “fill[ing] his purse.” Whatever the truth of Jacob’s motives, he 
was uniformly execrated by the English ecclesiastical regime, which had been 
deprived of a show conversion, and Barnet endured miserable conditions in 
the university prison, Bocardo (today it is a bookshop). 

It was Casaubon and Goldman who protested at what they saw as the 
mistreatment of Barnet. Goldman’s sole surviving letter to Casaubon was 
his third attempt to intercede on Barnet’s behalf, criticising his perfidy, but 
lamenting his treatment, praising his learning, and attacking the cruelty of 
the Oxonians.*° Goldman repeated these complaints to Young. None of these 
men tolerated Judaism; but Goldman and Casaubon were appalled by the 
Oxonian handling of Barnet, and it was probably through the intervention 
of Casaubon in the highest circles that Barnet was released and deported. 
Goldman cannot have been a powerful figure in this incident; but we do know 
which side he was on. 


Goldman in France 


By 1614 Barnet was in Paris; Goldman's correspondence with James shows 
that he was there too. Goldman frequented the shop of Claude Morel, the 
royal printer, and reported to Young the scholarly news from Paris; he also 
befriended the maitre de la bibliothèque, Jacques-Auguste de Thou, the histo- 
rian of the age. De Thou was assisted in the royal library by the scholar Nicolas 
Rigault, and Goldman’s letters to Young are full of scraps of information on 
forthcoming editions, particularly those commissioned by Morel or prepared 
by Rigault, who also lent Goldman books from the library (“but sparingly 
and only the worst ones,” he nevertheless grumbled).*® He sent new books to 


45 British Library, Ms Burney 364, fo. 1504, letter of 7 November 1614. 
46 Bodleian Library, Ms Smith 75, pp. 35-6 (“sed parcé et non nisi pessimos”). 
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Young, and offered—again without fruit—to see Young’s own projects through 
the Parisian press. He also copied more manuscripts: the colophon of what is 
now MS Royal 16 D Ix, a copy from a Parisian exemplar (evidently Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Fonds Gr. 2848) of the Byzantine grammarian Maximus Planudes’s 
translation into Greek prose of both Ovid’s Metamorphoses and his Heroides, 
records that it was scribed by Petrus Goldmannus Deidonanus Scotus, a tran- 
script Goldman indeed promised Young in their correspondence. 

Goldman had now shunned Barnet, but he encountered various Scots in 
Paris, several of them old friends. In October 1614 he claimed that “our Dempster 
is about to edit a catalogue of our writers, and free Drummond from this 
labour; I instigated him.’4” Dempster is of course that renegade Scots Roman 
Catholic scholar, who was at this time a regent in Paris. Here, note, Goldman 
claims to have been the prime mover of what would eventually become the 
first Scottish attempt at a national biography, Dempster’s Historia ecclesias- 
tica gentis Scotorum, published posthumously in Bologna in 1627—and he 
claims that “Drummond” (of Hawthornden? or another?)*8 had planned such 
an enterprise too. As John Durkan first noticed, Dempster also thanked the 
eruditus juvenis Graece Latineque doctus Petrus Goldmanus Scotus in his post- 
humously-published classic of Etruscology, De Etruria Regali, for supplying 
him with a reading from a royal manuscript; but it was not from the Suda, as 
Durkan thought, but from a copy of the Byzantine historian Manasses.*? In 
1615-16, indeed, Dempster would try his luck in London, where he claimed the 
king had desired to appoint him historiographer royal, but that the opposition 
of Montagu, the bishop of Bath and Wells and Young’s patron, drove him back 
across the Channel.®° In Paris we also learn from Goldman’s sole surviving let- 
ter to Thomas James in Oxford that he passed on from Young to James a text 
by the patristic writer Damasus—or at least he claimed it was by Damasus, 


47  Ibid.:“Dempsterus noster est editurus catalogum scriptorum nostrorum, et Drummondum 
hoc labore liberaturus; ego illum instigavi.” 

48 Hawthornden is the most enticing possibility; but we must acknowledge that there were 
other Drummonds, e.g. Joseph Drummond from Strathearn, admitted to the Scots College 
at Rome in 1608, who became a priest and died in Paris (P.J. Anderson, Records of the Scots 
Colleges (Aberdeen, 1906), 102); then there was David Drummond who published some 
Latin verse in London in 1607, 1608 and possibly 1610 (Green, Scottish Latin Authors, 117). 

49 Thomas Dempster (ed. T. Coke), De Etruria regali libri septem (2 vols, Florence, 1723), i, 
282, first noted by John Durkan, in “Thomas Dempster, a Scottish Baronius”, IR, 54 (2003), 
69-78, at p. 73, n. 22. The verses probably come from British Library, Royal Ms 16 C. v11. 

50 Dempster, Historia Ecclesiastica, vol. 2,677; Durkan, “Dempster”, 73-4. 
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probably erroneously.>! Goldman also communicated greetings to Young from 
a “Master Spotswood,” surely Robert Spottiswood(e) (1596-1646), the younger 
son of John Spottiswoode (1565-1639), archbishop of St Andrews. Robert had 
spent time at Exeter College in Oxford too, before travelling for nine years on 
the Continent, where he assisted his father’s work on the history of the church 
in Scotland by collecting documents carried abroad by Roman Catholic exiles. 
Later created Lord Dunipace, he was beheaded in St Andrews in 1646. Finally, 
Goldman recommended to Young a lad “not meanly learned in Latin and in 
Hebrew,’ named John Dunmure—not coincidentally also one of the people 
to whom David Wedderburne recorded lending books.®” This is surely the 
Dunmure whose secret copy of the petition of Lord Balmerino concerning 
ecclesiastical grievances was to lead to the latter’s downfall at the hands of 
John Spottiswoode himself in 1634. This had transpired because Dunmure, 
visiting an acquaintance, had been persuaded by his host to show him the 
copy of the petition in Dunmure’s possession. His host promptly took a fur- 
ther copy and carried it to the archbishop, thereby initiating the fall, and near- 
execution, of Balmerino. Now this acquaintance was Peter Hay of Balmerino, 
whom we shall encounter again. Finally, and most importantly, Goldman saw 
through the press in Paris his own poetic masterpiece, the “Lachrymae’, for a 
simple printed quarto of two gatherings, dated 1614, exists in the Bibliothèque 
Nationale de France; as this appears to be the only recorded copy surviving 
today, Goldman probably published his work at his own expense, and in only a 
few copies.53 We do not know when Goldman left Paris, but it may have been 
in early 1615, as Goldman dated his two transcripts of Maximus Planudes to 
January and February of that year.54 

The only other correspondents of Goldman for whom letters have so far 
been traced are Johannes Bourdelotius (d. 1638) and Philipp Cliiver (1580- 


51 Bodleian Library, ms Ballard 44, pp. 60-8 (James's copy). Compare John Rainolds to 
Thomas James (dated 18 December [16??]), in G.W. Wheeler (ed.), Letters Addressed to 
Thomas James (Oxford, 1933), 52, on Damasus, surely connected with this venture. It may 
be that Goldman was communicating a text of at least the earlier lives of the Liber pontifi- 
calis, wrongly attributed, at least in parts, to Damasus and to Anastasius by some writers 
in this period. 

52 Bodleian Library, Ms Smith 75, p. 37, letter of 17 June 1618: “literis Latinis et Hebraeis non 
vulgariter doctum;” Millar, Compt Buik, 169: “Lent Mr John Dunmur tua gryt buikis of Law.” 

53 Itis not recorded in Green, Scottish Latin Authors. 

54 British Library, Ms Royal 16 D 1x, where the colophon (fo. 263v) of the first item— 
Planudes’s Metamorphoses—is signed by Goldman in Latin and dated to January 1615; 
and that of the second item—the Heroides—to 2 February 1615. 
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1622).55 The former was a learned classical editor resident in Paris; and the 
latter one of the foremost antiquaries, geographers, and librarians of the age. 
Cliiver’s peregrinations in particular resonate with Goldman’s own biography: 
for he was a Danziger by birth, a Leiden academic, and yet he too spent time 
in Exeter College, Oxford, where there was a lively international community; 
it may have been there or in Leiden that the two men met, or perhaps through 
their mutual correspondent Young. Cliiver’s sole surviving letter to Goldman 
berates his correspondent for not writing to him for three whole months, and 
threatens, without any detectable irony, to terminate their correspondence.*® 
In his correspondence with Young, as we have seen, it is usually Goldman who 
is upbraiding Young for this fault. 


Goldman Goes Home 


Goldman had wanted to stay in England, and it may be that Goldman had 
left his native lands under a cloud: he referred obscurely in a letter to Young 
to some “offences” that he had to expiate or atone for “in this my virtual 
exile” One wonders what these delicta were.” But in around 1617 Goldman, 
having evidently failed to win patronage, moved back to his native lands 
permanently. For when James vi and 1 arrived in Dundee in that year, the 
speech of welcome was given by the town clerk, Alexander Wedderburne, 
whose son James was married to Goldman’s sister, and this address was fol- 
lowed by two poetical orations, one being the “Sylva” of Goldman himself. 
This was soon published in John Adamson’s commemorative Eisodia or The 
Muses Welcome of 1618, but intriguingly Goldman’s companion poem on the 
departure of James, included in the pps, does not appear in Adamson’s com- 
panion volume to the Eisodia, the Exodia; either Adamson did not solicit, 
did not receive, or chose not to print Goldman's second poem.” It is not, 
to be sure, one of Goldman’s more interesting pieces, but it does furnish us 
with a few details about Goldman’s attitudes, notably the poem’s final line, 
Sentiat & gladios Roma superba tuos (“and let proud Rome feel your blades”), 
a note of lusty confessional conflict—also perhaps an acknowledgement of 


55 Bodleian Library, Ms Smith 70, pp. 21-22 (10 September [16??]); Ms Smith gı, p. 5 (“17 Kal. 
Sext. 1616” = 16 July 1616). 

56 Bodleian Library, Ms Smith gı, p. 5. 

57 Bodleian Library, Ms Smith 75, p. 31: “In Anglia hic haerere per aliquot annos animus est, 
modo se offerat occasio, ut delicta mea hoc quasi exilio luam ...’ 

58 TMW, 107-8. 
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James’s recently published Works>9—at the end of a poem otherwise celebrat- 
ing the Rex Pacificus. 

Goldman's later life is almost lost in time. The Goldmans acquired property 
across the waters in Fife near to modern-day Newport, at Flashill and Sandfurd 
(indeed, on the map of Fife in the Blaeu Atlas, immediately to the right of 
“Sanfurd” is an estate marked “Gold.”),6° and Goldman’s will shows that this 
was held in the name of his brother William. After his return from his English 
and Continental years Goldman may have practised as a physician in Dundee 
and perhaps across the Tay; but if he did practise he does not mention this 
in his final letter to Young, where he states only that his inheritance is such 
that he is “not so rich that I might dissipate myself in luxury; nor so poor that 
I must beg off others.’ (An allusion in the same letter to the frequent paying 
of decimas Libero Patri (“tithes to Liber Pater,” i.e. the god of wine) suggests 
that he spent his time drinking, and another late letter is signed E taberna 
vinaria (“from the wine-house’”).®! In literary and perhaps professional life too 
Goldman appears to have become entangled with the older Dundee physi- 
cian and poet David Kinloch. For Dempster in his Historia Ecclesiastica noted 
under his entry for Kinloch four publications, of which the final one is: In 
Petrum Goldmannum Epigrammata, et Satyrae, lib. i—ut audio, venustissimae, 
multorum manibus circumferentur (“as I hear, most charming, and circulating 
widely;” he had evidently not seen these poems). Dempster then notes that 
Kinloch is still alive, profitably practising medicine in his native Dundee (Alecti 
seu Deidoni).°2 Dempster, Kinloch, and Goldman all knew one another, and 
despite his reputation for poorly handling ancient writers it seems unlikely 
that Dempster was fabricating this connection between living poets. The inter- 
esting word is in: had the epigrams been ad Petrum Goldmannum they would 
simply have been addressed to him. But in means ‘against: in the literary field 
at least, these two Dundee physician-poets were at odds. Is this perhaps the 


59 The editor of James vi and 1’s Works (1616) was James Montagu, Young’s patron; the Latin 
translation dated 1619 was produced in collaboration by Young and Thomas Reid, Latin sec- 
retary to the king, a post taken up by Young upon Reid’s death in 1624. Goldman later asked 
after Reid in a letter to Young (Bodleian Library, Ms Smith 75, pp. 39-40, 4 February 1620). 

60 This was one of James Gordon’s maps; it is between pp. 73 and 74 of vol. 5 of the Blaeus’ 
Theatrum orbis terrarum (Amsterdam, 1654); “Gold. with a mark of abbreviation through 
the ascender of the “d,” has dropped out in the more detailed map of the East of Fife 
between pp. 77 and 78, perhaps suggesting that the former was a mark of ownership mis- 
interpreted as a place-name. 

61 Bodleian Library, Ms Smith 75, pp. 39-40; NLS, Ms Adv. 17.1.9, fo.14r. 

62 Thomas Dempster, Historia Ecclesiastica gentis Scotorum (2 vols, Edinburgh, 1829), ii, 424 
(book 10, no. 786, “David Kynalochus’”). 
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trace of a lost Latin flyting? Alas these epigrams and satires have never been 
recovered. Goldman did refer to Kinloch once, in the long elegy on his broth- 
ers, where Kinloch appears on his knees in plague-torn Dundee: ab Apolline 
doctus | Kynalochus meliora Deos sedet omnia poscens (“Apollo-learned Kinloch 
kneels down seeking all better things from the gods”). This has been called an 
“attack” on Kinloch,®? but it is surely a compliment: in the face of the pest of 
1607, even the great Kinloch could do nothing but pray. 

A final poet whose path crossed with that of Goldman at some point was 
the epigrammatist John Dunbar, whose entertaining collection of epigrams, 
very much in the mould of the Welsh Oxonian “Audoenus’” or John Owen, were 
published in London in 1616. Goldman’s name was always worth an Audoenian 
pun—Young had addressed Goldman as “Chrysander,’ Greek for “Gold-man,” a 
form Goldman also used in one of his colophons—and Dunbar attempts some- 
thing similar in his “Ad Petrum Auratum, alias Goldman. Doct. med.”: “Now at 
last to the earth returns the Golden Age; for a Golden Age would produce no 
other such men.”6* But in general we have to conclude that Goldman, having 
failed to gain patronage in England, retreated to his native town, perhaps spent 
some time at the family estate in Fife, and got lonely. As his last letter, in 1620, 
to Young opens: 


What has happened, dearest Young, that our prolonged friendship, culti- 
vated from our youth, confirmed by the long familiarity of years, here and 
elsewhere, should now be absolutely severed? For letters, the one remedy 
for this ill, pass more quickly between the Jesuits in Europe and China 
than between us. For my part I have not failed in my duty to you, and 
I am absolutely sure that if not all then many of my letters have come to 
your hands. I know your apathy concerning writing, and how I wish this 
reprimand would shake you up, and that in the future you would amend 
with constant attendance this neglect of duty.... Rarely do I go out in 
public, rarely converse with fellow citizens, of whom the greater part are 
hucksters and fishermen: there are as many learned men here as there is 
water in the midst of Libya.®° 


63 Upton, “Studies in Scottish Latin’, 43. 

64 John Dunbar, Centuriae sex (London, 1616), 186: “Aurea iam tandem redierunt secula ter- 
ris: | Aurea non alios secla dedere, viros” Goldman described himself in Greek as “Peter 
Chrysander, a Scot, from the city of Dundee” (“Pétros Chrusandros Skotos, ek Deiddnou 
poles”) in one of the colophons to his transcript of Theodoret. 

65 Bodleian Library, Ms Smith 75, pp. 39-40: “Qui factum est, charissime Juni, ut illa nos- 
tra decantata amicitia a teneris capta, et hic et alibi longo annorum usu confirmata, jam 
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It was not all solitude. Goldman saw David Lindsay their old teacher now and 
then, now a bishop; and another friend mentioned is Peter Hay, the very same 
Hay encountered above: “I entertain myself with him, nor can it be said which 
of us is the greater solace to the other.” We can be sure these Hays are the 
same man because Goldman describes Hay as conjector somniorum pecoris 
Balaamitici, or “interpreter of the dreams of the Balaamitical ass,’ an allusion 
to Hay’s A Vision of Balaams Asse, wherein hee did perfectly see the present estate 
of the Church of Rome (London, 1616), a work in which its author recounts his 
conversion from Roman Catholicism—he being the “ass” of the title—to a 
particularly robust, organ-music-loving Episcopalianism.®” 

Hay’s book provides further glimpses into Goldman’s intellectual milieu. It 
contains a preface to the king and is dedicated to George Abbot, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, but it is addressed throughout to Francis Hay, earl of Errol, the 
Roman Catholic rebel and kinsman to the author. Halfway into his long book, 
Hay affords some welcome autobiographical detail: how he went to Rome, 
which shocked him into de-conversion, and how he met Casaubon in Paris on 
the way there and back. He recounts a long conversation with Casaubon, after 
which Hay returned to the English court with “aduertisements” from Casaubon 
for the king, whose theological acumen is dutifully celebrated. Addressing 
Errol, he continues: 


prorsus interciderit? Nam epistolae, unicum hujus mali antidotum, crebrius inter Jesuitas 
Europaeos et Chinenses commeant, quam inter nos. Ego tibi in hac parte non defui, 
persuasissimumque habeo, etsi non omnes, plurimas tamen nostras ad tuas manus per- 
venisse. Novi tuam ad scribendum desidiam, quam utinam tibi haec objurgatio excutiat, 
et assiduitate officii culpam in posterum emendes. Res domesticae nostrae ita se habent. 
Apud cognatum mei observantem ago. Rarus in publicum egressus, rarum cum civibus 
colloquium, quorum magna pars institores et nautae: eruditorum tanta inopia, quanta 
aquarum in media Libya.” 

66 Bodleian Library, Ms Smith 75, pp. 39-40 (“Petro Hayo, conjectore somniorum pecoris 
Balaamitici, familiarissimeé utor. Illo me oblecto, nec dici potest, uter alteri majori sit 
solatio”). 

67 For Hay see J. Campbell, Balmerino and its Abbey (Edinburgh, 1867), 268-77, 288- 
90; Bibliographia Aberdonensis, i, 170-71. Hay later published the anti-Spanish An 
Advertisement to the Subjects of Scotland (Aberdeen, 1627; see Bibliographia Aberdonensis, 
ii, 235), concluding with a poetic “Heroick Song”. Part of this work prompted David 
Primrose’s (now very scarce) poetic publication, An Apologie for Advocates (Edinburgh, 
1628). There is in the Folger Library a manuscript by Peter Hay, “The popular complaint 
of Scotland by way of a general theme against learning... ca. 1620”, shelfmark V.b.274 (not 
consulted). 
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Thereafter comming to Scotland, vpon the occasion of your Lordships 
transportation from the Castle of Edingburgh, vnto Saint Iohns towne, 
where you was confined, I did oftentimes heare, as your Lordship did, that 
great and diuine Preacher, now the Bishop of Galoway... After this I went 
to dwell in Dundie for the space of two whole yeeres, where I did most 
diligently heare that excellent Preacher Master Dauid Lyndesay and his 
fellow labourers in the Church of that citie, in whose worth I thinke doth 
consiste no small parte of the happinesse thereof, I had my priuat confer- 
ence with him to my great comfort as he can beare me record.®® 


The Bishop of Galloway mentioned here is Gavin Hamilton, who was ele- 
vated in 1605, and from 1606 was also dean of the Chapel Royal at Holyrood; 
“Lyndesay” is once again the Lindsay who taught Goldman.®? 

In this final phase of his life Goldman also became acquainted with the 
great Scottish judge, statesman, and literary patron Sir John Scot of Scotstarvit 
(1585-1670).”° Scot had assumed the name Scotstarvit in 1611, having purchased 
lands in Tarvit, Fife, and in 1617 he was knighted. His famous six-storey tower 
still stands, a few miles south of Cupar; as such it is only slightly more distant 
from the Goldman estates on the south bank of the Tay than is St Andrews. 
Scot remodelled the tower extensively in the 1620s, at about the time he and 
Goldman became acquainted. Scot was also an in-law of William Drummond, 
Scot having married the poet’s sister Anne in about 1608. It is highly plausible 
that the unusual Scots-Latin macaronic mock-epic the Polemo-Middinia was 
written for Scot by Drummond, as the poem involves a brief feud between 
Scot’s first wife and another local noblewoman, this time from Barns, an estate 
near the coast of the East Neuk of Fife between Crail and Anstruther. It would 
be pleasant if the otherwise unremittingly serious Goldman knew of this poem 
by the otherwise unremittingly serious Drummond.” 

Scot’s surviving letter-book shows that in the 1620s Goldman helped 
the elder statesman both to revise his own poems and to plan the pps, and 


68 Peter Hay, A Vision of Balaams Asse, wherein hee did perfectly see the present estate of the 
Church of Rome (London, 1616), 19-20. 

69 The chronology of this encounter is a little uncertain: Errol was imprisoned in Edinburgh 
Castle more than once (in 1592 and again from 1610-1; see C. Saenz, “Hay, Francis, ninth 
earl of Erroll (bap. 1564, d. 1631)’, ODNB [12715]). Hay’s use of “now” implies that Hamilton 
was not yet bishop at the time under recollection, and so Hay is remembering the early 
1590s; but Lindsay only became minister of St Mary’s in 1605, which would point to the 
later period. 

70 T.G. Snoddy, Sir John Scot Lord Scotstarvet: His Life and Times (Edinburgh, 1968), esp. ch. 4. 

71 W. Poole, “A feather in his cap’, The Times Literary Supplement (9 January 2013), 12-13. 
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Goldman’s ‘spot’ in the final collection may have been provided by way of 
thanks.”* Goldman also encouraged Scot to send “the geographical and choro- 
graphical maps of Scotland so accurately depicted by the hand of Pont”’? into 
Holland for publication, and although Goldman can scarcely have instigated 
this project, it may be that he encouraged Scot to use the Blaeu firm, who in the 
event printed the Pont/Gordon maps as the first part of the fifth volume of the 
Atlas Novus, published finally in 1654. For the pps, Goldman recommended 
the Montpellier physician Adam Abernethy, James “the Admirable” Crichton, 
Thomas Dempster, and the Edinburgh minister Thomas Sydserf or Synserf for 
inclusion.” As Upton has demonstrated, it was therefore not Arthur Johnston 
who bore the editorial burden for the DPs; rather, Scot did most of the organ- 
ising, the epigrammatist John Leech and Goldman himself collected and 
advised on material in the 1620s, and only after Goldman’s death did Johnston 
become associated with the project. And Johnston's was not a decisive inter- 
vention: as Steven Reid has so well shown, the published prs is remarkably 
broad in the radius of its political and religious umbrella, but it is also some- 
thing of a time-locked volume, effectively immobilised in the mid-1620s, and, 
when finally published in 1637, bulked out with previously-printed poets—a 
Jacobean hedgehog dressed as a Caroline fox.” Although the pps appeared 
almost two decades after the previous Delitiae, there is at least one line of 
scholarly continuity with the earlier ventures: Janus Gruter masterminded the 


72 Upton, “Studies in Scottish Latin’, 43. A significant caution against exaggerating their rela- 
tionship here is that when in 1620 Scot endowed a chair in humanity at St Leonard’s in St 
Andrews, he set about furnishing his chair with a library; but his manuscript register of 
those whom he persuaded to donate books to St Leonard’s does not include the name 
of Goldman: St Andrews University Library, MS 4010, a manuscript also used in the event 
by Scot for notes on his own reading from Buchanan and other authors. See R.V. Pringle, 
“An early humanity class library: the gift of Sir John Scot and friends to St Leonard’s 
College (1620)”, The Bibliotheck, 7 (1974-5), 33-54- 

73 MS Adv. 17.1.9, fo. 21r (“Scotiae tabulas geographicas et chorographicas pontani manu 
accuratissimé delineatas”). 

74 Upton, “Studies in Scottish Latin’, 57, speculates that the choice of the firm of Blaeu for 
both Scot’s projects may have been at Goldman’s prompting. 

75 Only Dempster and Crichton appeared in the final collection. Some of Thomas Sydserf’s 
poetry (signed “Thom. Synserfius”) was however published in TMW, 54-7; for Abernethy’s 
works see his colleague Dempster’s Historia Ecclesiastica (Bologna, 1627), i, 61-2, and 
Green, Scottish Latin Authors, s.n. 

76 SJ. Reid, “(Quasi Sibyllae folia dispersa’: the anatomy of the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum 
(1637)”, in J. Hadley Williams and J. Derrick McClure (eds.), Fresche Fontanis: Studies in the 
Culture of Medieval and Early Modern Scotland (Newcastle upon Tyne, 2013), 395-412. 
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first Delitiae projects: Isaac Gruter, who produced extensive liminary verse for 
Scot’s collection, was his son. 


Goldman’s Poetry 


I conclude by offering some preliminary remarks on Goldman’s poetry, almost 
all of which was printed in the pps. Goldman’s epitaph on Arabella Stuart is 
an unusual item, given Arabella’s miserable end in the Tower in 1615—this 
learned, polyglot aristocrat, by blood too close for comfort to the throne, ruined 
herself by her secret marriage in 1610 to the much younger William Seymour, 
grandson to the earl of Hertford. Their marriage was soon discovered, Seymour 
was imprisoned, and Arabella was incarcerated after a failed attempt to flee, 
which led to her slow but inexorable decline. She was not poeticised much, 
and indeed it might be considered something of a social faux-pas to lament 
the passing of this disgraced aristocrat. While she was alive, John Owen had 
dedicated one of his books of epigrams to the excellentissimam et doctissimam 
heroinam Arabella; and Andrew Melville was in the Tower of London with her 
husband, prompting his dry, punning epigram on her name: Causa mihi tecum 
communis Carceris, Ara | Bella tibi causa est Carceris Ara mihi (roughly, “we 
have a common cause of imprisonment: a ‘beautiful-altar’ [ara bella] yours, 
an altar mine”).”” One wonders with which aspect of Arabella Stuart Goldman 
truly sympathised; it is her celebrated learning—she was poetical as well as 
polyglot—upon which he harps, but one couplet acknowledges her illicit mar- 
riage in terms that beg excuse for her offence: Ignoscenda quidem, possent si 
ignoscere reges, | Culpa tibi nocuit, simodo culpa fuit. (“A fault indeed to be for- 
given—if kings may forgive—injured you; if only it was a fault.’) Would Sir 
John Scot have been entirely happy printing this poem within the lifetime of 
James vI and 1? 

But the “Lachrymae’” is Goldman’s lengthiest and best work; as we have 
seen, Goldman had some copies printed in Paris in 1614, so it must date from 
just before then. The poem is in genre a multiple epitaphium or epicedion, 
and indeed it follows roughly in form the elder Scaliger’s discussion of the 
recens epitaphium: laudes, iacturae demonstratio, luctus, consolatio, exhortatio 


77 For Arabella and the epigram see R.A. Mason, “How Andrew Melville read his George 
Buchanan’, in Mason and Reid, Andrew Melville, 1—45, at pp. 40-2. The epigram survives 
in variant forms; I cite the version recorded by Edward Phillips, Theatrum Poetarum 
(London, 1675), “The Modern Poets”, 9. Phillips glosses the epigram: “The cause of his 
Commitment being his writing Verses against the Altar at Whitehall.’ 
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(“praise, description of the loss, lamentation, consolation, exhortation”).”* The 
“Lachrymae’ is, as all such poetry is, a chamber of part-quotations and allusions, 
for instance to Virgil’? and Petronius;®° and the opening also echoes the situ- 
ation of the speaker of Boethius’s first metrum to the Consolatio Philosophiae, 
which opens: Carmina qui quondam studio florente peregi, | Flebilis heu maestos 
cogor inire modos. (“I who once wrote poems with flourishing zeal am now 
compelled, weeping, to adopt mournful tones.”) Another crafted touch is one 
of the many imitations of Statius in the poem: mourning the first brother 
to fall, the narrator says of him that Optassent multum Gallae cuperentque 
Britannae | Sic peperisse nurus (“Greatly had the French mothers desired, and 
the British, to have had such a son-in-law”); and this, with its sad twist into the 
pluperfect, is an adaptation of Statius’s Optarent multum Graiae cuperentque 
Latinae | sic peperisse nurus (“Greatly were the Greek mothers desiring, and the 
Latins, to have such a son-in-law”). Statius’s lines come from his own epicedion 
on the death of a friend’s favourite slave-boy, and indeed, Statius was the poet 
of epicedion.®! Goldman's poem works through the four brothers in the order 
of their demise: first Patrick, drowned off Zeeland on a trading mission; then 
John, a victim of the Dundee plague, along with his wife;®? next Robert, thrown 
from a horse in Moravia and falling on the hilt of his sword; and finally William, 
succumbing to sudden sickness. The section on the Dundee plague is particu- 
larly vivid, with John’s suicidal wife Elizabeth pressing herself against the livid 
face of her dying husband, uttering her vow to die with him, and to keep his 


78 J.C. Scaliger, Poetices libri septem, 3.122 ([Geneva], 1561), 168. 

79 E.g. the Illa ego opening mimics the pseudo-Virgilian Ille ego qui quondam from Donatus’s 
Vita Virgili, but here with the gender changed for a female speaker; and Margaret's cry 
“num Pelion Ossae, | Frondosoque Ossam voluere imponere Olympo?” evokes Virgil’s “ter 
sunt conati imponere Ossam Pelio, | scilicet atque Ossae frondosum involvere Olympum” 
(Georgics 1.281-82). 

80 E.g. “Erumpant violae, calthaeque, & molle cyperon” is an imitation of Petronius’s 
“Emicuere rosae violaeque, et molle Cyperon.” 

81 Le. Syhae 2.1, 2.6, 3.3, 5.1, 5.3, 5.5. He also wrote famous mainly-mock-laments on a parrot 
and on a lion. Statius was enjoying a northern renaissance in Leiden in the period just 
before and when Goldman was studying there. Do Goldman’s Dundonian tears reflect 
through their little Tayside prisms the late humanistic culture encountered by Goldman 
in the Low Countries? See H. van Dam, “Wandering woods again: from Poliziano to 
Statius”, in JJ.L. Smolenaars, H. van Dam, and R.R. Nauta (eds), The Poetry of Statius 
(Leiden, 2008), 45-64. 

82 We might compare Hercules Rollock’s Latin poem on the Edinburgh plague of 1585, “De 
peste Edinburgi & reliqua late Scotia grassante anno 1585 nania’, although it is in iambic 
couplets, not hexameters, and it only appeared in print in the pPs (ii, 372-375). 
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bed pure. Her long embedded speech is formally parallel to the encompass- 
ing narratorial lament of Margaret Jack, for just as Margaret opens saying that 
she was the one Qui quondam felix Taoduni in matribus ibam, so too does her 
daughter-in-law Orba licet, multis Taoduni matribus ibam. Elizabeth got her 
wish: one of the Howff gravestones reads “Heir leis iohn goldman, mairchand, 
and elisabith Traill his spous, quha both depairtit in september 1607, of his age 
34, hirs 29.84 

The lachrymae of the poem, however, are presented not as the poet’s own 
tears, but those of Goldman’s mother, Margaret Jack, who is the narrator. The 
poem, an emotionally tempestuous ordeal, ends with a plea to the heavens to 
protect Margaret’s son Charles, “the hope and solace of an afflicted mother,’ 
and her daughter Margaret, “more chaste than the Sabines of old,” recently 
married into the Wedderburne family, to whom the perpetually bereaved 
Margaret Jack wishes well, and “a hundred descendants.”®> The “Lachrymae” 
is a peculiar and haunting poem because of this central act of displacement: 
Peter Goldman places in his mother’s mouth his own lamentations, and 
in a language that neither she nor indeed I suspect anyone else in his fam- 
ily could have understood. Five sons and one daughter are mentioned in the 
poem—but not Peter.®® As far as the utterance of his mother is concerned, he 
is entirely absent. Yet because we know that he is son to the grieving narra- 
tor, brother to the dead brothers, and poet to and of them all, his is the final 
grief. He is also—through his verse—the unspoken hope of his family. Now 
there are examples of men writing poetry in the voices of grieving or at least 
lamenting women— Ovid's Heroides is the obvious classical precedent, and we 
have seen that Goldman transcribed a Greek translation of this work, albeit 
just after the first publication of the “Lachrymae’—but this poem is not really 
in that mould. This is something far richer and stranger: an autobiographical 


83 Lines 2 (“I who once walked happy among the mothers of Dundee”), 126 (“though 
bereaved, I walked among the many mothers of Dundee’). 

84 Millar, Eminent Burgesses, 37. 

85 Lines 325-28: “O vivat longum longa dignissima vita, | Castior antiquis mea Margarita 
Sabinis, | Teque tuamque domum, natorum examine longo | Wedderburne beet, centum 
complexa nepotes.” Alas, there was legal wrangling in the family between the younger 
Margaret and her ‘tutor’ or legal guardian Charles after their mother’s death: see Goldman 
contra Goldman, 1 July 1625, in J. Dalrymple (ed.), The Decisions of the Lords of Council and 
Session (Edinburgh, 1690), 168-69. 

86 Some poetic licence has been taken here, as Margaret was in fact the second wife of 
James Goldman, William and his sister Margaret being the issue of his first marriage, to 
Marion Anderson. So William was in fact the step-son of Margaret Jack. I am grateful 
to Jeff Holzgrefe for correspondence concerning the genealogy of the Goldmans. 
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lament projected entirely onto another family member, here a mother made 
eloquent in a language she never knew. 


Conclusion 


Peter Goldman is a neglected but profoundly interesting figure for the study of 
cosmopolitan intellectual and literary history in the period. A Dundonian of 
mercantile, even immigrant stock at the University of St Andrews; the first Scot 
to take an M.D. from Leiden; a jobbing manuscript copyist moving between 
Oxford, London, and Paris, possibly other locations; friend and correspondent 
of several major (and minor) players on the international scholarly scene; but 
also a poet who went home. Goldman played a significant part in the assem- 
bling of the major edition of Scots Latin poetry that in turn preserved his own 
work, and he encouraged Sir John Scot in the publishing of the Blaeu Atlas 
volume for Scotland. He thereby influenced the two major Scottish publishing 
projects of his age. Goldman’s milieu suggests that he came to consider him- 
self an Episcopalian; and yet he encouraged and assisted the Roman Catholic 
Dempster, wrote enthusiastically of Scottish poets across confessional divides, 
relished passing on news of Parisian Jesuit publishing ventures, and for a time 
at least stood by a character execrated by almost everyone else: his Jewish 
teacher, imprisoned in Oxford. Goldman, a minor satellite of the Republic of 
Letters, comes across as rather ecumenical; but on the evidence of his surviv- 
ing correspondence he had the sharp tongue of the lonely man, and was not 
afraid to use it. And finally, there is Goldman’s poetry itself. Neo-Latin verse 
was often public in conception and orientation, material to display the tech- 
nical abilities of the writer, and often to accompany some civic or academic 
event, or to adorn the publication of a fellow scholar. Some of Goldman’s verse 
falls into this category. But his major work, the “Lachrymae’, is a different kind 
of literary production, an unusual and intensely personal poem, and yet one 
that effaces its own author, who laments through his mother. The “Lachrymae’, 
indeed, may now finally win recognition as one of the more haunting and orig- 
inal Scottish poems of the period. 


CHAPTER 5 


The King Returns: The Muses’ Welcome (1618) 


Roger P.H. Green 


The Muses’ Welcome to the High and Mightie Prince James (henceforth Tmw),} 
a very substantial collection of Scottish Latin poetry, has received remarkably 
little attention until recently.2 More notice has been taken of the much longer 
Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum huius aevi illustrium (DPS) of 1637, with its great 
store of poets from across the sixteenth and early-seventeenth centuries,? but 
there are many good reasons why TMw should be better known than it is. With 
over sixty individual contributors,* it includes many more Latin poets than 
DPS, and all of them write at the same point in time and in the same context, 
namely the return of King James vi and 1 to Scotland, after fourteen years, 
in 1617. Its acclamations are delivered with considerable ingenuity and skill 
in more than 130 poems, which range in length from short epigrams to much 
longer hexameter panegyrics. Such an assembly of verse to celebrate an itin- 
erant sovereign has few if any parallels in any Neo-Latin context. Moreover, 
TMw is presented as a travelogue: a record, with precise dates, of the king’s 
journey or ‘progress’ through some fifteen towns and other places in his north- 
ern realm, from Dundee to Drumlanrig (two visits are noted for Stirling, and 
at least two for Edinburgh: see below, pp. 142, 145). The poets form part of a 
landscape, an unselfconsciously Latinised landscape, which they rejoice to see 
rejuvenated by James’ return. The poems printed in pps (in plain alphabetical 


1 TA TON MOYZON EIXOAIA: The Muses Welcome to the High and Mightie Prince James, by the 
Grace of God King... at his Maiestie’s happy return (Edinburgh, 1618). 

2 Notably in J. Stevenson, “Adulation and admonition in The Muses’ Welcome’, in DJ. Parkinson 
(ed.), James VI and I, Literature and Scotland: Tides of Change 1567-1625 (Leuven, 2013), 267-81. 

3 On the prs, see Reid, “The anatomy of the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum”; on the “Bridging the 
Continental Divide” project, which has translated a selection of the text, see introduction 
and http://www.dps.gla.ac.uk. 

4 There are sixty-two Latin writers, as Stevenson correctly says (271). Both our numerations 
of course exclude entities such as Stirling School (Sterlinum), Academia Edinburgensis, or 
indeed “Perth Bridge” (see below, pp. 142-3), to which poems are ascribed; these will have 
been written by one or more of the poets named elsewhere in TMw. In the rare cases where 
only the initials of a poet are given these certainly refer to a poet named elsewhere. Three 
poets who wrote exclusively in Greek in TMw are also included in the present paper. 

5 Drumlanrig [“Drumlangrig’ in TMw] is the last place where the king was welcomed with 
poetry, though he was later honoured in a speech when passing Dumfries. 
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order by poet), by contrast, offer almost no contextualisation—except for the 
biographical and historical references that emerge as one reads the texts— 
and little help to the reader. It is a work of recapitulation, and in some sense 
a monument, whereas TMW is a snapshot of Scotland in a particular summer, 
or rather perhaps a group photograph (one of the livelier kind). A real work 
of cerebration as well as celebration by the Scottish towns and cities, TMw is 
testimony to Scotland’s cultural and educational achievements, at a moment 
which coincides with the zenith of Scottish Latin verse. Finally—though of 
course this is the first point that the reader experiences—Tmw is a delight to 
handle and peruse, because of its generous dimensions, its use throughout of 
a large italic font, its ample spacing, and its clear and dignified announcement 
of each new place visited and the date of arrival. This fine appearance is hardly 
surprising, for it was commissioned by the king himself, evidently well pleased 
by the poetic homage presented to him in these three months, and entrusted 
by him to Edinburgh’s leading printers. He also made careful provision for the 
distribution of eighty copies, which may or may not comprise the whole print 
run (the matter will be discussed below, pp. 159-60). 

In this paper the task of presenting TMw as a work of literature will be 
the main focus. Although matters of historical context are not ignored, this 
approach puts it into strong contrast with the works of modern historians, who 
concentrate on political and financial aspects of the king’s visit to Scotland, 
and for whom TMw seems to be a closed book. All have found Nichols’ The 
Progresses, Processions and Magnificent Festivities of King James the First (1828) 
a fundamental resource, combining as it does the evidence of state papers, var- 
ious enactments, relevant letters, and the occasional ‘tradition’ about James, 
with the details of the progress and the speeches, poems, and writers given in 
TMW. His remit does not include historians such as David Calderwood, the con- 
temporary historian and controversialist, who provides the occasional piece of 
background evidence. In particular, Calderwood alleges that the production 
of the volume was linked to a rumour at the time that “all colledges would be 
layde wast, except St Androes and Glasco, that they might floorish the better.”® 

This rumour has naturally played an important part in the secondary 
accounts of 1617 by modern historians, short as they are, and also underlies Jane 
Stevenson’s recent paper.” The still-useful biography of James by D.H. Willson 
(1956) concentrates on Edinburgh in its discussion of the 1617 visit, mention- 
ing the rumour reported by Calderwood and the resolution of the appar- 
ent danger to the University of Edinburgh at a later stage in Stirling, on the 


6 Stevenson, 268, quoting from Calderwood, History, vii, 246. 
7 Stevenson, passim. 
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king’s second visit. Maurice Lee’s Government by Pen: Scotland under James VI 
and I® is a study of government, and is again mainly interested in Edinburgh, 
and the Parliament in particular; the tour is important to him only where it has 
some relevance to this main theme. Lee gives the wrong impression that James 
visited other towns in Scotland (he mentions four) only when all government 
business had been transacted; and one may disagree that at Stirling James 
“took the deputation from Edinburgh under his protection” and so removed 
the danger which according to Calderwood threatened Edinburgh.’ Other 
views of the Stirling episode are possible (see below, pp. 145-6). Croft’s 2003 
study of James is very brief, devoting one page to the whole visit!© but making 
two errors in using the evidence of Tw: the king did not visit Aberdeen, and 
he did not spend his time “mostly” in Edinburgh. On any calculation, he spent 
less than half of the days of his Scottish visit there. Alan Stewart’s The Cradle 
King takes a chapter" to give the broader picture of the king’s visit, but is nota- 
bly dependent on Lee, mentioning the Stirling episode and also the story, of 
unknown provenance and authenticity, that when visiting Culross James was 
aghast on emerging from the coalmines to find himself apparently surrounded 
by water. Stewart confesses to finding the speeches and poems “in multiple 
languages” (at least he must have opened the book) “somewhat numbing,’ a 
judgement that this paper hopes to counteract as it follows the king’s progress 
and attends to the poetic endeavours of his subjects. 

The recent paper of Jane Stevenson, already mentioned, requires much 
fuller attention in the present context than the above works. Stevenson pro- 
vides the first substantive examination of the collection and its individual 
components from the viewpoint of the philologist and the literary historian 
(and indeed, to some extent, the bibliographer), albeit without neglecting the 
political context. Her reading of TMw is based on the abovementioned item 
from Calderwood, implying in her view that the college of Edinburgh was in 
grave jeopardy. Noting that St Andrews and Glasgow, the oldest Scottish uni- 
versities, “were [...] in archiepiscopal sees,’ she concludes that “Edinburgh, a 
centre of presbyterianism, felt especially threatened.”!? There was thus a press- 
ing need to impress the royal visitor and his retinue, both in the material from 
Edinburgh and in the book as a whole, which was to be printed in Edinburgh, 
and also to avoid all possible offence or even a semblance of “admonition” or 


8 Maurice Lee Jr., Government by Pen: Scotland under James VI and I (Urbana, 1L., 1980). 
Lee, Government by Pen, 168, 170. 

10 Pauline Croft, King James (Houndmills /New York, 2003), 142. 

11 Alan Stewart, The Cradle King: a Life of James VI and I (London, 2003), 283-94. 

12 Stevenson, 268. 
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reproof. The pains which the editors took to fulfil these aims may be inferred 
from her philological comparison of the booklets designed for presentation to 
the king at Edinburgh and St Andrews with the versions that appeared later in 
TMW. As I hope to show in what follows, this comparison can be taken further, 
and from it a new aspect of the collection’s political purposes can be seen to 
emerge.8 

Before embarking upon a description of the king’s journey as it is delineated 
in TMW, some attention must be directed to McNeill and McNeill’s account of 
James’ progress. This is valuable for its detailed information about what the 
authors describe as “what military men would call the ‘logistics’ of their visit.”!* 
Their concern is not with the poetry, and they take little notice of rmw. They 
concentrate first and foremost on the provision of deer to satisfy the royal pas- 
sion of hunting; there follow details about the provision of horses, the payment 
of men to service them and to perform multifarious other necessary tasks, and 
the upgrading of the roads which would bear the stress of such a large party. 
Great stocks of food had to be sourced and supplied, and major buildings on 
the route refurbished to meet the scale of the huge demands of the king and 
his expanded retinue. Some use will be made of items of their data later in this 
chapter; here, however, it is necessary to consider their version of the itinerary, 
which differs in some ways from that of rmw, though the data of Tmw was 
accepted and to some extent confirmed by Nichols." It is easy to see, in most 
cases, what they have added, and why; whatever first appearances may sug- 
gest, it is clearly not in conflict with TMw. The itinerary according to TMW is as 
follows: Dunglass, Seton, Edinburgh, Falkland, Kinnaird, Dundee, Edinburgh 
a second time, Dalkeith, Stirling, Perth, St. Andrews, Stirling a second time, 
Glasgow, Paisley, Hamilton, Sanquhar, Drumlanrig, Dumfries. It confines itself 
to the places where the king was welcomed with ‘poesies’ or, occasionally, just a 
speech. The McNeills add to this from their own viewpoint, but only in a single 
place is there a significant difference. They add, with good evidence, James’ jour- 
ney to Cavard from Dunglass, where, as Nichols notes, he knighted Sir William 


13 Stevenson’s pioneering paper ends with an attempt to trace the king’s interference even 
at the printing stage, and with interesting bibliographical speculations, which can only 
receive the minimum of attention here. She also provides valuable data about Scottish 
Latin works printed in England at the time, and reflections thereon, but these are not 
relevant to the present investigation. 

14 WA. McNeill and P.G.B. McNeill, “The Scottish progress of James VI, 1617’, SHR, 75 (1996), 
38-51, at p. 38 and n.1. 

15 Nichols, Progresses, iii, 306. 
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Fenwick.! They follow the tradition that James hunted near Dunfermline and 
was accommodated by Sir George Bruce at Culross and his state of the art 
coalmines.!” They add harbours that were probably used at some stage: Leith, 
on his arrival in Edinburgh, and Kinghorn, for Kirkcaldy or ultimately Falkland. 
The visit to the moors of Montreathnot mentioned in the McNeills’ itinerary, 
based on Calderwood’s mention of “[the king’s] pastyme in Marowmont”!® is 
also irrelevant for present purposes; it must have involved hunting rather than 
poetry. There may be a reference to this in a letter announcing (with some 
relief) that James had “returned from the furthest part of his journey.” For 
some reason—no evidence at all is supplied in their compressed note—the 
McNeéeills have James visit Dundee before Kinnaird, in contrast to TMw, which 
states explicitly that he went from Kinnaird to Dundee.”° This is the only point 
of disagreement, and a minor one. As for the dates given in TMw, though they 
cannot often be confirmed (except in the cases of Edinburgh and St. Andrews), 
they are quite plausible. No evidence exists that makes them dubious, though 
the contemporary Calderwood has James going to Dundee on 22 May, not 
30 May, as in TMW, and returning to Edinburgh on 25 May, not at some point 
after 30 May.”! To accept Calderwood’s dates would complicate the earlier 
stages of the progress, and there is no reason to prefer his memory to the offi- 
cial record of TMW. 

It was not only the logistics that had to be planned well in advance. As well 
as the king’s needs for ample opportunities to hunt, for fine and scrupulously 
clean accommodation, and for safe and expeditious travel, it was necessary to 
consider how to keep him amused and relaxed, with intellectual and literary 
entertainment in each new place. If he did not actually suggest it, he would 
have approved the choice of Latin verse for this function. Latin was flourishing, 
in Scotland as in England, and there was no danger of thereby offending the 
poet-king, who wrote his own poetry in Scots. Moreover, the efforts of those 


16 Nichols, Progresses, iii, 326-7. 

17 Hence their entry “Dunfermline-Culross-Falkland.” This is mentioned twice: it is not cer- 
tain if this is meant to indicate a second visit, or is simply a typographical error. Lee, 
Government by Pen, thinks it probable that James made this “celebrated visit” from Stirling 
(169), which cannot be ruled out. 

18 Calderwood, History, vii, 246. 

19 Nichols, Progresses, iii, 333. The letter was written at Greenwich on 4 June by Mr Secretary 
Ralph Winwood. 

20 McNeill and McNeill, “The Scottish progress of James VI’; TMW, 104. 

21 TMW takes him to Dalkeith (11 June) after Dundee, but no doubt he spent time in the 
capital before that. The poetry on his second Edinburgh visit was naturally given on his 
birthday, 19 June. 
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who contributed, composed primarily but by no means entirely by academics, 
would enhance the reputations of the colleges of Scotland, whether or not cuts 
to higher education were envisaged by James along the lines that Calderwood 
had suggested. The arranging and organising of the ambitious poetic timetable 
and the ‘call for poems’ would have been no easy task. Suitable poets would 
have to be found, involving local initiative but also tight central planning. And 
of course it was advisable that the eventual poetry be vetted for quality and 
sensitivity. 

Many of the writers in TMw are unknown or little-known, though in some 
places we can see better-known poets contributing their talents. In no case do 
we find that a poem has been recycled from another location, and although, 
inevitably, evidence of shared sentiments, and sometimes similar verbal 
expression, do appear, the absence of overlap or borrowing (let alone plagia- 
rism) is notable. Among the hundreds of Latin poems there are three poems 
in English, the best-known of which is William Drummond of Hawthornden’s 
“Forth Feasting”? and the others by Alexander Craig, who delivered his poem 
at Kinnaird, and William Mure, who presented one at Hamilton (both of these 
are untitled).22 Numerous speeches of welcome are recorded, apparently ver- 
batim, some in Latin and some in English;?* and philosophical disputations are 
included in the offerings of St Andrews and Stirling, along with short speeches 
in English. There is a scattering of poems (seven in all) completely in Greek, by 
writers who were in close contact with the universities,” and on top of this the 
use of individual Greek words in titles of Latin poems (which is found quite 
often in Neo-Latin poetry generally) is not uncommon. The function of such 


22 STC 7252, and R. Cummings, “Drummond's Forth Feasting: a panegyric for King James in 
Scotland’, The Seventeenth Century, 2 (1987), 1-18. 

23 On these writers see M. Spiller, “Poetry after the Union 1603-1660’, in R.D.S. Jack (ed.), 
The History of Scottish Literature, Volume 1, Origins to 1660 (Mediaeval and Renaissance) 
(Aberdeen, 1988), 141-62. For the works of Craig, see sTC 5956-60; for those of Mure 
(Moore), STC 18062-3. 

24 No speeches are recorded from Seton, Falkland, Dalkeith, or Hamilton. The status of the 
speakers is often given: speeches are made by a “Clerk deputie” (Edinburgh), a “mer- 
chant burgesse” (Perth), “commissars” at Stirling, Glasgow, and Dumfries, and by various 
academics (a schoolmaster, a rector of the University, a praeses (St Andrews), and an 
Academiae primarius (Glasgow)). 

25 They are John Adamson, William Struther, Henry Charteris, James Reid, William King, 
John Cornwallis, and David Dickson. The first five had close connections with Edinburgh, 
the last two with St Andrews and Glasgow respectively. 
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titles is usually to declare the genre or theme of a poem, but sometimes the 
opportunity is taken to impress the reader with a word of the utmost rarity.”® 

It is not clear whether detailed instructions were given to prospective 
writers about the kind of Latin poem required, other than that it should be 
welcoming and encomiastic. There is, in classical Latin, no special form for 
panegyric verse, but what emerges in TMW could broadly be described as a 
microcosm of Neo-Latin, with a preference for what would be called elegeae 
(short poems in the elegiac metre),?’ silvae (hexameter poems, rather longer, 
on a wide variety of topics),?8 and eclogues, that is, pastoral poetry closely con- 
forming to the Virgilian templates (but more pervasively allegorical).29 There 
is no room in TMW for epic (though to be sure allusions to epics, especially 
Virgil’s Aeneid, are plentiful), and didactic poetry as such is not found. (The 
poems neither teach nor preach.) Epigrams are perhaps fewer than might be 
expected, but the creation of a neat panegyrical epigram requires special skill, 
and does little for a collection’s critical mass. The size of the envisaged volume 
was not unimportant. 

It is perhaps surprising that the collection as a whole does not have a Latin 
title, though devising one would hardly be difficult (words meaning ‘joy’ or 
‘return’ come to mind). But whoever excogitated the Greek title realised—or 
someone else did—that a plainer English title would be a good idea, hence 
“The Muses’ Welcome.’ The Greek, Tà tv Motowv eicddta, is (for a good rea- 
son to be demonstrated) rather recondite. The adjective cicddto¢ (eisodios) 
is attested very rarely in ancient Greek, but the meaning is clear enough: it 
derives from a much commoner noun, eicddo¢ (eisodos), (‘entry’ or ‘arrival’), 
and so means literally ‘[things] related to an arrival’. These unspecified ‘things’ 
are of course ‘poems’ or perhaps ‘gifts’ of the Muses. The title surely connotes 


26 For example, xocpo8ptauBoc (“hymn of the universe”) and mpopaciatixdv (“excusatory”). 
Various ancient names of genres are used (e.g. emiBatyptov), but some genre names seem 
to be invented (e.g. edvoixdv). 

27 The spelling elegeiae is also found. Translating this title as ‘elegy’ or ‘elegies’ would not 
be helpful; it connotes metre rather than tone or subject-matter. Some of its many Neo- 
Latin uses are mapped onto the main classical uses of the metre by S. de Beer in Brill’s 
Encyclopaedia, 387-97. 

28 The title silvae, of which the most famous ancient writer was Statius and the most famous 
Neo-Latin writer Politian, is widely applied at this time to all kinds of short hexameter 
poems. There is no treatment in Brill’s Encyclopaedia. 

29 There is a diachronic and inevitably compressed account of Neo-Latin pastoral by 
D. Marsh in Brill’s Encyclopaedia, 425-36. 
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what were known to Scots as ‘handsels.3° Since a wide readership was envis- 
aged, the Scots term was avoided when translating the four Greek words of the 
title. There is a further point to these ‘gifts’ or ‘handsels’ of the Muses, for in 
classical mythology and poetry the Muses are often closely linked with the god 
Apollo: he is their patron, and they work together under his inspiration. Is the 
idea that James is the divine patron of the writers of Scotland, their inspiration 
as they await his arrival? He is likened to Phoebus Apollo, the god of poetic 
endeavour, as well as the sun-god, many times elsewhere in the collection, and 
very often elsewhere in other poems.*! 

The aims of TMw are presented by its editor John Adamson*? in a short 
preface which relates to both Eicóða (Eisodia) and the much smaller ’Fédd1a 
(Exodia).3° This is fulsome but illuminating. After commenting on his role as 
editor he forecasts that the work will testify to the “good deeds” (merita) of 
the king towards the Scots; that the poems will be “memorials” (monumenta) 
to the eternity of his glory more lasting than all colossi and trophies; that they 
will make plain to foreign nations that his kingdom is “not without learning” 
(non ineruditam) and that it is well affected to such a good king. “Generations 
to come,” he continues, “will see IN THIS RARE EXEMPLAR by what vir- 
tues a king ought to be distinguished, and with what spirit his subjects ought 
to be endowed.’3* Moving up yet another gear, and again using emphasis, 
the text becomes general and philosophical: O beatos principes, qui IDEAM 
OPTIMI PRINCIPIS ISTAM expressuri sunt, feliciorem Regem, qui se proponit 
imitandum! (“O happy princes, who will embody THAT IDEAL FORM OF A 
PRINCE, even happier the king, who presents himself as one to be imitated!” )?5 


30 Ahandsel is a gift associated with special events in a variety of contexts, or as a token of 
good luck. Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. “handsel,” 3a and 3b. On taking up his post in the 
University of Glasgow the present writer received from Professor Douglas M. MacDowell, 
professor of Greek, a book inscribed “A handsel to mark your arrival in the Athens of the 
West.” 

31 It should perhaps be pointed out that in Pollard and Redgrave (s.v. “Adamson, John”) 
the word eicddta is printed wrongly, as eicwd.a; this might give the false impression that 
the Greek word dy (song) is relevant. All texts of rmw have omicron, not omega, and 
so too do other catalogues. 

32 For Adamson’s career see Steven J. Reid, “Andrew Melville's anti-episcopal poetry: the 
Andreae Melvini Musae’, in Mason and Reid, Andrew Melville, 131-5. 

33 These two volumes are usually bound together (sTc 142). In Exodia there are just four 
authors, David Hume, John Leech, Walter Ballentine, and David Wedderburn. 

34 “...et ventura deinceps saecula visura sint, IN HOC RARO EXEMPLARI, quibus virtu- 
tibus Reges insigniri, quibus animis Subiecti affici debebunt.” 

35 Inthe word ideam he refers to the Platonic doctrine of ideal forms. 
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More mundanely, he excuses himself for the perhaps tardy and untimely 
appearance of the book, and ends with some words on his functions as editor, 
to which we will return after describing the poems (below, pp. 149, 159). The 
principal aims of this description will be to give an account of the poems deliv- 
ered in each place, highlighting some that are of particular interest, whether 
for their theme, style, language, or metre, or any other matter, and giving the 
occasional quotation (followed by translation), which will give a more inti- 
mate sense of the quality and flavour of particular contributions. 


The Progress and the Poems 


In rmw each of the relevant stages in the king’s progress is introduced (with a 
few exceptions, where space is tight) on a separate and impressive title page, 
with details of the date and place. So in the first case, “His M[ajesty] came 
from Berwi[c|]k to Dunglasse the xiij May [13 May], where this speech follow- 
ing was delivered by Alex. Hume.”*¢ This Latin speech, untitled as the speeches 
regularly are, sets an appropriate political tone. Although the full nuances of 
courtly panegyric in TMW on political matters cannot be pursued in this chap- 
ter, it is interesting to note the subtle touch when he declares that the Scots 
are, or want to be, tuissimi: that is, the “most yours” or “very yours” (page 1). 
This superlative is as strange in Latin as it sounds in English, and the point is 
a double one: it suggests not only “even more yours than England is,” but also 
“intimately yours,” the word tuissimus being sometimes used at the end of a 
personal letter. More predictably, Hume follows this conceit with an allusion 
to classical myth, comparing King James to King Priam of Troy and the Scots 
with the fifty sons of Priam, emphasising the mutual trust and sense of duty 
within the relationship. Then the line of Scottish kings is proudly set forth, 
as it will be in various later poetic contributions. Eight poems follow, some 
with titles, some not. First, aptly, there is an epibaterion (“poem celebrating 
an arrival”)3” by Adam King of Edinburgh which expatiates on the palpable 
rejoicing of nature and of the king’s subjects, especially in Edinburgh. There 
follows a poem by “R.C.,” who may be Robert Charteris, and then a Greek poem 
by William Struther, a minister in Edinburgh, with an extremely recondite title 
that means literally “a squeezing out of names .. ”: the poem examines names 


36 = TMW,1-5. 
37 This is also printed in pps, ii, 233-6. The classical genre of epibaterion, common in verse, 
derived from speeches of the welcomed and the welcomer. 
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or titles in classical literature that might be applied to James.°® It is in the ele- 
giac metre, but there are reminiscences of Homer. The next poem, “Scotiae 
congratulatio’, Scotland’s congratulation to the king, is formally anonymous, 
but surely written by David Hume, the author of the next four. These include 
“Dextrae oscula” (“kisses for the [royal] right hand”), and “Scotiae amicum cum 
Anglia certamen” (“a friendly contest between Scotland and England”), and 
there are two untitled ones in the same vein, of which the following extract, 
proudly linking family and state, peace and religion, is typical: 


Humia gens Anglis occurrere sueta sub armis, 
Et facere atque pati fortia docta manus. 
Cur nunc pacatas, dextras cur jungit inermes 
Quosque hastis solita est excipit hospitio? 
Haec tua, PAX MUNDI, bonitas est, CHRISTE, Britannis, 
Post hunc, Pax mundi, sors Iacobe, tua est. 
(TMW, 14, lines 4-9) 


[The Hume family was accustomed to meet the English in armed combat, 
and their hands were skilled to inflict and suffer mighty wounds. Why 
does it now join peaceful, unarmed, right hands, and receive with hos- 
pitality those whom it used to receive with spears? This is your goodness 
to the Britons, O CHRIST, PEACE OF THE WORLD, next to him, this 
sphere of duty is yours, James, Peace of the world. | 


At Seton (“Seatowne”) (15 May) the literary menu evidently consisted of two 
substantial poems. One was William Drummond's long encomium “Forth 
Feasting”, written in English as was all his poetry, and first printed in that 
year—whether before or after this event is not known—by Hart.*° The other 
was a poem of almost 300 lines—an acclamation of his returning king—by 
John Gellie (Gellius) of Gellistoun, gently protesting the king’s long absence 
from Scotland and forecasting large crowds of welcoming citizens.*! According 
to TMW these heavyweight poems were both “presented” (this word, and the 
word “delivered,” are the usual formulae) there and then, and this might in fact 


38 The Greek word éxnupyvicyos is extremely rare. 

39 The macaronic poem “Polemo-middiana’, partly in Latin, is not certainly the work of 
Drummond. 

40 STC 7252; see also Pollard and Redgrave, s.v. “Drummond, William.” 

41 Gellie’s poem is touched upon in by Cummings, “Drummond's Forth Feasting”, esp. 2-7 
and n. 30. 
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be the mode of their first publication, but there is no explicit indication that 
Drummond's work was not added at the editorial stage. 

Edinburgh was reached on 16 May.*? Naturally, there were official func- 
tions to be attended there, and the normal business of government and other 
important matters needed to be pursued, but opportunities for hunting expe- 
ditions were also enthusiastically undertaken.** During the visit the king was 
presented with a substantial volume of almost fifty pages, an Edinburgh-based 
multi-author assemblage of more than fifty poems, entitled Nootwdia (hence- 
forth Nostodia); this means “songs celebrating a return.’** It is an impressive 
collection by many hands, those of both professors and students according 
to Calderwood,** and was tacitly incorporated into TMw, with a few small 
changes. (These will be discussed below, pp. 150-1.) Most of the poems have no 
titles; this is in fact normal in ancient collections of verse, such as epigrams, 
odes and elegiacs. Reading so many variations on the theme of praise, one 
does occasionally wonder if the Academia Edinburgensis was tempted to go for 
quantity rather than quality, but there are various gems among the many short 
pieces, such as John Nimmo’s variation on the theme of the thistle and rose.*® 


Qualiter Hesperidum cultis dum pullulat hortis 
Solsequium, valuas fertque refertque suas, 
Solis ad occasum luget, quia lumine cassum, 
Solis ad exortum, germinat, halat, hiat. 
Hispidus haud aliter Scotorum carduus, altis 
Accinctus spinis, purpureisque comis. 
Quoquoversus abis votis, vultuque sequaci 
Vertitur, heu vita sole vacansque suo. 
(TMW, 70-71, lines 1-10) 


[Just as the sunflower, while flourishing in the cultivated gardens of 
the Hesperides, opens and closes its folds; with the setting of the sun it 


42 The date is confirmed by Nichols, Progresses, iii, 317, from the Records of the High Court 
of Justiciary. 

43 Nichols, Progresses, iii, 333-6. Surviving letters show the relief with which his courtiers 
greeted his safe return on such occasions. 

44  Nostodia, a word seemingly not attested in ancient Greek, in its form follows words like 
those that give us ‘threnody’ and ‘rhapsody’. In this word, unlike eisodia, the second ele- 
ment is indeed from the Greek word for ‘ode’; it has an omega. 

45 Calderwood, History, vii, 246. Nichols, Progresses, has a useful note on some of these writ- 
ers, usually noting the status they later attained (iii, 323-4, n. 2). 

46 Nostodia, 41; TMW, 70-1, lines 1-8. 
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mourns, but with the rising of the sun it buds, breathes, and opens wide. 
Just like that is the bristly thistle of the Scots, armed with long thorns and 
purple flowers; wherever you go away to, it turns there with its prayers 
and eager face, alas, lacking life and its Sun.] 


But of course the thistle revives, and the “sun” has the same effect on the rose 
too. 

Stevenson describes the presentation of this book as “an outpouring of pre- 
emptive loyalism” on the part of “the burgh college,’*” but it is not clear who 
or what is being pre-empted. Certainly the Academia Edinburgensis was get- 
ting its (substantial) book of poems in at an early stage; but in such a care- 
fully designed progress it was inevitable that some poems would be presented 
before others, and that the capital would be visited early. And if the underly- 
ing situation was as Calderwood’s rumour suggested, there was no pressing 
need to compete with the offerings of St Andrews and Glasgow; they were safe, 
and could not suffer in comparison, and so there was no point in trying to 
go one better. There is nothing necessarily “pre-emptive” about the produc- 
tion of this booklet; promoting the talent of the Academia Edinburgensis was 
the important thing. Edinburgh was clearly proud of its talents, even if Patrick 
Nisbet, when presenting the work to the king at the gate of the inner court of 
Holyroodhouse*8 (TMW, 43-4) took great care to extol James as a skilled writer 
of poetry, but referred almost casually to these poematia (“small poems”) in his 
short speech. By preparing this booklet, the college was making sure that there 
was something tangible to present to his majesty in Edinburgh at this stage, 
rather than expecting him to wait for the complete volume, even if that had 
been projected to come out sooner than it did. On such an important occasion 
one needs something to present; a placebo or dummy will not do. 

After a rather brief stay in Edinburgh—where, as planned, he would return 
some weeks later—the king and his companions left for Falkland, which they 
reached on 19 May. Falkland Palace offered not only a congenial environment, 
but also an eloquent poem. This was not the work of a local writer—perhaps 
there were not many capable of such a task in this rural setting—but com- 
posed by the rector of Aberdeen Grammar School, David Wedderburn, with 
the title Luvevgpavtmptov (“a rejoicing together”).*9 With some 319 lines, this is 
one of the longer poems in the collection. A notable emphasis is his praise for 


47 Stevenson, 268. 

48 TMV, 43-4. 

49 Itis printed in pps, ii, 557-65, where the title is in Latin, and has the addition “in reditu 
Regis in Scotiam 1617.” 
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James’ commitment to reconciling Christians of diverse opinions, on the basis 
of the doctrines of the early church, an achievement which, he claims, would 
make him greater than the Roman emperors Augustus or Constantine.°? He 
likes to take the wider historical view, but here, perhaps, not without a twinkle 
in his eye: 


His ubi finis erit"! tandem, REX optime, lustra 
Tellurem patriam; quoquo vestigia flectes, 
Quoque oculos, pars nulla tuis non inclyta fastis 
Ostentat monumenta. Aquilae hic, Romanaque signa 
Cessere: Hîc Dano de ingenti erecta trophaea: 
Ultima & in cineres collapsa hic gloria Pictis: 
Brittonum at inde plaga est tristi commissa duello 
Utraque, quae caedes mente aversata priores 
Ingenua pacem unanimi jam pectore spirat. 

(TMW, 83, lines 11-19) 


[When there is at last an end to all this [hunting], excellent KING, sur- 
vey your homeland, wherever you turn your steps and your eyes; no part 
fails to show memorials famous from your [realm’s] past history. Here the 
eagles and the Roman standards yielded; here were erected trophies over 
the huge Dane; and here the final glory of the Picts collapsed. Then both 
regions of Britain joined in grim battle; but having ejected from their 
mind the former slaughter, they now with unanimous hearts breathe 
peace worthy of free-born men. | 


Wedderburn also presented this poem in Aberdeen, to its citizens and to 
those of the royal party who had gone there, and was paid for this the sum of 
50 merks by the treasurer of the corporation.” 

It is very surprising that Aberdeen was not visited by the king. There is no 
doubt that its inhabitants had expected and prepared very thoroughly for his 
arrival, and they were greatly disappointed that he did not appear. The Town 
Council Register, quoted by Nichols, makes no secret of their “mortification,” 
though it may be disingenuously exaggerating somewhat when it complains 


50 TMW, 80. 

51 In the pps version, whether by accident or misunderstanding, erat is printed for erit, 
pointless in the context, and the joke is lost. The reference in these words is to James’ pas- 
sion for hunting. 

52 Nichols, Progresses, iii, 329. 
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that James had been “in the neighbourhood,” and alleges that in his planned 
visit to “the chief Boroughs of his Kingdom” Aberdeen had been “particularly” 
mentioned.®* There is nothing in TMW to suggest why the apparent change of 
plan had occurred. There is no hint in any source, and no reason to believe, 
that the king had taken any offence; perhaps in fact he was indisposed, or he, 
or his minders, thought the travel might be too much. It was not, apparently, 
a sudden or impulsive decision; since Wedderburn was able to travel down to 
Falkland, it must have been taken at the latest in Edinburgh a few days earlier. 
Many of the king’s party did go up to Aberdeen,** but this did not reduce the 
hard feelings and wounded pride of Bon Accord. 

The next stage was from Falkland to Kinnaird, where the king arrived on 
22 May. Here there is a problem: which Kinnaird? There are three possibili- 
ties. There is a Kinnaird in Fife, for which Nichols opts,>> but with no corrobo- 
ration. Secondly, it is indicated by McNeill and MacQueen that this Kinnaird 
was near Brechin and the Montrose Basin, though McNeill and McNeill do not 
specify a Kinnaird in that area.°° If expeditiously made, such a detour north 
would have been possible in the time available, but if they went that far, why 
not to Aberdeen? There is a much better case for Kinnaird in Gowrie, which 
Stevenson assumes without further ado to be the true location.>” The English 
poem presented at Kinnaird by Alexander Craig of Rose-Craig, near Banff, 
mentions the crossing of both Forth and Tay, and the bridge at Perth, albeit 
in a riddling way suitable to the prophecy that is being made in his poem by 
Astraea, the symbol of justice: 


Yet now thou deign’s to visit our cold North, 
And with thy Court hath crost the sinuose Forth, 
Which with Meanders winding heer and there 
Great Britans KING upon her back did beare, 
Whois bouldin billoes (as they did of yore) 


53 Nichols, Progresses, iii, 329-330, quoting from the Council Register, vol. xlviii, quoted by 
William Kennedy, in his Annals of Aberdeen from the reign of King William the Lion to the 
end of the year 1818 (Aberdeen, 1818), i, 135-7. The same work proudly mentions the poem 
of Wedderburn, and his payment at i, 91, 136-7, and ii, 126; the full text is given at i, 471-6. 

54 Nichols, Progresses, iii, 329-330. 

55 Nichols, Progresses, iii, 330. 

56 P.G.B. McNeill and H.L. MacQueen (eds), An Atlas of Scottish History to 1707 (Edinburgh, 
1996), 133; this is followed by M. Lynch, “The Scottish state and its borderlands’, in 
J. Goodare and M. Lynch (eds), The Reign of James VI (East Linton, 2000), 186-207, at 
pp. 190-1. 

57 Stevenson, 278. 
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Shall set thee sure upon there yonder shore. 
And statelie Tay with stryving streams which marches 
And skorns his course should be controld with Arches, 
Who with his speats in spightfull raige hath dround 
The famose Perths faire Bridge, & broght to ground, 
Shall straine the strenght of his strong streams thow’ll see 
And be at peace with all the world for thee. 

(TMW, 99, lines 21-32) 


Even the unruly Tay is expected to respond to the influence of Rex Pacificus. 
They may well have crossed by Perth Bridge, as forecast here, though the main 
visit to Perth came later. These details would be less apt to a destination much 
further north. There are also references to a Kinnaird in some of the very 
detailed arrangements made for the repair of roads prior to the visit, which 
show at least that a Kinnaird was on the road between Perth and Dundee; 
and the examples of payments noted by the McNeills include payment to the 
smiths at Kinnaird, presumably the same place, “where they ‘wroght’ for eight- 
een hours.”>8 Finally, the Latin poem presented at Kinnaird by John Leech, 
entitled “Nemo” (“Nobody”), mentions in a short evocation of the landscape 
the Grampians in one direction and the “high-rising” (sublimis) Ochils and the 
Lennox hills (Acro-Levania) in another.*? In the poem’s 474 lines—it is the long- 
est in TMw—this expert and virtuoso poet makes countless plays on his title 
(with the word nihil [“nothing”] playing a supporting role), using the word’s 
various case-forms and all kinds of content and context; its principal aim is 
surely to entertain, if not bewilder, but he does not forget to ingeniously flatter 
the royal listener. Of course, it did not need to be recited all in one sitting; if it 
were thought desirable (and this is quite likely), it could be presented in small 
doses. 

After some days there, no doubt spent hunting, the king, minus those of his 
retinue who visited Aberdeen, proceeded to Dundee, which they reached on 
30 May. Two poems were delivered there, by Peter Goldman and James Gleg.®° 
Goldman's contribution was a relatively short poem, with no title other than 
“Sylva”, celebrating the Tay and its mercantile advantages—it is the most beau- 
tiful river in Scotland, and has the capacity to hold the fleets of Xerxes and 


58 The source here has only “xviij” (McNeill and McNeill, “The Scottish progress’, 41 and n. 1), 
but these surely cannot be days. 

59 TMW, 87, lines 22-26. 

60 On Goldman see William Poole’s chapter in this volume. This poem is also printed in DPS, i, 
374-5, with a longer title. 
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Agamemnon—and also making brief but proud reference to the Protestant 
faith: 


Relligio hic primum prisco donata nitore, 
Purior et cultus, pulsa caligine, sedit. 
(TMW, 108, lines 2-3) 


[It was here that religion was first given its old splendour, and where, 
with darkness repulsed, a purer worship was established. | 


Gleg, professor of philosophy at St Salvator’s College in St Andrews, provided 
a short poem based, as its title economically announces, on Plato’s Republic, 
book 3.°! He refers to the pivotal passage of Plato’s closely-argued outline of a 
perfect state, where the philosopher introduces a myth (or, as he also calls it, 
“a noble lie”) to explain how belief might be created in the assertion that the 
“rulers” that he thought essential for the state were especially suited to this task 
as a result of their birth.6* That James has many elements of gold and silver in 
his “physical constitution” (materia) is shown by his constancy, strength, and 
determination (all implied by the word constantia), and by the brightness and 
gleam of his mind. 

From Dundee the party went back towards Edinburgh, perhaps by sea 
rather than by the River Tay, since no intermediate places are mentioned.® 
A stay at Dalkeith Palace, just south of the capital, produced a quite fascinating 
poem, the “Dalkethensis Philomela” (“The Nightingale of Dalkeith”). This pres- 
ents a happy picture of the palace’s grounds with many aspects of a pastoral 
pleasance but also a passage quite unlike pastoral (where there is almost no 
birdsong, and no description of birds), and to my knowledge totally unparal- 
leled in Latin poetry. The poet, Andrew Simson (“Simonides”), ends his poem 
with a passage that attempts a faithful description of a nightingale’s song. 
It deserves to be quoted: 


Omnis in exiguo contracta est Musica gyro, 
Dulcisonam Philomela cavo dum gutture vocem 
Producit longo tractu, variatur et inde 

Conciso; flexo distinguitur, inde retorto 


61 “Ad regem eyxwptaotixdv, argumento sun[p]to ex lib. 3 de Republ’. 

62 Plato, Republic 414d—415d. 

63 McNeill and McNeill, “The Scottish progress’, 38, n. 1 take them back via Falkland, which 
is quite possible. 
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Ingeminat nunc moesta gemens secum ore rotundo 
Murmurat, atque gravi, summo, medioque et acuto 
Praedulci Philomela sono totum aera replet. 
His tua te Vallis reducem Kethaea salutat 
Cantibus, atque suo REGI bona cuncta precatur 
Quae dare vel Virtus queat aut Natura, perennes 
Ut faciat Philomela suos tua gaudia cantus. 

(TMW, 109, lines 26-36) 


[All its music [or the whole of Music?] is concentrated in a tiny mel- 
ody, when Philomela produces its sweet-sounding voice out of its hol- 
low throat in a long phrase; it is then varied by a short phrase, then by 
a modulated one, then by a da capo; the bird repeats it, and trills from 
its rounded mouth in a sad lament, and fills the whole air with sounds 
deep, high, medium, and shrill, all surpassingly sweet. With these songs 
your ‘Dale of Keith’ greets you on your return, and seeks for its king all 
the boons that Virtue or Nature can give, so that Philomela can make its 
never-ending songs into joys for you. | 


In the fourth line of this passage the onomatopoeic echo created by the 
repeated final ‘o’ of the adjectives is exquisite. This poem is followed by seven 
poems in the elegiac metre, six evidently by Walter Ballentine (who gives 
Greek titles to all but two), and one by Arthur Muirhead. A recurring theme is 
that of the Union of 1603, recalling Hume’s poetry delivered in Dunglass. 

In Edinburgh, on 19 June (very appropriately, as is made clear in TMw in a 
special section celebrating his “happie nativitie”), James celebrated his fifty- 
first birthday with the help of various Latin poems. These poems are aug- 
mented in TMW by some taken from the St Andrews collection.6* Many are 
relatively undistinguished, but one by Henry Danskin is notable in that it out- 
lines a celebration following the classical pattern and pervaded by the notion of 
the genius or tutelary spirit that was central to ancient birthday celebrations.® 
After a lengthy stay in Edinburgh (where parliament was in session) the royal 
party went to Stirling, arriving on 30 June. Stirling’s literary culture is repre- 
sented on this occasion by two substantial poems. The first of these, of con- 
siderable length (this poem is attributed to schola Sterlinensis [Stirling High 
School]), sings the king’s praises and expresses the happy feelings of Sterlinum 
towards its king and foster-child (alumnus) on his entering the city; the other, 


64 See below, p. 152. 
65  TMwW, 120-1. 
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by G. Wallace, addresses him more briefly but with plenty of the appropriate 
emotion as he left. 

Thence they travelled to Perth, where they arrived on 5 July. The first poems 
delivered there were a graceful pair of eclogues by Henry Anderson, in which 
the name of Amaryllis stands allegorically for the city; the titles are respec- 
tively “Amaryllis Expostulans’, in which the king’s absence is vigorously regret- 
ted, indeed reproved, and “Amaryllis Exultans’, in which his arrival is fêted.66 
It is notable in this gathering of poems that about half are credited to poets 
who, like Anderson, were mercatores (“merchants”), and that they are fore- 
grounded in this selection. The first of these poems seems at first sight to have 
been written by a bridge; it is signed pons Perthanus, Subsidii expectantissimus, 
which might be translated, “Perth Bridge, in strong expectation of financial 
support,’®” but beneath those words, Henry Anderson, mercator, admits his 
authorship.® The level of competence in Latin verse composition in Scotland, 
although impressive, was not so great that the very stones could compose good 
verses, but clearly merchants could.6? The number of poems (and indeed the 
variety of metres)” is high for a non-university town, as Perth was, and for this 
it might be indebted to relatives of the editor, John Adamson.”! 

The next stage of the poetic progress took the king to St Andrews,” which 
he reached on 12 July. Like Edinburgh, St Andrews had produced a booklet to 
present to the king; this is entitled Xapıotýpıa (henceforth Charisteria).”? In 
TMV it is blandly reported at this point that “this subsequent book of Poems 


66 Steven Reid points out that the name Amaryllis is so used in a poem by Thomas Maitland 
(DPs, ii, 163-7). A mute and minor figure in Virgilian pastoral, like all the women, Amaryllis 
perhaps owes her popularity in allegorical Neo-Latin verse to the beauty of her name, to 
which Samuel Johnson later bore witness (McFarlane, Buchanan, 482). The poems feature 
in DPS, i, 17-24 and 24-33. 

67 The town had to wait until the eighteenth century for a secure bridge, with Smeaton’s 
Bridge completed in 1771. 

68 Anderson also wrote a poem on James’ first royal entry to Perth in 1580, 37 years previ- 
ously, perhaps in his early youth. See DPS, i, 18-24. 

69 D. Irving, Lives of Scottish Writers (2 vols, Edinburgh, 1839), i, 103, comments that this 
“facility” is common among mercatores, whom he prefers to call “tradesmen.” 

70 The metres used are not only hexameters and elegiacs, but hendecasyllables and iam- 
bics. Some lines in the glyconic metre that are interspersed with iambics in the poem of 
H. Adamson (TMW, 155-6) recall a technique of Senecan drama. 

71 See Reid, “Anti-episcopal poetry’, 133. 

72 Unsurprisingly, they went via Falkland, as shown by a letter written from there on 10 July 
(Nichols, Progresses, iii, 358). 

73 ANTIQUISSIMAE CELEBERRIMAEQUE ACADEMIAE ANDREANAE XAPIXTHPIA 
IN ADVENTUM AUGUSTISSIMI SERENISSIMIQUE IACOBI PRIMI... (Edinburgh, 
1617). 
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was presented” (p. 171).”4 In fact a comparison of the contents of Charisteria 
and the relevant part of TMw reveals that many changes were made for TMW, 
as will be shown in detail below (pp. 151-9); here they will just be summarised. 
Several of the poems look very different, their contents have undergone signifi- 
cant alterations, and the running order of poems is not the same, for reasons 
that are not entirely clear. Moreover, some poems present in Charisteria are 
not in TMW, and vice versa. Among the twenty poems common to Charisteria 
and TMW there are some of particular interest. There is a poem on the “erec- 
tion” of a new library by the king, from his own collection, by An[drew] Bruce.”5 
A very remarkable poem is a plea from the far north, “a most humble supplica- 
tion of the old Scots who live in the mountainous parts of Scotland,”’6 written 
(and conveyed south) by William Erskine, the minister of Dunino parish in 
Fife (“Dunons. Pastor”).’” Erskine complains bitterly that sixty’® years after the 
Reformation (lux illa salutis, “that light of salvation”) the name and worship 
of Christ are hardly known to them and the population has been demoralised 
and brutalised by a “malignant spirit” and by fera barbaries (“savage barbar- 
ians”) in the snowy mountains. These oppressors are described as if they were 
ancient pagans, though they were probably Catholics. In another poem Gleg 
shows versatility in moving from Plato (above, p. 141) to the Latin epigram- 
matist Martial for inspiration, beginning his short poem with a reminiscence 
of that poet’s praise of the emperor Domitian’s public games before focusing, 
by contrast, on James’ iustitia and pietas. There is a notable poem by David 
Kinloch’? that takes the form of a dialogue between himself and Phoebus 
(the sun, who sees everything); when Phoebus asks why the poet ventures to 
encompass all the king’s glories, the poet replies with fulsome praise, notably 
in the area of foreign policy, and makes remarkable claims: 


74 The only appearance of the word Charisteria in TMW, rather surprisingly, is at the top of 
p- 194, in small capitals. 

75 “De Bibliotheca a Serenissimo Rege lacobo ANDREANOPOLI erecta’. 

76 TMW, 174-6. “Priscorum Scotorum montana Scotiae colentium humillima supplicatio”. 
Their location is unclear: the reference to Thule (TMw, 176, line 10) is quite vague, and 
the reference to Gosan (“Goshen:” cf. Genesis 45) (TMW, 175, line 9) is of typological 
interest only. 

77 +H. Scott (ed.), Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae (new edition), vol. 5 (Edinburgh, 1981), 196. 

78 “Fifty” in the earlier version, but “sixty” in TMw, by a deft change of wording (quinos to 
senos). 

79 Heis described as “D. Davidis Kinlochi filius:” probably the son of the David Kinloch who 
composed the poem “De Anatome...” (DPS, ii 3—62). 
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Gallia nuper erat civilibus obruta bellis; 
Nunc duce te accepto munere pacis ovat, 

Et quod Belga ferox, & quod truculentus Iberus 
Pacifice vivant, muneris omne tui est. 

Quod Suedo pax cum Cimbris cum Saxone Iberis 
Germanisque viget, muneris omne tui est. 

Anglus amat Scotos, Scotis charissimus Anglus, 
Hybernisque simul, munere, Sexte, tuo. 

(TMW, 193, lines 20-28) 


[Gaul was recently overwhelmed by civil wars; now with your leadership 
having received the gift of peace, she rejoices. And the fact that the fierce 
Belga,®° and the truculent Spaniard live peacefully, is your gift. The fact 
that peace flourishes between the Swede and the Danes, between Saxons 
and Spaniards and Germans, is entirely your gift. The Englishman loves 
the Scots, the Englishman is very dear to the Scots and the Irish, by your 
gift, [James] the Sixth. ] 


Further description of poems offered by St Andrews, especially the ones which 
show vehement anti-Catholic polemic and which are dropped from TMw for 
that reason, will be given below (pp. 151-9). While staying in St Andrews, the 
king also heard a number of philosophical disputations, in Latin and of course 
in prose, which TMw gives in full. 

The royal party then made its way to Stirling (18 July); in this, his second 
visit there, the king heard almost no Latin verse, but his attention was turned 
again to philosophical disputations. As TMw reports,®*! these had been origi- 
nally intended to be presented in Edinburgh, but were rescheduled to 19 July, 
when there would be “a great gathering of the nobility of both kingdoms and 
learned men.” It is here that we get a picture of James relaxing and reacting 
wittily, if not at a deep philosophical level, to what he had heard. The follow- 
ing poem was not composed by him, but based on jokes he had made, and is 
worth quoting to show the king in jovial mood. He may have been merry in this 
instance, but is not being sarcastic or malicious. It also generated, as we shall 
see, some extempore Latin verse by others present, and the poem, like the visit, 
had a happy ending for many concerned which is germane to one sub-theme 


80 It would be misleading to translate this as “Belgian” here, given that modern-day Belgium 
was not established until the nineteenth century. 
81 TMW, 222. 
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of this chapter. Each rhyming couplet in this English poem presents a pun on 
a disputant’s name: 


As Adam was the first of men, whence all beginning tak: 

So ADAMSON was president, and first man in this Act. 

The theses FAIRLIE did defend, which though they lies contein, 

Yet were fair lies, and he the same right fairlie did maintein; 

The feild first entered Master SANDS, and there he made me see 

That not all Sands are barren sands, but that some fertile bee. 

Then Master YOUNG most subtilie the Theses did impugne, 

and kythed [appeared] old in Aristotle, althogh his name bee YOUNG. 

To him succeeded Master REID, who, though reid be his name, 

Neids neither for his disput blush, nor of his speach think shame. 

Last entred Master KING the lists, and dispute like a King, 

How reason reigning as a Queene shuld anger under-bring [subdue]. 

To their deserved praise have I, thus playd upon their names: 

and wish their Colledge hence be calld the Colledge of KING JAMES. 
(TMW, 231, lines 7-20) 


Thus Edinburgh was saved (if indeed, as Stevenson asserted, following 
Calderwood, it had been in danger), and ennobled, or at least complimented.®? 
The presentation of the poem was followed by three extempore efforts which 
turn it into Latin elegiacs;°? one is reminded of the poetic soirées of Roman 
aristocrats and budding poets such as Archias, the client of Cicero, engaged in 
competitive epigram-making. Patrick Sands, inspired by the royal wit, wrote a 
somewhat longer poem entitled “Arenae Fertiles” (“Fertile Sands”), punning on 
his name and expatiating on the theme of sand, and quickly penned congratu- 
lations to Edinburgh, in verse. The second Stirling venture had been a great 
success. It had been carefully planned—by the praeses, John Adamson (“the 
first man in this Act”) and his helper Patrick Sands—that James would be in 
Stirling, away from the clamour of the capital, sounding off about philosophy 
and in a good mood, and so willing to make the favourable announcement on 
behalf of the Edinburgh scholars. 

The next stop was Glasgow (22 July). The university, unlike the others, pro- 
duced no booklet of verse, but contributed a lively and attractive group of 


82 See also Stewart, The Cradle King, 291-2. Nichols, Progresses, iii, 360, following Irving, and 
cited by Stevenson, 268, doubts if anything was ever paid. 
83 The authors are Patrick Hume, G.B. (probably Walter Ballentine), and Nicholas Udward. 
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poems, perhaps the most imaginative of all those in Tmw.* The first is a long 
poem in Sapphic stanzas credited to Robert Boyd,®> who later (it saw print in 
1627) was famous for his Hecatombe, a poem that appropriately extended to 
one hundred Sapphic stanzas.®° In this poem there are fifty-two, perhaps in 
recognition of the fact that James was in his fifty-second year, though the point 
is not made explicit. The ode—Horatian in form and general style—concen- 
trates on praising the king for his services to culture. Unlike the Roman general 
Marius mentioned at line 74, who, like many of the king’s contemporaries, was 
said to have derided learning, James combines it with military activity, and will 
triumph over his enemies, among whom are Turks and Romans.®” Boyd clearly 
means Catholics by his description of Romulus hostis (“the Roman enemy”), 
who occupies the seat of Quirinus.88 

This is followed by a poem entitled “The salmon with golden entrails” 
(“Salmo Xpucevtépixog”),89 which accompanied the gift of a cup engraved with 
the city’s insignia of a salmon and a ring, now immortalised in various ver- 
sions of the City of Glasgow’s coat of arms and the University of Glasgow’s 
crest.°° The allusion is to James’ earlier self-description: declaring that he had 
often wished to return to Scotland, he had spoken of the “salmonlyke instinct 
of our mind.””! Here the insignia are interpreted as showing the king’s great 
learning: 


84 TMW, 247-58. 

85 An enigmatic note after the first poem apparently says that “Robert Boyd quickly polished 
these, with the author not unwilling and not ungrateful” (Haec authore non invito, nec ejus 
ingratiis, raptim interpolabat). 

86 This was reprinted in DPS, i, 203-19, without its prose introduction. 

87 Lines 171-6. 

88 Urbe qui sedes habet in Quirini. Quirinus is Romulus, and Rome's seven hills are also men- 
tioned. The Turks are linked with the “Romans” as enemies of James. 

89 The Greek word may well have been devised for the occasion, along the lines of the Greek 
word from which English ‘chalcenteric’ is derived. 

go The story behind this goes back to St Kentigern, and the motif to the tale of Polycrates of 
Samos in Herodotus. I am grateful to Dr. Miles Kerr-Peterson for reminding me (it should 
have been unnecessary) of the city’s emblem and to Dr. Alan Macquarrie for informa- 
tion on Kentigern. There is an inconspicuous reference to the salmon’s urge to return 
upstream in the poem Desiderium Patriae (TMW, 200, line 8: line 54 of whole poem). 

91 Nichols, Progresses, iii, 309, quoting the letter of James to the Privy Council, 15 December 
1616; Stevenson, 267. It is the title of the relevant chapter of Stewart, The Cradle King, 
283-94. 
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Fulgidus ergo tui vultus ut splendor amoeni, 
Fulgidiorem animi celsi tegit intus opum vim, 
Sic Salmo hic splendens, fultum meliore Metallo, 
Pectus habet. Tibi regalis perfectio, et omnis 
Doctrinae, quae laus privorum est, circulus in te est. 
Annulus hoc apte signat Salmonis in ore. 

(TMW, 250-1, lines 31-36) 


[So just as the splendour of your beautiful face is bright, but conceals 
a brighter energy of a great mind and inner riches, so this salmon has 
a brightly shining heart, made of better metal. You have the perfection 
of a king, and in you is the circle of all learning, which is the praise of 
individuals. The ring in the salmon’s mouth appropriately signifies this. |9? 


Also among the Glasgow offerings is a poem based on Gemini, the relevant 
sign of the zodiac for the time in question, showing how other signs made way; 
and a poem by “Glasgua’” addressing the king and claiming that Stirling and 
Edinburgh should not boast of their help to the infant king, for James, con- 
ceived in the Glasgow region, was nurtured by her even earlier. These poems all 
seem to be by Robert Blair. Further evidence of the poet Horace is provided by 
an ode in the Alcaic metre by Alexander Boyd, one of very few in TMw, enact- 
ing a dialogue between Academia Glasguensis, presented as a virgin, and an 
(unnamed) “visitor” (hospes). The Glasgow set ends with a pleasantly rendered 
and richly allegorical dialogue, in Greek iambics throughout, between a “lover 
of the Muses” (philomousos) and their mother Mnemosyne, by David Dickson; 
as the very abstruse Greek title (MOYZQN ITPO®AXIXTIKON) suggests, this 
poem is directed to excusing the city for a lack of (poetic) refreshment and 
inspiration, for the task of praising James has required so much. 

The royal entourage then made its way to Paisley on 24 July, where a lengthy 
and accomplished poetic encomium by Michael Wallace was presented.9? 
No Latin poetry was available for the royal audience at Hamilton, but there 
were four poems awaiting them at Sanquhar, the next destination, which they 
reached on 31 July. A poem by Patrick Kinloch compares James with Numa, 
Lycurgus, Solomon, Solon, and Caesar; through him the citizens enjoy the gifts 


92 The “circle” of the ring signifies the Greco-Roman ideal of all-round education (whence 
our word ‘encyclopaedia’). The phrase “better metal” recalls the Platonic theme used by 
Gleg in Dundee (above, p. 141). 

93 This has now been edited and translated by Jamie Reid-Baxter for The Philological 
Museum [http://www.philological.bham.ac.uk/wallace/text2.html*#title]. 
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of all these ancient worthies, but also religio, the “glory of the British” (gloria 
Britannum). The second poem is in fact a truncated version of the poem of 
Patrick Johnston that was presented at St Andrews as part of Charisteria but 
rejected by the editors of rmw.°* Then, after a short epigram, there is a poem 
on the natural beauties of the area by Samuel Kello. At Drumlanrig there is a 
skilful and contrasting pair of poems; a poem of fifty-six hendecasyllables— 
one of only two appearances of the metre in rww—by George Douglas on the 
“dutifulness” (officium) of the Douglas family to the king,’ and a hexameter 
poem of 250 lines by John Nimmo, with much local colour, attractively present- 
ing the region of Nithsdale. After a Latin-less stop at Dumfries on 4 August, 
Carlisle was reached, as projected, a day later. 


Editing and Preparing TMW 


So with James back in England, work will have begun north of the Border to 
assemble a handsome volume to be presented to him in the following year. 
As Stevenson has shown, James was proactive in promoting it.9° He issued a 
directive to the printers Hart and Finlason, both of Edinburgh, in which he 
ordered eighty copies.’ The editing was undertaken by John Adamson, who 
states in his preface, with notable emphasis, that the task of seeking out the 
material, putting it together, and writing it up, presumably as copy-editor, was 
his.°® He also mentions that he was helped by the bishop of Candida Casa 
(“Whithorn”) and by Patrick Sands, the Edinburgh academic who went with 
him to Stirling, acknowledging the “wise advice” (consilio) of the former and 
the help given “in not a few” (in non paucis) places by the latter. Perhaps Sands 
checked the versions submitted, while the bishop intervened to settle any dis- 
putes or uncertainties. Presumably there was one person in each place respon- 
sible for its poetic offering—Henry Anderson in Perth, Henry Danskin in 
St Andrews, and Robert Boyd in Glasgow might be suggested, though there 
is no way to know this with certainty. Insight into the editing process, and 


94 Charisteria, 32-36. The omission of the first ten lines does not affect the integrity of the 
poem, and may be intended to disguise the repetition. 

95 The other one is in the Perth collection; Leech’s poem in this metre for Charisteria was not 
taken over into TMW. 

96 Stevenson, 271-2. 

97 This is discussed below, pp. 159-60. 

98 The assonance of the words conquisita, congesta, conscripta is most emphatic, expressing 
his effort. 
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important illumination of its wider aims, may be gained by comparing the 
bodies of verse from Edinburgh and St Andrews, in the form they take in TMW, 
with the earlier versions found in Nostodia and Charisteria respectively. The 
changes made to Nostodia are relatively few and small, and rather inconspicu- 
ous, but those made to Charisteria are more striking and extensive, and offer 
food for thought about the reasons for the changes. 

In the Edinburgh volumes I have noted the following.299 The poem by 
“R.C” on page 3 of Nostodia is omitted; it had appeared in the proceedings 
at Dunglass, in exactly the same form. A work wholly in Greek on page 6 of 
Nostodia, by John Adamson, appears in the preliminary pages at the beginning 
of TMW; the editor obviously thought it worthy of prefacing the whole volume. 
However, Adamson chose to drop a short work by him, TwpyAtog (Parhelios),1°° 
which devised a conceit in praise of James that was based on the notion of 
the solar halo or ‘double sun’, or a kind of sun-spot.!°! It is not obvious what 
the reason for its omission was: perhaps Adamson in retrospect thought the 
title by Adamson to be too obscure, or the phenomenon no longer topical; and 
indeed celestial signs were sometimes feared by rulers. The order of the two 
poems by Patrick Sands on page 15 of Nostodia, both beginning Prime (“first”), 
are switched, so that the longer one, which has many virtuoso variations on the 
word primus (“first”), precedes. This is a matter of no significance; but poems 
by the Synserfs, Thomas and George, receive rather more alteration. The epi- 
gram by Thomas Synserf!°*—in which two gods argue about the importance 
of their alleged birthplaces, but as James’ birthplace Scotland comes out on 
top—is rewritten, probably in the interests of clarity and greater pointe, with 
the Greek word in its title, originally Aiðwç (“modesty”), turning into "EAs 
(“hope”). There are several changes to the poem in Sapphic stanzas and the 
epode!° that follows it by George Synserf:!°4 they are small-scale examples of 
‘tweaking’ of the original words or phrases, but in two places a whole stanza is 
left out, without obvious detriment. Perhaps the Synserfs had special access to 
the editorial ears, or else simply volunteered improvements. It is unlikely that 


99 Stevenson, 269 claims that the poems of Nostodia were imported “almost without revi- 
sion” into TMW. 

100 Nostodia, 19. 

101 In this word the prefix has roughly the same effect as in ‘paratext’, covering various phe- 
nomena. The text gives no hint of the interpretation intended. 

102 Nostodia, 22; TMW, 56. 

103 The metre, combining a glyconic line and a ‘greater Asclepiad’ and known to scholars as 
the ‘Fourth Asclepiad’ (and which is often used by Horace in his Odes) is unique in TMW. 

104 Nostodia, 43-4; TMW, 72-3. 
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the abovementioned (essentially stylistic) changes were recommended by the 
editors, and the same is true of the half-dozen minor changes to the alcaics of 
James Reid on pages 30-33 of Nostodia,!°> which seem quite unobjectionable 
in their original form, and are purely cosmetic. 

As indicated above, the changes undergone by Charisteria for TMW are 
more numerous, and sometimes drastic. There may indeed be more than the 
researches of Stevenson and me have brought to light. To begin with the least 
significant, there are typos which might actually mislead: for example mor- 
deret in Charisteria becomes moderet in TMw!°—this is unmetrical and ruins 
the sense, but some readers of Tmw might have failed to see the mistake— 
and, conversely, the misleading merebunt in Charisteria becomes moerebunt 
in TMW,” which is obviously correct. There are numerous changes of the 
‘tweaking’ or ‘touching-up’ variety; examples are the replacement of the rare 
word septiduis (“seven-day periods”), used by James Blair in Charisteria, by 
the commoner hebdomadas (“weeks”) in TMw, and the preference by James 
Wedderburn (or an editor) of pridem in Charisteria to the original & olim in 
TMW.) Tn the course of substantial change the opening poem of Charisteria 
receives a false quantity in the very first line; many readers would notice, and 
deem it a gaffe on the part of its author Peter Bruce, whether or not it was 
he who remodelled the poem.!°9 The poem by Kinloch quoted above (p. 144) 
receives two new lines at the end, and a seemingly better close. 

But there have clearly been more significant changes at the editorial level. 
The order of the poems in TMw diverges markedly from that of Charisteria 
at various points; they have not been transferred en bloc. The reasons for the 
changed order are far from clear. Perhaps the striking plea from the far north, 
already referred to (above, p. 144), seemed more worthy of a place early on in 
TMW than its original place near the end, but it is strange that the epigram 
of Gleg (above, p. 141) should have been plucked out to follow it. Both these 
poems sever the poem on the new library from the four short poems which 
had preceded it. The governing criterion for the new order is unlikely to be 


105 TMW, 63-4. 

106 Charisteria, 30, line 17; TMW, 183, line 26. 

107 Charisteria, n, line 24; TMW, 195, line 34. 

108 Charisteria, 5, lines 13, 18; TMW, 173, lines 14, 18. 

109 Femur was correctly scanned at first, but the reading foemere in TMw (wrongly assuming 
that the first ‘e’ of the word femur is long) is unmetrical. Readers noticed such things. 
Perhaps someone thought Palla in the original was not acceptable as the vocative of 
Pallas, understandably, but in the process of correcting that, and making other changes, 
imported a new error. 
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thematic; while there are divergences in approach, a typical poem will visit 
several themes, which make it overlap with numerous others and so defy such 
an arrangement. Perhaps the order was suggested by aesthetic, or architec- 
tural, considerations; as will become clearer from the discussion in the follow- 
ing pages, this section of Tww has three lengthy pastoral poems providing a 
kind of centrepiece. The third section is occupied by the five fairly classicis- 
ing poems of Henry Danskin, which formally at least have much in common. 
Another drastic, but more understandable, development is that three (or more 
precisely two-and-a-half, for one is partly rewritten) from St Andrews have 
been added to the series of Edinburgh birthday poems. 

Comparison of Charisteria and TMW also shows that the editors of TMW 
omitted some quite long poems and parts of poems; these are not accidental, 
and shed clear light on the editors’ purposes. Together with the listing of these 
omissions the following pages will examine two views of their motivation. The 
thesis of Stevenson, already mentioned (p. 129) laid most stress on the need 
to avoid offence by giving admonition or reproof of the king—this was evi- 
dently essential whether or not a college was thought to be endangered—and 
interpreted changes in this way; my own study, concentrating on more salient 
themes, reaches a different diagnosis of the procedure which the editors fol- 
lowed. The first example of omission, as one reads through the two versions, 
is the poem by M.R. Williamson on pages 7-8 of Charisteria (not mentioned 
by Stevenson); the reason is, I suggest, two insultingly outspoken and con- 
spicuous references to the pope. In lines 13-14 James is praised for “defend- 
ing the glory of religion and purging out the dregs of rotten Papism,”™? and 
twenty lines later the poet prays that God may “frustrate the bitter hatred of 
the papacy towards you.”!! We have seen elsewhere that references to religion 
in the poems of TMw in various poets are very unspecific and, though coded, 
rather bland, and not at all combative or acerbic." 

A long poem by John Peebles (Charisteria, pages 36-40) was also omitted 
from TMW; and this is surely another omission designed to avoid or temper 
offence to Catholics or their sympathisers. In his opening paragraph, after 
boasting that his poetic theme is greater then those of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, or the Ottomans, he adds to this list of inferior rivals poets who sing 
of the Pope, “the offspring of Phlegethon,” a phrase commonly used among 


110 = Relligionis | Assertae & putidi purgatae a fece papismi. 
111 acerba papatus in te odia eludat magni Tutela Tonantis. By “Thunderer’” God is meant. 
112 See above, pp. 137-8, 140-1 [ Goldman, Wedderburn]. 
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Scottish Protestant Neo-Latinists,"3 following this with a vehement and scorn- 
ful comparison:"4 


Phlegethontica semina Papam 
Denique quid canitis? Summanum falce, tyara 
Cerberum Avernalem, Stymphalia monstra rapinis, 
Bursicrema Eumenides flamma, nauloque Charontem. 
(Charisteria, 36, lines 9-12) 


The pope is compared, in terms of his insignia and financial practices, to dei- 
ties and monsters of Greek and Roman myth: he is Summanus (an obscure 
deity sometimes identified by the ancients with Pluto, and so found useful 
in Protestant polemic) because of his crozier, hellish Cerberus because of 
his tiara (a little strained: Cerberus had three heads, but not on top of one 
another), the Stymphalian birds because of his plundering, the Furies because 
of their “money-burning” flames, Charon because of the charges that he levied." 
Stevenson ignores this passage, and attributes the poem’s omission to the fear 
that James could have taken offence at the classical allusion to the friends 
Pylades and Orestes in the following quotation: 


... Pylades Phocaeus Oresti, 

Pirithoo Theseus, Danao Patroclus Achilli 
Non tam iunctus erat, tua quam tibi Scotia fido. 
(Charisteria, 39, lines 9—11) 


[Pylades of Phocis was not so closely joined to Orestes, nor Theseus to 
Pirithous, nor Patroclus to the Greek Achilles, as your Scotland was to 
your loyal self. ] 


Like the two other famous pairs mentioned here, these were trite examples of 
homoerotic friendship (or indeed friendship tout court), so common in clas- 
sical writers, and it is hard to believe that James would have felt the slightest 


113 As Steven Reid points out to me. The word occurs perhaps only once in TMw, unobtrusive 
among the verses of Wedderburn’s long poem (TMw, 80, line 3). 

114 The continuation of the sentence is blurred somewhat by the question mark, to modern 
eyes prematurely placed. 

115 Overcoming the Stymphalian birds was one of the labours of Hercules; the Furies (also 
called Eumenides) were avengers of murderers and other miscreants; Charon was the 
ferryman of the infernal river Styx, who admitted or barred dead souls. 
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embarrassment. They pale into insignificance beside the vehement accusa- 
tions that were made against him, such as those noted by Alan Stewart," which 
Stevenson may have had in mind. They are unlikely to be veiled allusions to 
James’ relations with Buckingham and others. By contrast, the vehemently 
anti-Catholic opening paragraph of Peebles’ poem was highly offensive, and 
much more prominent whether recited or privately read. 

Another poem of Charisteria completely omitted is that by Patrick 
Johnston.” This poem, as Stevenson says, “raises the spectre of Saul,” as 
indeed it does, at the bottom of page 35 (line 25), a point that, on its own, 
would hardly give pleasure to James.8 But the passage must be read in con- 
text. The comparison of Saul and David follows a long passage summarising 
James’ achievement and problems he had overcome, of which this is part: 


Omnia florescunt pace, omnia pace vigescunt, 
Et penitus toto divisa Britannia ab orbe,""9 
Nec minus in sese, (tot enim labentibus annis 
Nullus amor populis, nec pax, verum horrida bella 
Queis maduere truces, fraterno sanguine dextrae) 
(Horresco referens) uni nunc subdita sceptro est, 
Atque ex oppositis regnum coalescit in unum 
Nec non finitimae coiere in foedera gentes 
Hinc atque hinc: foris atque intus concordia tanta est. 
Adde quod errorum caecâ caligine pulsa 
Haeresiumque Antichristi radiante refulget 
Luce Evangelii & sincerae relligionis. 

(Charisteria, 34, lines 32-44) 


[In peace all things flourish, in peace all things revive, and Britain, com- 
pletely divided from the whole world, and divided no less against itself 
(for as so many years went by there was no love among the peoples, nor 
peace, but awful wars in which fierce right hands were drenched with 
a brother’s slaughter) (I shudder to tell it), has now been subjected to 
a single sceptre, and from opposing positions grows together into one 
kingdom, and moreover the neighbouring races have come together to 


116 Stewart, The Cradle King, 139-40 and 279. 

117 Charisteria, 33-36. 

118 Stevenson, 269. 

119 To a version of Virgil’s well-known line, Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos (Eclogues 
1.66) (“and the Britons, utterly divided from the whole world”), the poet neatly adds that 
until recently Britannia had been itself divided. 
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make treaties from one side and the other: abroad and at home there is 
such great harmony. Add the fact that with the blind darkness of error 
and the heresies of Antichrist put to flight it shines with the light of the 
Gospel and simple devotion. ] 


It emerges clearly from the subsequent lines that these changes mirror the 
favour granted to David after the demise of the rejected Saul. To mention Saul 
is in no way an insinuation against James. No criticism or “admonition” is 
directed at James; but again it may be suggested that the damning reference 
to Catholicism in the last two lines quoted above played its part in the poem’s 
rejection. Talking about “pure religion” is one thing, denouncing the pope as 
the antichrist is another. 

These attacks on the pope and Catholicism, then, were surely deemed unac- 
ceptably intemperate by the editors, but the reasons for omitting some other 
poems are not so clear. There is no need to spend time on the reasons for the 
dropping of a short poem by James Fyffe (Fythaeus) which simply says, in 
effect, “I cannot praise the king, but merely express my wish to do so.”!2° But 
the omission of the short poem by George Mudie (Mudaeus) is at first sight 
more difficult to explain.!?! Stevenson finds an answer in the fact that he asked 
the king for financial help for St Andrews, which, she asserts, was “even worse” 
than “direct admonition.”!?? If this unacceptable “admonition” is Mudie’s 
complaint that James had not visited Scotland, then most of the poets are 
guilty. But why should he not try to seek extra funding???’ If the University of 
St Andrews (as the rumour reported, or set abroad, by Calderwood suggested) 
was free from danger of being “laid waste,” why would this matter? And why 
should its rival, Edinburgh, seek to prevent St Andrews from taking the risk? 
But in fact, when he pictures James as holding out his “health-bringing hands” 
(or “hand”) Mudie is probably not seeking financial help.!*+ Health (or safety, 


120  Charisteria, 29. 

121 Charisteria, 27. 

122 Stevenson, 269. 

123 The poem by James Blair (Charisteria, 5, line 7; TMW, 174, line 3), describes the “University” 
(Academia) as “languishing” (languens); this may be a muted appeal for financial help. 

124 There is a grammatical error in the text of lines 7-8: the adjective salutiferam is singular, 
while manus is plural; but the remedy for this is obvious (read salutiferas). There is a 
similar mistake in the last line of the poem, Aurea cum CHRISTO aeternam super aethera 
vitam, which cannot be understood except by assuming that Mudie intended to qual- 
ify aethera (accusative singular: in this word the Greek case-form is retained) by aurea, 
which cannot be in grammatical concord with it, though he surely meant the sense “eter- 
nal life with Christ in the golden heavens.’ Perhaps solecisms like these contributed to its 
rejection. 
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or even salvation; the word salus may mean any of these things) comes in dif- 
ferent forms. It is not a picture of Mudie holding out hands for largesse, but 
rather one of James offering Ais hand, for kissing, or in the name of friendship.?5 
If anything in this poem offended, it might be the vignette immediately fol- 
lowing of Saint Andrew holding out his famulas. . .ulnas (“subservient” or “sup- 
portive arms:” famulas is used in Latin of servants, attendants, or slaves) along 
with the Muses. In TMw the Muses are everywhere, but not, whether he is 
seen as an ancillary fund-raiser or not, alongside a disciple and apostle whom 
Scots would still have revered as a symbol of national identity, if not as a divine 
intermediary. 

There are, finally, some problems, complex but revealing, surrounding a 
poem entitled “Coridonis querela super diuturna Daphnidis absentia” (“The 
complaint of Corydon, about the long absence of Daphnis”), by Godefridus van 
der Hagen, of Middelburg in Zeeland.!26 Compared with the earlier version, 
the Tmw version lacks one passage of ten lines, and a further one of two; and 
there are some other, small scale, changes. In the following passage, the first 
three lines are retained, with important changes, but the others omitted from 
TMW entirely: 


Sed frustra ingemino haec:!?” ferus omnia Daphnis in Anglos 
Transtulit, oblitus patriae: patriamque perosus 
Mille inter casus & mille pericula vivit: 
Nil Gnati manes, nil tristia funera tangunt 
Magnanimi HENRICTI: nil detestabilis antri 
Horrendum scelus atque impletae pulvere terrae 
Nitrato, nil illa dies quae teque domumque 
(Horresco referens) quae te parvosque nepotes 
Et sociam thalami evertisset in aetheris auras: 
Daphni, Caledoniis non haec horrebis in oris, 
Non gnati laethum, pestem, infidasque latebras, 
Et non thessalico metues infecta veneno 
Pocula, non strictos horrebis territus enses. 
(Charisteria, 31, lines 18-30) 


125 Asin the poem “Dextrae Oscula” (TMW, 4-15). 

126 Charisteria, 29-33; TMW, 182-4. The name Daphnis stands for the king, as it often does in 
other poems; the word was used by Virgil of various shepherds, but also of the Daphnis, 
often identified with Julius Caesar, who is taken to heaven in his fifth eclogue. 

127 Ihave added this colon, for clarification. 
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[But in vain do I repeat all this: cruel Daphnis has transferred everything 
to the English, forgetting his fatherland; and hating his fatherland he lives 
amidst a thousand crises and a thousand dangers: he is moved not at all 
by the departed spirit of his son, or the sad death of great-souled HENRY; 
not at all by the terrible crime of the loathsome cavern and the earth 
filled with explosive powder, not at all by that day (I shudder to tell of it) 
which would have blown sky-high you and your small grandchildren and 
the partner of your marriage-bed; you will not tremble at such things in 
Scottish regions, Daphnis, nor the death of a son, or plague, or treach- 
erous hideouts, and you will not fear drinks infected with Thessalian 
poison, you will not tremble in terror at drawn swords. ]!28 


Stevenson focuses attention on the phrase oblitus patriae, which becomes, 
in TMW, oblitus Forthae (“forgetting the Forth”), and claims that the criti- 
cism of James in the original was “considerably toned down” for Tmw.!29 But 
forgetting is not a great sin, and in classical poetry a common topos. There 
could be no need for it to be toned down. Nor is any ‘toning down’ obvious 
in the transition from patriamque perosus to Glottamque perosus [“hating the 
Clyde”]. Statements that James had neglected or disdained his fatherland are 
not uncommon in TMW, as in the poem “Amaryllis Expostulans” prepared in 
Perth; and indeed the very title-page of rmw foregrounds the king’s fourteen- 
year absence. Such language, familiar from deserted heroines and suchlike in 
classical literature, is almost ubiquitous. An indication that we are really deal- 
ing with stylistic or cosmetic changes is offered by the first line of the pas- 
sage quoted: TMW has not Anglos but humbrum (sic [lower case]; this is the 
river Humber). Mentioning the rivers enhances the pastoral atmosphere of the 
poem.!°° In the passage which is omitted in TMw, the point is made that he 


128 The death of his son Henry occurred in 1612, and the Gunpowder Plot in 1605. The epon- 
ymous ingredient of the plot is described with the help of the classical word nitrum, 
though its explosive properties were apparently not known in the classical world; then it 
denoted alkalis such as soda or potash. In the last three lines of the quotation he refers to 
Charles, the other son of James, and perhaps to the hideout of Fawkes (described above 
as “the loathsome cavern’), but the other references are more general: to plague, poison 
(associated in the ancient world with Thessalian witches among others), or armed attack. 

129 Stevenson, 269. 

130 It should also be noted that the replacement of Anglos brings a softening of the allusion 
to Virgil, Aeneid 2.326, where the despairing Panthus—sounding the death-knell of Troy 
and the Trojan state—cries [fuit Ilium] ...ferus omnia Iuppiter Argos | transtulit (“Troy is 
no longer. ..; savage Jupiter has transferred everything to the Greeks”). Anglos was close 
to Argos. 
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would have been (or rather, will be) safer in Scotland; even if he is not moved 
by the death of a son or tumults such as the Gunpowder Plot, he should be 
aware that such things do not happen in Scotland. He is not being accused 
of insensitivity when Henry died, or insouciance about the terrorism of Guy 
Fawkes, but warned that his apparent unconcern about the dangers is unwise. 
It is hardly reproof, but it is certainly tactless,!9! and naive, inept, and insensi- 
tive, and it is no surprise that the ten lines were dropped. 
The omission of the following two lines can be dealt with more briefly. 


Quinetiam LONDINUM ipsum TAMESIS QUE fluentum 
Nomina sunt!*? ipso sunt pene canore timenda. .. 
(Charisteria, 32, lines 9-10) 


[Indeed, London itself, and the river Thames, are names that are almost 
to be feared for their very sound alone. | 


Here the poet is surely going over the top, and the hyperbolic criticism might 
have been deemed unacceptable to the absentee king, though it is not exactly 
“admonition” or reproof of James. In the line before those just quoted Van der 
Hagen made a potentially offensive gaffe by attributing to James a tiara; this is 
simply healed by replacing tiaramque with pedumque, a less controversial (and 
indeed more pastoral) staff. 

Immediately after this poem two poems of similar length were actually 
introduced in TMW, one by John Leech (“Gaudium Coridonis ob Daphnidis 
adventum’, “The joy of Corydon at the arrival of Daphnis”) and one by Justinus 
Arondaeus (“Daphnis Rediens’, “Daphne returning”). They are certainly not 
intended to be like-for-like replacements for the poems of Johnston and 
Peebles (above, pp. 152-5) which had earlier followed the “Querela”. I suggest 
that it was felt, by those responsible for the revised St. Andrews ensemble, that 
“Coridonis Querela” required something to balance it, just as the “Amaryllis 
Expostulans” in Perth (this is the section immediately before St Andrews) had 
a pendant, “Amaryllis Gaudens’,!83 as the editors could hardly have failed to 
notice. To have the “Querela” alone might indeed have caused offence. Perhaps 


131 Stevenson, 269. 

132 The integrity of this line is dubious; there is no point in repeating sunt (which would 
not add to the emphasis); perhaps a moment of carelessness by the printer supplanted 
another word, such as saeva or dira (“cruel,” “terrible”). 

133 There is also a pair in the Stirling poems immediately before that, albeit of a different 
kind, concerned with arrival and departure. 
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Leech’s poem was brought in as the first solution, but then when the other one 
turned up from St Andrews (it was delayed, perhaps) it was decided to keep 
that too. 

In conclusion, it is clear that while occasional stylistic amendments needed 
most attention in taking over Nostodia, the editors (who may or may not have 
included for this purpose persons from St Andrews: there is no way of know- 
ing) found it necessary to do much more with Charisteria. Their work was done 
carefully and, where necessary, severely. There may be signs that the editors 
were sensitive to the danger of giving offence, whether by what Stevenson 
calls “admonition” (in the sense of reproof) or in any other way, but this has 
perhaps been exaggerated. One should find the explanation not in the minor 
nuances detected by Stevenson, which were pin-pricks for James at most, but 
in longer and more candid passages of conspicuous material. It is much more 
likely, as demonstrated above, that religious considerations, and in particular 
the treatment of Catholicism, were uppermost; there is a consistent policy of 
rejecting open and offensive polemic.!*+ Either the king himself, embarrassed 
by something he had heard or read during the progress, or someone acting 
on his behalf, had stamped on that kind of material. Perhaps the authors of 
poems from St Andrews not selected for TMw were asked to reconsider, and 
refused, or perhaps the poems were simply rejected. The thorough-going appli- 
cation of this criterion of acceptability, whether directly encouraged by James 
or not, should be regarded as not only an important emphasis in TMw, but as 
an important reflection of the king’s religious policy at this time. 


Postscript 


An entry in the Register of the Privy Council, quoted in full by Stevenson,}°> 
documents the careful attention given by the king to the validating of the final 
work, and to the arrangements for its printing and dissemination. Once the 
king had seen it, the “Lords of Secrit Counsaill” would give a warrant for its 
“outputting.” The dean of his majesty’s chapel, William, bishop of Galloway, 
was tasked with the provision of eighty copies, with forty going to the king 


134 Some references, tiny or inconspicuous, do get through the net: for example, the phrase 
Babylonia pellex (“the whore of Babylon’) in the Dunglass poem of “R.C.;” the word 
Phlegethon in Wedderburn (above, pp. 137-8), and Boyd’s reference to “Romans” (above, 
p- 147). As suggested above (p. 144), the denunciation by William Erskine may well refer to 
Catholics, though carefully coded. 

135 Stevenson, 271. 
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and forty to be distributed “amongst the prelattis, nobilitie, and counsellouris” 
of the kingdom. Whether the king’s chosen printers, named as Finlason and 
Hart, to whom this directive was sent, confined themselves to the eighty cop- 
ies required by James is not certain; there was surely potential demand from 
people over and above the people specified, such as teachers and university 
staff, and other members of the general public who were familiar with Latin. 
The title pages and preliminary pages of extant exemplars of TMw (perhaps 
thirty in number:!*¢ I have inspected about half of these) give a broad picture 
of the division of labour. In many cases the Eisodia was printed by Finlason, the 
Exodia by Hart, but Hart printed some copies of Eisodia, including the volume 
that Stevenson identifies from its impressive binding as the presentation copy.!3” 
There appear to be two main kinds of title-page and preliminaries, though the 
differences between them are not neat or easily characterised. The comment 
made by the bibliographers Kellas Johnstone and Alexander Robertson, the 
editors of Bibliographia Aberdonensis,'*® that “[t]here are so many varieties 
that it would seem that the issues of the two Edinburgh presses engaged upon 
the work had got mixed up” is, however, much exaggerated.!89 Stevenson is 
nearer the truth when she simply says that the title page and preliminaries 
were reset by Finlason.!4° 

Stevenson also suggests that there may be an instance of royal interference 
at a more detailed level, attributing to him one of the variant readings in line 5 
of the first Dalkeith poem. But to envisage James as textual critic (especially 
of Latin) is inherently unlikely, especially as there is no personal, political or 
religious issue of any kind in this description of the Dalkeith Palace garden. 
Having declared at the beginning of the poem that the tall cypresses are able 
to bow down to greet his majesty, the loyal poet (Andrew Simson) asks, in 
line 5, how then could the lowly viburna'*” refuse to cast themselves down at 
the king’s feet?!49 It is this last point that is expressed in diverse ways; in fact 


136 This assumes that there is no double counting in sTc. 

137 Stevenson, 271. 

138 This work is described in the subtitle as “an account of books relating to or printed in the 
shires of Banff, Aberdeen, and Kincardine.’ 

139 Bibliographia Aberdonensis, i, 179, s.v. “Adamson, John, 1618.” They knew of far fewer 
exemplars. 

140 But it should not be inferred from Stevenson, 272 and n. 17 that Hart’s printings were done 
anonymously. 

141 TMW, 109; Stevenson, 272. 

142 Cypressi and viburna are contrasted in Virgil, Eclogue 1.25. The latter word denotes not the 
modern viburnum but a kind of guelder-rose. 

143 There is no doubt that the word DOMINI refers to James, not a divine being. 
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there are at least no fewer than four significantly different versions of line 5 in 
the printed exemplars, not two as Stevenson supposed. This tinkering with the 
Latin could indeed have happened when the need to reset the pages became 
apparent. But it is most improbable that the king was involved. 

It is not known who were the recipients of the forty copies of TMw sent to 
James, or to whom exactly the other forty were sent; and in general, no evi- 
dence has come to light to show how it was received by any of James’ contem- 
poraries. Some would treasure the volume, no doubt, and with it the king’s 
memory, but after his death in 1625 such devotion will have fallen away, over- 
taken and dimmed perhaps by the new situation and new concerns of his son 
Charles’ reign. The much smaller volumes of 1633 which celebrate the visit 
and coronation of his son show little sign of being influenced by TMW, except 
in their titles: Eisodia (Edinburgh) and Charisterion (Glasgow).!*° Those con- 
cerned with the compilation of pps do not seem to have combed TMw for 
material to include, or if they did they did so in haste; the overlap is rather 
small.146 The subsequent neglect of TMw was redressed to some extent nearly 
two centuries later by the invaluable Nichols, for whom TMw was “a scarce 
volume.”*” Although the scheme and scope of his work ruled out quotation or 
translation of the verse, Nichols gave fair and accurate treatment to the literary 
aspects of the royal visit. Nonetheless, as noted above, recent biographies and 
other studies of James have shown little interest in the progress or the poetry, 
whether as a gentler counterpoint to the more contentious issues of the time 
or as an important testimony to Jacobean Latinate culture. 


144 Page 109 had been numbered uo, and vice versa. According to STC 141 the required new 
bifolium was produced by Eliot’s Court Press. No other examples of textual variation 
between the printed copies have been noted. 

145 See Green, Scottish Latin Authors, 17. 

146 Asindicated earlier, pps includes Henry Anderson (“Amaryllis Expostulans” and “Amaryllis 
Exultans”) at i, 33-6 and 36—40 (TMW, 142-4, 145-9); Henry Danskin (“Ecce dies rediit”) at 
i, 301 (TMW, 19), AITTOX POIBOS at i, 301-2 (TMW, 120) and “Ad regem Panegyricus.. 
at i, 302-4, (TMW, 200-2); Peter Goldman (“Sylva”) at i, 374-5 (TMw, 107-8); Adam King, 
“Expectate diu” at ii, 233-36 (TMw, 6-8); David Wedderburn, “Syneuphranterion” (with 
Latin, not Greek, title) at ii, 557-565 (TMW, 77-85). In pps the first poem of Anderson 
has a fuller title (“nomine Urbis Perthensis ad regem Iacobum in Scotiam reducem Anno 
1617”) and Goldman’s “Sylva” becomes “Sylva ad Regem, Scotiam suam revisentem Anno 
1617”; King’s title in pps is “Ad regem in Scotiam redeuntem”, and Wedderburn’s title is 
expanded with “in reditu Regis in Scotiam 1617”. Danskin’s long title in TMw is shortened 
to the above in pps. 

147 Nichols, Progresses, iii, 300. 
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The picture of himself as a king outstanding in justice and virtue, and in 
religious devotion and literary patronage, will have cheered James when (one 
imagines) he dipped into rmw as time and health allowed. He would have 
found its recreation of the literary atmosphere of the great classical poets and 
the manipulation of the classical language in his honour gratifying, perhaps 
inspiring. He valued Latin highly, and the Latin of TMw is on the whole not 
particularly difficult for one with some experience of poetic vocabulary, of 
the nature of poetic word-order, and of the commoner figures of speech and 
thought, and with access to details of classical mythology.!48 Much of this he 
will have learnt from his teacher, the poet George Buchanan, though modern 
writers like to disparage Buchanan’s influence on the king on the strength of a 
small set of anecdotes.4° Having written in his youth a treatise that dealt with 
metrics and poetics, the “Reulis and Cautelis’, the king may also have admired 
the metrical skill of the poets of rmw.!5° Like King James, modern readers and 
researchers may not, indeed should not, try to read the work, or even one or 
two particular sections, in one go. But perseverance and, one hopes, increasing 
critical attention to TMW will show the attractions of this great assemblage of 
poetry, ingenious in conception, varied in expression, skilful in metre, expert 
in articulation and ornament, astute in allusion and intertextuality, and an 
outstanding addition to the Latinate Scottish delights of the Jacobean era. 


148 The picture of Neo-Latin presented in D. Allan, “The divine fury of the Muses: neo-Latin 
poetry in early modern Scotland’, in C. Gribben and D.G. Mullan (eds), Literature and the 
Scottish Reformation (Farnham, 2009), 63-78 is based on an extreme case of complexity, 
Buchanan's poem De Sphaera, and thus greatly misleading. 

149 Notably by Willson, King James VI and I, 28-43, and J. Wormald, “James VI and I (1566- 
1625)”, ODNB [14592]. 

150 [James VI and I], “Ane Schort Treatise Conteining Some Revlis and Cautelis...” in [James 
VI and I], The Essayes of a Prentise, in the Divine Art of Poesie (Edinburgh, 1584). 


CHAPTER 6 


Andrew Melville, the “Anti-Tami-Cami-Categoria’, 
and the English Church 


Robert Cummings? 


At the end of David Calderwood’s Parasynagma Perthense (1620) appears an 
ode by Andrew Melville in fifty-one Sapphic stanzas, entitled “Pro Supplici 
Evangelicorum Ministrorum in Anglia ad Serenissimum Regem contra 
Larvatam geminae Academiae Gorgonem Apologia, sive Anti-tami-cami- 
categoria’. This awkward title is translatable as “An Apology on behalf of the 
petitioning evangelical ministers in England to the king and against the masked 
Gorgon of the two universities, or Anti-Tami-Cami-Categoria.”' It usually passes 
under its jokey subtitle (translatable as “A Charge brought against Thames and 
Cam’, the rivers standing in for the universities of Oxford and Cambridge), but 
it is more readily called the “Apology”. There is an epigraph printed at its head: 
Responsum non dictum, quoted from the Prologue to Terence’s Eunuch, where 
the poet invites anyone who might take offence at what follows to reflect 
that he only responds to an insult first launched his way. Melville’s “Apology” 
was a response to the Answer of the vice-chancellor and other senior mem- 
bers of Oxford University, along with those of Cambridge, to the Humble 
Petition offered to James on his accession to the English throne by Reformist 
English clergy—the Millenary Petition, so-called from the supposed number 
of its signatories.2 Under numbered heads, the petitioners called for (1) the 


1 The Parasynagma Perthense (without imprint but probably from a press in the Netherlands, 
1620) is a Latin abridgement of Calderwood’s The Perth Assembly (Leiden, 1619). Melville’s 
ode occupies the final gathering (41-7); it is reprinted in Calderwood’s Altare Damascenum 
(Amsterdam, 1623), pseudonymously published under the name of Edward Didoclavius 
(Ggggge1’—2”) between the main text and a reprinting of Calderwood’s De Regimine Ecclesiae 
Scoticanae Epistola; the Altare Damascenum represents a considerable enlargement of the 
anonymously published Altar of Damascus (Amsterdam, 1621). 

2 The Answer of the Vice-Chancelour, the Doctors, both the Proctors and other the Heads of 
Houses in the University of Oxford: Agreeable, undoubtedly, to the joint and uniforme opinion, 
of all the Deanes and Chapters, and all other the learned and obedient Cleargy, in the Church of 
England; And confirmed by the expresse consent of the Universitie of Cambridge. To the Humble 
Petition of the Ministers of the Church of England, desiring Reformation of Certain Ceremonies 
and Abuses of the Church (Oxford, 1603). This is the title as given in the edition registered as 
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simplification of church ritual, (2) the enforcement of higher standards of pas- 
toral service along with a relaxation of the standards of doctrinal orthodoxy, 
(3) the elimination of pluralist abuses, and (4) the regularisation of church 
discipline. The universities, at least nominally headed by George Abbot, later 
archbishop of Canterbury, defended the governance and ceremonial of the 
established Church of England. 

The Petition itself, printed along with the universities’ Answer, was quite 
modest and undogmatic. But the judgment that Melville ironically ventrilo- 
quises in his opening line Insolens, audax, facinus nefandum (“Overbearing, 
presumptuous, an unspeakable outrage”), the Answer denounced as “auda- 
tiously venterous, and praeposteriously heddy” (14r). The Universities treated 
the Petition as a libel by imputing anti-episcopal motives to its signatories and 
treating it as an insult to the memory of Queen Elizabeth; they used its moder- 
ate tone against it, “Which wee may well resemble unto still running streames, 
which are deepest there, where they seeme to be most calme” ({3r). All this 
struck a threatening note, the more so since the signatories of the Petition 
included colleagues of the authors of the Answer. The energy of Melville’s 
“Apology” came from his experience of the travails of the Kirk of Scotland and 
his ambitions for it; that is, it is an apology for the petitioners written with an 
eye on the threat posed to the autonomy of the kirk by the patterns of English 
church conformity. Hooker wrote of the English Presbyterians that “by follow- 
ing the law of private reason, where the law of publique should take place, 
they breede disturbance.” But for Melville the Petition represented an asser- 
tion of the logic of true conviction against the arbitrary and irrational claims 
of the English polity. From the viewpoint of the English episcopate, the Petition 
represented an offence against public order “given out ... onely ad faciendum 
populum” (Answer 43v); as a threat to the status of bishops and to acceptance 
of the formal prescriptions of the Book of Common Prayer it was construed as 
a threat to the fabric of the English church.* From Melville’s viewpoint, the 


STC 19012; the second issue carries a letter of endorsement from the University of Cambridge, 
some subsequent editions carry notice of it on the title page. This Answer provoked another 
complicated and unhelpful reply from the radical separatist Henry Ainsworth: An Apologie or 
Defence of such true Christians as are commonly (but unjustly) called Brownists (Amsterdam, 
1604). 

R. Hooker, Of the Lawes of Ecclesiasticall Politie (London, 1604), 93. 

4 P. Milward, Religious Controversies of the Elizabethan Age: A Survey of Printed Sources 
(London, 1977), items 97-125, describe the fall-out from Archbishop Parker's Advertisementes 
within the mainstream Church of England before the Union of 1603; the debate was ener- 
getically renewed after the Perth Assembly in 1618: P. Milward, Religious Controversies of the 
Jacobean Age: A Survey of Printed Sources (London, 1978), items 80—112 describe its course. 
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Answere represented not just a rebuff to English Presbyterians, but implied a 
threat to the European Protestant achievement. 

Like the Petition it apologised for, the ode was itself a petition. It was also a 
categoria, an accusation. It defends the position of the petitioners and so by 
implication attacks the position of their opponents. But it is misread as a satire 
on them. Its eloquence survives any particular circumstances or personalities, 
and its strictly polemical force was acquired only in the context of the later 
Jacobean endeavour to bring the Scottish kirk and the English church together. 
Printed first in 1620, Melville’s “Apology” was dated 1604 in Calderwood’s 
reprinting of it in his 1623 Altare Damascenum. Calderwood designed it as an 
intervention in the aftermath of the Perth Assembly whose resultant articles 
of 1618 obtruded a ceremonialist liturgy upon the Scottish kirk. As the English 
Canons of 1604 had attempted to shut down an ongoing debate in the English 
church, so too the articles resolved too abruptly an ongoing debate in the 
Scottish kirk. Hence the aptness of Melville’s ode in the 1620s: designed origi- 
nally to remind the king of a tradition in the English church threatened in the 
universities’ Answere, it served in its new context to support the distinctively 
Scottish traditions threatened with extinction after Perth. 


The Celebration of International Protestantism 


Melville’s ode is in four parts. In the first (lines 1-64), Melville derides the abuse 
of ritual in the Church of England: in the second (lines 65-128) he celebrates its 
great divines and their allegiance to Genevan doctrine represented in Theodore 
Beza; the third (lines 129-176) celebrates God’s power and its active presence in 
the English dispensation; the fourth (lines 177-204) admonishes back-sliding 
prelates. Only the opening of Melville’s ode and its conclusion, about a third 
of it, are explicitly anti-prelatical and anti-ceremonialist. The poem does not 
appear in the collection of largely satirical pieces (perhaps edited by David 
Calderwood, perhaps by John Adamson) known as the Viri clarissimi A. Melvini 
Musae, which is odd; nor does it appear in the collection of his poems made 
for the pps by Arthur Johnston and Sir John Scot of Scotstarvit, which is less 
surprising given the divided religious loyalties of its editors.° In adding it to the 


5 [Anon.,] Viri Clarissimi A. Melvini Musae et P. Adamsoni Vita et Palinodia et Celsae Com- 
missionis ceu Delagatae Potestatis Regiae in Causis Ecclesiasticis Brevis & Aperta Descriptio 
(Amsterdam, 1620). S.J. Reid, “Melville's anti-episcopal poetry: the Andreae Melvini Musae, 
in Mason and Reid, Andrew Melville, 137, concludes that Adamson may have begun the busi- 
ness and Calderwood given it its polemical edge. The collection is partly a response to the 
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Latin version of the Perth Assembly Calderwood evidently intended it as a sup- 
plement to his own attack on the Perth Articles—that is, he gave it a polemical 
edge. Leicester Bradner wrote it off as poetically negligible, a dubious achieve- 
ment of merely controversial literature.® Melville’s biographer, Thomas McCrie, 
argued no more for it than that, taking it as only an expression of Melville’s 
indignation at the universities’ prostitution of their academic authority. It was, 
he says, “extensively circulated in England, and galled the ruling party in the 
church no less than it gratified their opponents.” This is fanciful. There is no 
evidence that it circulated widely or that it gratified anyone at all; the evidence 
for its having galled the ruling party is slight, an impression given only by wrap- 
ping it up with the reaction to Melville’s slightly later epigrams on the royal 
altar and the English bishops. More recently, James Doelman has focused on 
what he calls its “harsh, biting terms,” Ernest Holloway on its “witty satire and 
splenetic mockery.”® 

It served to irritate the “ruling party” only after its publication in 1620. 
Thomas Atkinson, a young don at St John’s in Oxford, immediately responded 
with a “toothless satire” in hendecasyllables, “Melvinus Delirans’, dedicated to 
William Laud, then president of his college.’ This satire was never printed. The 
most famous response to Melville's ode is George Herbert’s so-called Musae 
Responsoriae, edited posthumously by James Duport as an instrument of anti- 
Puritan propaganda.!° The modern currency of Melville’s ode, such as it is, is 
almost entirely owing to this collection of forty epigrams. Duport gave Melville’s 
ode (for the last time in the century) as a pre-text for Herbert’s responses to it 
and supplied line-references to it in the margins beside Herbert’s epigrams. 
This is unfortunate, for it confirmed a view of Melville’s ode, a provocation to 
what were presented as satirical epigrams, as being itself satirical. 

Herbert entered the quarrel on the side of the universities and against 
Melville. The date of this intervention is undetermined, but can safely be set 


publication of Thomas Wilson’s “Life” of Patrick Adamson in his edition of De Sacro 
Pastoris Munere (London, 1619), answered in the appendix to Melvini Musae. Arthur 
Johnston’s sympathies were Episcopalian, Sir John Scot’s Presbyterian. 

6 Bradner, Musae Anglicanae, 152. 

7 T. McCrie, Life of Andrew Melville (Edinburgh, 1856 edn), 239. 

8 J. Doelman, King James I and the Religious Culture of England (Cambridge, 2000), 64; 
Ernest R. Holloway, Andrew Melville and Humanism in Renaissance Scotland 1545-1622 
(Leiden, 2011), 243. 

9 The poem survives in British Library, Ms Harley 6925. 

10 In Ecclesiastes Solomonis Auctore Joan. Viviano. (Cambridge, 1662, London, 1664). Other 
copies of Melville’s ode accompany Herbert's answer in British Library Add. Ms 73541 
(apparently from the 1620s) and Folger Ms J.a.1. 
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around 1620, the date of the first printing of the ode, and a time when Herbert 
was already university orator at Cambridge. By another misfortune, later edi- 
tions of Walton's Life of Herbert give the date as around 1606, that is the date 
of the “many malicious bitter verses” that Melville launched against the 
English bishops and, most notoriously, against the royal altar—a poem which 
attracted a great number of replies." Herbert, then a schoolboy of thirteen or 
so at Westminster School, may well have been encouraged by the school’s over- 
whelmingly ceremonialist establishment to respond to these.!? Herbert's Musae 
Responsoriae, as well as being a response to Melville’s ode, was at least in part 
a response to the poems collected in Melville’s Musae. About half a dozen of 
the epigrams are plausibly thought of in this way. Some of the epigrams fix on 
specific details in Melville’s ode, and then most strikingly on poetically tractable 
details related to the liturgy. The Petitioners had among other things requested: 


That the Crosse in Baptisme, interrogatories ministred to Infants ... as 
superfluous may bee taken away ... Baptisme not to bee ministred by 
Women.... The Cap and Surplice not urged.... That diverse termes ... 
with the Ring in mariage, and other such like in the booke, may be cor- 
rected.... Church songs and Musicke moderated to better edification’ 
(Answere, 2). 


11 I Walton, The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George 
Herbert (London, 1675), 274-5. Melville’s Musae (24-7) gives a reply by John Gordon, the 
Dean of Salisbury, and two by John Barclay. George Eglishem has set of six “prophylactic” 
replies in Duellum poeticum (London, 1618), C4’—D1’. Fram Dinshaw gives two replies, 
one in Latin, the other in English, by Bishop Hall: “Two New Epigrams by Joseph Hall,’ 
Notes and Queries, 29 (1982), 422-3. The Autobiography and Diary of Mr James Melvill, ed. 
R. Pitcairn (Edinburgh: Wodrow Society, 1842), 683, gives two English versions, one by 
James Melville himself, the other quoted from a later Ms copy of the Autobiography, per- 
haps by David Calderwood: “Why stands there on the royal altar hy | Two closed bookes, 
blind lights, two basins dry? | Doth England hold God’s minde and worship closse, | Blind 
of her sight, and buried in her dross? | With Romish rites King’s Chappell doth thee dress, 
| Religious she the Red Whore dothe express.” McCrie, Life, 264, gives a variant of this 
closer version. Thomas Fuller, The Church-History of Britain (London, 1655), 10.70, gives 
yet another. 

12 The culture of Westminster School in Herberts time was dominated by Lancelot 
Andrewes and Richard Neile (later the genius of the Durham House group) and the head- 
master to whom Neile recommended Herbert was Richard Ireland, who ended up under 
suspicion of popery. The Presbyterian Grosart finds it particularly obnoxious that the 
stripling Herbert should “assail” the “coeval of Scaliger:” The Complete Works in Verse and 
Prose of George Herbert, ed. A.B. Grosart (3 vols, 1874), ii, p. liii. 
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The universities’ Answere is correspondingly moderate. The sobriety of both 
parties is enlivened in Melville's ode in an outburst that stretches over some 
thirty lines (29-60). One of Herbert's answering epigrams accuses Melville of 
playing the mere bellus poeta, a satirical phrase-maker, marking in his mordant 
bon-mots “dervish whirlings” and “frightful scritching witches” (magicos rota- 
tus, et perhorridas striges, | dicteriis mordacibus notans), in parody of the busy 
theatricality of the old ceremonial.!3 This emphasis unbalances Melville’s ode. 
But anti-ceremonialism was not in any case peculiar to Presbyterians.'* It is 
unsurprising that Thomas Becon, an Episcopalian but an Edwardian radical, 
should have pilloried the papistical “dowkynges and lowtynges.’! It is more 
surprising that Gabriel Powell, an early and vocal apologist for the ‘indiffer- 
ent’ character of ceremonies, should have censured “Ridiculous, Scenicall, or 
theatricall gestures, idle and unprofitable Ceremonies, which neither serve 
Discipline, nor for Order”! Melville could not have failed to remember the 
Episcopalian Patrick Adamson’s exposure of the survival of the old ceremonial 
in the Scottish north-east, “which no stage-play could beat if you were after a 
laugh” (qua non aptior ulla | fabula, si ridere velis, spectanda theatro) 1" 
Despite Melville’s anti-ceremonialist stanzas, his ode is not at its heart satir- 
ical or even polemical. Herbert observes an oddity in it. In epigram five he asks 
why Melville has written his ode in Sapphics: “Why not wailing elegiacs? Why 
not keen iambics? These better accord with your passionate spirits” (cur non 
lugentes elegi? non acer iambus? | commotos animos rectius ista decent). There 
is of course sarcasm in this: Melville is represented as out to seduce the ladies 
with his smooth arts. The sarcasms are aggravated in Duport’s later epigram on 
the same subject, which takes Melville’s intentions to be abusive but a betrayal 
of his metre, delivering gall for honey, vinegar for wine.!® These complaints, 


13 Melville, and Herbert after him, probably extends the sense of the Latin strix to cover 
“witches” as commonly in modern authors: Namque striges tali fama est ope [magicis 
... liquoribus| nocte vagantes | Ad quaedam longinqua procul convivia ferri (Mantuan, 
Adulescentia, 4.48-9). 

14 Milward, Religious Controversies of the Elizabethan Age, items 97-125 cover Vestiarian and 
related controversies. More specifically anti-ceremonialist literature, largely Scottish, 
follows on the attempt to impose the English liturgy in the North: Milward, Religious 
Controversies of the Jacobean Age, items 80-112. 

15 T. Becon, The Jewel of Joye (London, 1550), P7’. 

16 G. Powell (trans. T. Jackson), De Adiaphoris (London, 1607), 30. 

17 P. Adamson, De Papistarum Ineptiis Superstitionibus, seu: Ad Papistas Aberdonenses 
(Edinburgh, 1564), A2”. 

18 J. Duport, Musae subsecivae (Cambridge, 1676), 70 and again 226 where the harlot’s foot 
tramples on the mother church. 
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however, are disingenuous. True, Horace calls his Sapphic metre a “sweet heal- 
ing relief” (Odes 1.32, dulce lenimen medicumque). In fact, Herbert himself uses 
the metre in his epigram “De Superpelliceo” (“On the Surplice”), a chaste cel- 
ebration of the colour white. The Sapphic stanza has no very strong associa- 
tion with personal love-poetry. It may be a sweet and healing balm without 
any erotic tendency. Melville himself uses the metre in three odes (“Musaeum’, 
“Febris”, and “Hygeae’) all in their different ways supplications for relief.!9 It is 
often used in psalm translation: Buchanan uses it ten times in his version, typi- 
cally in supplicatory poems; Beza uses it four times in his.?° 

Why should Melville have turned to a lyric metre celebrated for its sweetness 
to abuse deviant academics? Why indeed, if that were his purpose, not “keen 
iambics?” Perhaps his purpose has been misconstrued. Only the presumption 
that Melville’s intentions were satirical would make the choice of metre seem 
odd. Rather, the choice signals a debt to the Horatian ode in general, specifi- 
cally perhaps to Horace’s Sapphic odes. The chief virtue of the Sapphic stanza 
is its relative simplicity, some sort of equivalent of English common metre. 
Eduard Fraenkel noted that the first stanza of Horace’s Sapphic Integer uitae 
(Odes 1.22) was sung at funeral services in German schools before the First War 
“to a tune not distinguishable from that of an ordinary church hymn.”2! Horace 
used the metre in the Carmen Saeculare because it is a metre that is uncom- 
plicatedly available for common use.?? Perhaps because Horace uses it there, 
as a prayer both for undisturbed peace for the old, for purity of morals among 
the young, and for the general continuance of Roman power, it may be apt 
for a poetry of petition. So at the centre of the first of his Sapphic odes (1.2), 
addressed to Augustus as the incarnation of Mercury, Horace himself asked 
which of the gods was the right deity to petition as the empire wobbled, and 
with what prayer. 

Melville's poem is coloured by Horatian locutions which effectively divert 
any satirical impulse. Horace’s Jupiter “tempers sea and earth and all the world 


19 The three poems appear together in pps, ii, 105-7: “Musaeum” (“To the Muses”) is a 
prayer (partly of thanksgiving, partly of entreaty) for the relief afforded by poetry, “Febris” 
(“Fever”) is a prayer for an end to sickness and for the death of the body, “Hygeae’” (“To 
Hygea”) is a prayer for health of body and soul. Texts, translations, and commentary are 
available online at http://www.dps.gla.ac.uk/delitiae/. 

20 R. Green’s table of metres in his Psalm Paraphrases, 627, lists psalms 5, 17, 51, 55, 65, 67, 
72, 90, 101, 110. Beza’s Sapphic psalms are 19, 33, 79, 199 nun, but with no connotation of 
entreaty. 

21 E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford, 1957), 184. 

22  M.CJ. Putnam, Horace’s “Carmen Saeculare”: Ritual Magic and the Poet’s Art (New Haven, 
2000), 107. 
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with its varied seasons’ (mare et terras variisque mundum | temperat horis, Odes 
1.12.15-6), and Melville’s God likewise, even to the syllable (lines 131-2). Other 
echoes may be mere tags, but together they suggest deliberate indebtedness: 
as Horace builds his poems like the nectar-gathering bee (apis Matinae | more 
modoque, Odes 4.2.27-8), so Melville’s Alps echo their precentor Beza (prece- 
nentis | more modoque, lines 123-4); as Horace says nothing is wholly happy 
(ab omni | parte beatum, Odes 2.16.27-8), so Melville says that the follower of 
Beza’s doctrine is on the contrary (omni ex | parte beatus, lines 175-6).?° As 
Horace’s Jupiter “hurls thunderbolts on the polluted temple groves” (tu parum 
castis inimica mittes | fulmina lucis, Odes 1.12.60), so Melville’s Bucer and Martyr 
are “two unforgiving thunderbolts in our holy war” (duo dura sacri | fulmina 
belli, lines 83-4); and while Horace does not envy the rich man who only tem- 
porarily enjoys “wool twice dyed in African purple” (te bis Afro | murice tinctae 
| vestiunt lana, 35-7), Melville deplores the bishops, “proud in their twice-dyed 
Tyrian purple” (ueste bis tincta Tyrio superbos | murice, lines 189-90), who burn 
in Hell.?4 More importantly, Melville learns from Horace a lyric sublime, cre- 
ating great spaces in a small room by deploying exotic place-names. Horace’s 
upright man is safe, though his passage be through Syrtes... aestuosas or 
inhospitalem Caucasum or by fabulosus Hydaspes (Odes 1.22). In Melville’s ode, 
the white ridges of the snowy Alps clap their hands for Beza, and the wooded 
slopes of Jura echo the sound, and the Danube, and the Rhone, the Garonne, 
the Seine, the Saône, the Loire, and (he ends) the great part of these British 
Isles. He learns also the art of periphrasis. Melville’s more-than-elegant com- 
plication of the miracle of Beza’s vigour at the age of eighty-five draws on an 
unlikely place: when he says that Beza’s life has “eight times hurried to close 
ten turns and returns of the sun and five more” (octies cuius trepidauit aetas | 
claudere denos | solis anfractus reditusque et ultra | quinque, lines 91-3), he care- 
fully echoes Horace’s protestation that he is too old (at forty) to make love to 


23 Green points out (Psalm Paraphrases, 49, and commentary on 16.6 and 17.63-4) that 
Buchanan similarly puts a positive spin on the Horatian formula. 

24 The strong echo of Horace here is in the positioning of the phrase. The metaphor of light- 
ning comes readily to hand: Virgil (Aeneid 6.842, adapting Lucretius 3.1034) calls the two 
Scipios who humbled and then destroyed Carthage duo fulmina belli. Melville himself 
calls Vespasian and Titus, who destroyed Jerusalem, belli duo fulmina (“Antichristus’, line 
109, in DPS, ii, 124-33). The purple dye obtained from a Levantine sea-snail (murex) was 
laboriously prepared at great expense (Pliny, Natural History 9.62.134) and is typically 
associated with wealth and ostentation (9.53.105, 9.63.136—8). For Melville there would 
have been an apocalyptic resonance: in the epigram “Babylon” (pps, ii, 118), the “whore” 
of Revelation 17 comes murice bis tincta. 
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his friend’s beautiful slave-girl (fuge suspicari | cuius octauum trepidauit aetas | 
claudere lustrum, Odes, 2.4.22—4). 

Beza was extremely old in 1604 (he would be dead a year later), but in 
Melville “he prolongs still longer through the years the flower and springtime 
of his verdant age” (in annos | longius florem uiridantis aeui | prorogat et uer, 
lines 94-6). He is “beyond all envy” (major hic omni inuidia) says Melville in his 
central stanza (the twenty-sixth out of fifty-one). Here the generic affinity with 
Horatian lyric, beyond mere colouring, asserts itself; for these lines, set at the 
‘triumphal’ centre of the poem, are entirely occupied by Beza. In a similar way, 
as Melville in his central section turns from the absurdities of Anglican ceremo- 
nial to the achievement of English Presbyterianism, so at the centre of Odes 3.5 
Horace’s indignation against the moral laxity of contemporary Rome is taken 
over by the celebration of Regulus’ courage.” As in the centre of Melville's 
poem the Danube, the Rhine and the rest applaud Beza (line 116), so at the 
centre of Horace’s panegyric on Drusus the River Metaurus bears witness to 
the triumph of Claudius Nero who defeated the Carthaginian Hasdrubal (Odes 
4.4.38). Beza, who occupies the ode’s central stanzas, is marked as Melville’s 
primary subject. The anti-ceremonialist and anti-prelatical material is pushed 
to its edges. 

Melville's poem, following on the Millenary Petition itself, is a plea for the 
preservation of the English church and for purity of worship. It aims to recover 
what Melville still thinks of as a viable tradition, effectively Presbyterian, in 
the English church. And so the poem is also a celebration of that possibility. 
The episcopal party might lament the influence of Beza; Melville’s antago- 
nist Archbishop Bancroft quoted Cartwright urging Beza’s judgment against 
English episcopacy: “Beza (saith he) is so farre from allowing Archbishops, that 
our kind of Bishops he calleth counterfet Bishoppes, reliques of Poperie, such 
as will bring in Epicurisme.”*° But even bishops might celebrate him. Joseph 
Hall, who died as bishop of Norwich, lamented his death: “old reverend Beza, a 
long-fixed star in this firmament of the Church.” It was Beza with Calvin, says 
George Abbot (the very vice-chancellor of Oxford responsible for the Answere 
and who in 1611 was to become archbishop of Canterbury) who “planted and 


25 There are many other examples: the importance of the centre point in Horace’s Odes 
is demonstrated in L.A. Moritz, “Some ‘central’ thoughts on Horace’s Odes”, Classical 
Quarterly, 18 (1968), 16-31; S.J. Harrison “Lyric middles: the turn at the centre in Horace’s 
Odes’, in S. Kyriakidis and F. De Martino (eds), Middles in Latin Poetry (Bari, 2004), 81-102. 

26 R. Bancroft, A Survay of the Pretended Holy Discipline (London, 1593), 128 (misnumbered 
u8). The opinion is given in Beza’s letter to Knox, Epistolae Theologicae (Geneva, 1573); 
item 79. Melville’s epigrams against Bancroft are collected in the Melvini Musae. 
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watred and confirmed the faith.”?” Beza was thoroughly assimilated to English 
religious culture: even discounting English translations from his Latin bible 
translations, about fifty English translations from his work predate Melville's 
poem. Even if Beza was not part of the English devotional community, he was 
part of the English intellectual community which in Melville’s view had been 
betrayed by the two universities’ Answere to the petitioners, but which could 
still be stirred to reclaim its integrity. 

Melville aligns himself with a tradition in the English church which in 1604 
he thought might still win out. The heroes he enumerates for it (lines 65-128) 
are men on whom he expects a consensus, at least among the “sufficient and 
learned clergie” of which the English church then boasted.2® They do not 
include his radical Genevan friends Thomas Cartwright or Walter Travers, but 
they make up a community of scholars drawn from home and abroad, and who 
had settled in those universities that now seemed to have turned on what was 
most precious in the English tradition. They are led by “sharp-witted” William 
Whitaker (Wittakerus acer), who had been Melville’s host in Cambridge dur- 
ing his temporary exile from Scotland in 1584, and by John Rainolds, who had 
been his host at Oxford.29 Whitaker had been regius professor of divinity at 
Cambridge from 1580, admired even by his enemies (Cardinal Bellarmine 
kept a portrait of him above his desk).3° He was enough of an outsider that 
his Opera Theologica were published in Geneva (1610) rather than in England. 
When Melville met Rainolds, he was reader in Greek at Oxford, and valued 
as an anti-Catholic controversialist; he was later president of Corpus Christi 
College. He refused however to subscribe to the 1604 Canons, and died in 1607 
with more than the suspicion of unorthodoxy on him. These men occupy 
territory to one side of conformity, but they are not figures that conformity 
abandoned. Neither was a bishop—they were both what the Second Book of 
Discipline calls “Doctors.”*! But they were still close to the heart of something 
in the episcopal English tradition. Joseph Hall wrote in 1607 to William Bedell, 
another future bishop, that Whitaker was “that honour of our schools, and 
Angel of our church ... then whom, our age saw nothing more memorable;” 


27 J. Hall, Epistles the first volume (London, 1608), 73; G. Abbot, The Reasons which Doctour 
Hill hath Brought for the Upholding of Papistry ... Unmasked (Oxford, 1604), 159. 

28 R. Meredith, Two Sermons (London, 1606), 12. 

29 McCrie, Life, 108. 

30 H. Holland, Heroologia Anglica (Arnhem, 1620), 213-4; the relevant remarks are translated 
in D. Lupton’s translation of J. Verheiden, The History of the Moderne Protestant Divines 
(London, 1637), 359. 

31 ‘The First and Second Booke of Discipline (Amsterdam, 1621), 77-8 (ch. 5). 
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of Rainolds he added, “Hee alone was a well-furnisht librarie ... The memo- 
rie, the reading of that man, were neere to a miracle.”32 Behind these great 
Protestant Englishmen stood two men of the pan-European Protestantism to 
which Melville himself belonged: Martin Bucer from Strasbourg, who occu- 
pied the chair of divinity of Cambridge before he died there in 1551; and Peter 
Martyr (Vermigli) from Florence, professor of divinity in Oxford till the acces- 
sion of Queen Mary in 1553. 

The Millenary Petition has nothing to say of bishops beyond advising against 
pluralism and related abuses; the Answere defends dubious episcopal arrange- 
ments on the grounds that they smooth the working of the royal adminis- 
tration.° It hardly occurred to the mainstream English church to maintain 
that bishops were more than a convenience of church-government: “for the 
church of God may safely admit, divers formes and orders wherby it may bee 
governed; according to the diversitie of the state thereof, and variable circum- 
stances of times, places, and persons.”*4 Bancroft’s Sermon of early 1589 in 
response to the Marprelate Tracts is sometimes reckoned the origin of those 
more ambitious claims that acquired increasing force in the Jacobean Church 
of England.*5 It may be that they already had more plausibility in some parts of 
the episcopal kirk. Defending the “Black Acts” of 1584, which secured for a time 
the supremacy of the crown in ecclesiastical affairs, Patrick Adamson argued 
for episcopacy in very ambitious terms as a form of government, “continuit in 
the kirk, from the dayis of the Apostles.’3° Melville’s response was to deny the 
historical and etymological implausibility of Adamson’s point and to rebuke 


32 Hall, Epistles, 72-3, 74. 

33 The Answere, 3,18. Calderwood, History, vi, 530, argues that this makes bishops the readier 
instruments of tyranny. 

34 T. Bell, The Regiment of the Church as it is Agreable with Scriptures (London, 1606), 102; 
Bell's arguments are directed against Rome. 

35 Milward, Religious Controversies of the Jacobean Age, 16, referring to A Sermon preached at 
Paules Crosse the 9. of Februarie .. . 1588 (London, 1588/9). But Bancroft argues in response 
to the charge that the bishops are too ready “to runne from the consideration of those 
thinges that are morall unto thinges indifferent” and to put issues of church government 
on a par with such matters as whether sermons should last an hour or an hour and a half 
or whether pulpits should be made of wood or stone: M. Marprelate, Oh read over D. John 
Bridges: The Epitome (Fawseley, 1588), B4’. The English debates of the Jacobean period are 
described in Milward, items 60-72. 

36 P. Adamson, A Declaratioun of the Kings Maiesties intentioun and meaning ... (Edinburgh, 
1585; but the imprint and date are false) B3". 
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those “pretended bishops that are greedie of worldlie honours,” denouncing 
them as robbers.3” 

Melville’s peculiar animus against bishops, beyond his view of episcopacy as 
a perversion of primitive authenticity, reached back to his experience of epis- 
copal corruption specific to the church in Scotland.3® Spottiswoode reports of 
Melville’s speech to the General Assembly in August 1575 that whatever his 
eagerness to introduce Genevan discipline, his conclusion was “that the cor- 
ruptions crept into the estate of Bishops were so great, as unlesse the same 
were removed, it could not go well with the Church, nor could Religion be 
long preserved in purity.”3? Many anti-episcopal epigrams figure in the Melvini 
Musae,*° which opens with a parodic epinikion or “victory ode” on Patrick 
Adamson’s success in passing the “Black Acts” of May 1584 which suppressed 
Presbyterianism in Scotland. But Melville’s point is not so much the institu- 
tional illegitimacy of episcopacy as Adamson’s greed, accusing the bishop of 
lining his pockets and ballasting his belly with funds that should have fed wid- 
ows and orphans and poor ministers. A brief allusion apart, Melville’s assault 
on the bishops in the “Apology” is reserved for its conclusion, which imagines 
the purple-clad bishops roasting in Hell for having revived in their arrogance 
and greed the “swelling pride of Ursinus and Damasus, insolent with excess, 
rash with wild ambition” (Ursini Damasique fastus | turgidus, luxuque ferox, 
feroque | ambitu pugnax, lines 194-6). The fault lay with episcopacy’s embrac- 
ing the world and the pope’s commandeering the apparatus of the Roman 
empire in a usurpation comparable, according to Calvin, to the putsch con- 
trived against the Roman senate by the emperors.*! John Napier located the 
corruption of the Roman church in Constantine's transfer of the imperial pur- 
ple to the papacy.*” The history of the bloody rivalry for the papacy between 
Ursinus and Damasus is taken, as Calderwood records in the margin of the 1623 
edition, from Ammianus’ History; it was by Melville’s time a commonplace of 


37 Calderwood, History, iv, 288-9. 

38 James Kirk, “The polities of the best reformed kirks’: Scottish achievements and English 
aspirations in church government after the Reformation’, SHR, 59 (1980), 22-53, at p. 45. 

39 J. Spottiswoode, The History of the Church of Scotland (London, 1655), 275. 

40 These are usefully surveyed in Reid, “Melville’s anti-episcopal poetry’. 

41 J. Calvin (trans. T. Norton), The Institution of the Christian Religion (London, 1561), 4.3.8, 
4.116. The history of usurpation and corruption is a commonplace. It is pressed in Phillipe 
de Mornay (trans. Samuel Lennard), The Historie of the Papacie (London, 1612), 651. 

42 J. Napier, A Plaine Discovery of the Whole Revelation (Edinburgh, 1593), 209-10; see P.J. 
McGinnis and A.H. Williamson, “Politics, prophecy, poetry: the Melvillian moment, 1589- 
96, and its aftermath’, SHR, 89 (2010), 1-18, at p. 2. 
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anti-papal writing. John Overall, who had charge of Melville at the time of 
his arrest in 1606, paraphrased the relevant passage of Ammianus to blame 
episcopal pride and avarice on Constantine’s ‘donation’ of wealth and power 
to the church.*4 


The Royal Agenda 


King James, in a proclamation of March 1604, required conformity to the usages 
of the Prayer Book “as the onely publike forme of serving of God, established 
and allowed in this Realme.’*5 The mutual implication of episcopacy, liturgy, 
and royal authority, however accidental it may seem if viewed rationally, was 
a knot that could not be undone. Calderwood reflected on the later condition 
of the kirk: “the insolent domination of Prelates hath entered in by unlawfull 
meanes amongst us; popish rites and superstitious Ceremonies have followed, 
and are like to prevaile universally. They have verified in their persons their 
common tenent, No Ceremony, no Bishop.’*6 And to that common maxim was 
added often enough, “No bishop, no King.’4” From an early date the maxim had 
taken on a sinister construction. The suspicion that the Puritan opposition to 
ceremonies or to episcopacy posed a threat to royal authority gave gravity to 
the whole controversy over ceremonies and church government. What might 
have been matters of indifference, and rationally were so, came to be repre- 
sented as matters of life and death. The murmurings of English Puritans grew 
louder among Scottish Presbyterians: “this din of indifferencie which deaves 
us now,” wrote William Scott, “had made us to think that we had either been 
wakened in another world, or else that we had mistaken ourselves, when we 
learned ... that the errors of men could do no harm to the truth of God.’48 By 
1620 the errors of men, matters of mere custom, seemed indeed to threaten the 


43 A. Marcellinus, Res Gestae, 17.12—-3; J. Jewel, A Replie vnto M. Hardinges Answeare (London, 
1565), 234, appeals to the same history. 

44 Bishop Overall’s Convocation-Book, MDCVI (London, 1690), 282-3. On his charge of 
Melville see McCrie, Life, 265. 

45 Itis attached to some editions of the 1604 revision of the Prayer Book, as The Booke of 
Common Prayer (London, 1604, STC 16327), a6". 

46 Calderwood, The Perth Assembly, A2". 

47 The King’s aphorism at Hampton Court: see W. Barlow, The Summe and Substance of the 
Conference (London, 1604), 36. 

48 The Course of Conformitie (Amsterdam, 1622), 105. William Scott had been Melville's 
student at St Andrews. The work is sometimes attributed to Calderwood, sometimes to 
James Melville. 
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fabric of the rational theology to which the Presbyterians imagined themselves 
heirs. 

But when Melville wrote his ode, the quarrel had not yet made a din. The 
Reformed Church of England had been vexed from its beginnings by quarrels 
over the shape of clerical headgear, the wearing of surplices, the making of 
signs of the cross, and whether bishops were to be superior clergy. The notion 
that what had not been expressly enjoined or prohibited by Scripture could 
be understood as indifferently disregarded or allowed had started out as a 
plank of reformist objections to the ceremonialist rigour of the Roman church. 
Yet it came to be seen a neat solution to quarrels in the church, for the more 
that could be reckoned indifferent, the easier it was to reach settlement. The 
Puritan argument that, on the contrary, ceremonies were abhorrent to God’s 
truth, threatened the settlement. King James advised: “Let not the foolish heate 
of your Preachers for idle Controversies or indifferent things, teare asunder 
that Mysticall Body, whereof ye are a part.’*9 For his part, he professed himself 
uncomprehending of the Presbyterians’ rejection of “all thinges, which at all 
had beene used in Popery.”°° Calling a general assembly of the kirk in 1605 
the king complained of “malicious spirits,’ ungrateful of the favours he had 
showered on “North Britaine,” and he accused them of misrepresenting him 
in claiming he would overturn the institutions of the kirk “by a suddane and 
unseasonable laying upon them at this present” the institutions of the English 
church.*! By the time of the Perth Assembly the season for such impositions 
had come, the season to make real the Jacobean project for a greater Britain 
and a unified Christendom.*? It need not have been difficult on the king’s part 
to acknowledge diversity, but he took insistence on it for a kind of lése-majesté. 
For Lancelot Andrewes in a sermon of 1618, it was only common decency to 
observe “the custome of the Church.’>? For John Donne in a sermon of 1619, 
attachments to things indifferent was to be “proportionable,” entertained only 


49 “A Premonition to all Christian Monarches’, in The Works (London, 1616), 337. 

50 Barlow, The Summe and Substance, 71, 73. 

51 Calderwood, History, vi, 339. 

52 A.R. MacDonald, “James VI and I, the Church of Scotland, and British ecclesiastical 
convergence’, The Historical Journal, 48 (2005), 885-903, argues that James worked for 
an Englishing of the British church rather than any mere mutual accommodation of its 
parts; on the other hand, David George Mullan, Episcopacy in Scotland: The History of an 
Idea, 1560-1638 (Edinburgh, 1986), argues that episcopacy was long unproblematic in the 
kirk. On the larger ecumenical project see W.B Patterson, King James VI and I and the 
Reunion of Christendom (Cambridge, 2000). 

53 L. Andrewes, XCVI Sermons (London), 519-20; he silently appeals to the thirty-fourth of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
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“as our brother be not justly offended, not scandalized by them.”>* King James 
himself had more understanding of the Presbyterians’ case to take it merely 
as a manifestation of bad manners. Even in his earliest English proclamations, 
he treated their opposition to an episcopal programme as rooted in envy and 
ambition.®> That is, he saw the issue as one of authority: “In things indifferent, 
they are seditious which obey not the magistrates.”°° He also took the king’s 
business to be the arbitration of what was indifferent or not.5” 

Melville famously lectured the king on his being “God's sillie vassal” and 
that King James’ business was not to “controll and discharge, but fortifie and 
assist” those minsters “whome Chryst hes callit and commandit to watch over 
his Kirk.’5 The boundaries of the two kingdoms were unstable, but the kirk 
in the earlier 1590s could flatter itself that it had the upper hand. Its commis- 
sioners were persuaded to believe that the king’s attempt in 1596 to contain 
the ministers’ liberty of preaching “might have proceeded upon a purpose of 
your Majestie, to have the limits of spiritual jurisdiction distinguished from the 
civill.”59 And they were apparently disposed to imagine that the king would not 
presume on the privileges of the kirk and its assembly. Indeed, even as James 
argued for the re-establishment of clergy in parliament (a route to the estab- 
lishment of episcopacy) he professed no interest in “Anglican bishopping,”6° 
Conceivably his claim was genuine, for it may be that James only came late to 
the formulation of an episcopal project, and then in response to the obtrusions 
of the kirk on what he took to be his territory.*! No doubt the incompatibility 


54 Donne, LXXX Sermons (London, 1640), 270. 

55 See proclamation of 24 October, 1603, in Stuart Royal Proclamations, ed. J.F. Larkin and 
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of his ambitions for the kirk and those of the Presbyterians should have been 
obvious earlier. Melville, as Spottiswoode later observed, failed from the begin- 
ning to distinguish between a kingdom and a republic.®? 

But Melville's ode concedes an enlightened version of the king’s authority. 
The Son of God brings laws for the king’s approval who reads (lines 161-5) “by a 
light better than flows from the sun, by a law that the author of laws proposed, 
whose will is the final rule for what is required of us” (luce quam Phoebus 
melior refundit, | lege quam legum tulit ipse lator, | cuius exacti officii suprema 
est | norma uoluntas). This passage is distinguished by quote marks in 1620 to 
signal its importance. Kings may be only the conduits of law and not their ori- 
gin, but it is from King James that his people receive the law. Melville has in 
mind the good king Josiah’s covenant with God after the reading of the newly 
discovered “book of the law,” the making of a new covenant, and the purging 
of all the accumulated apparatus of idolatry. When King James declared that 
“It is the Kings office to protect and settle the trew interpretation of the Law of 
God within his Dominions,’ he promoted himself as a new Josiah and a coun- 
terweight to the authority of the pope in Rome. It was not in Melville’s mind, 
or it was not a consideration admitted into the ode, that the king might also be 
a counterweight to the ministry. 

Of course the supposedly secure English accommodation of the two king- 
doms was unreal. Within fifty years of James’ accession King Charles and 
Archbishop Laud had both gone to the block. But there had been no pretence 
of a Scottish accommodation. The respect for custom and authority that drew 
English congregations to conformity did not apply in the north. William Scott 
argued that the English were encouraged into their customary sort of indiffer- 
entism by laziness, cowardice and self-serving rationalisations of error: “The 
enforced ceremonies may seem small to our adversaries because they bring 
small reason for them, and may seem to be no matter of faith, because they 
bring no word of faith for them.’® They bring many words of other sorts and 
the arguments around adiaphorism make heavy reading. The De Adiaphoris, a 
slim collection of twenty aphorisms put out in 1622, possibly but improbably 


62 J. Spottiswoode, Refutatio libelli De regimine Ecclesiae Scoticanae (London, 1620), 31; 
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authored by Melville,®® sets out Reformist positions but ends: “these are set 
down briefly and frankly but not so as to keep alive the controversies of the 
Kirk, which I would heartily desire were duly put to rest or rather buried 
entirely.’6” 

When Herbert wrote his responses to Melville’s ode some time around 1620 
he looked at a Scotland torn apart in the aftermath of the Perth Assembly, 
threatening to burn up the world in a general conflagration, and he congratu- 
lated his native England under King James for being the envy of all Europe.®® 
Melville, though he stood apart from those that applauded the miracle of the 
English Church, stood exempt from blame for the mayhem in Scotland: “But 
you I deck with praise: I even say, that as they report only Caesar came sober to 
the destruction of the Roman state: so... only you come to our English quar- 
rels well-learned and a poet” (accedis bene doctus, et poeta).®° He comes, that 
is, more important as a poet than as an architect of the kirk, and moreover 
a doctus poeta, aligned on that account with the international freemasonry 
of modern Latin culture and remote from the parochial thuggery of Scottish 
Presbyterianism.”° 

In Melville’s ode Beza’s voice sounds in England as well as on the Calvinist 
Continent. And it sounds not only with the Presbyterian petitioners, but with 
King James himself. The ode begins with a reprise of the petitioners’ acknowl- 
edgement of God’s promotion of the king to “the peaceable government of the 
Church ... duly acknowledging the honour of our gracious king,” says Melville. 
As it turns from its climax in the encomium of Beza, it celebrates a convergence 
of Beza’s authority and the king’s: the rivers and mountains of Europe, sound- 
ing Beza’s message, “carry in their echo the laws that holy zeal and the Scoto- 
British king have in law decreed” (referuntque leges | lege quas sanxit pius ardor 
et Rex | Scotobritannus, lines 126-8). It is as if the king had already assimilated 
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the highest achievements of Protestant theology, or if encomium implicitly 
carries an exhortation, as if Melville still hoped that he might. The manner of 
the commendation is Horace’s: “Bring the light back to your homeland, kind 
Caesar ... Who would fear the Parthian ... while Caesar is safe?” (lucem redde 
tuae, dux bone, patriae ... quis Parthum paveat ... incolumi Caesare?).” The 
substance of the commendation comes peculiarly close to Herbert’s celebra- 
tion of King James in epigram 39 of his Musae Responsoriae, guiding his flock 
between the twin perils of the papacy and Puritanism. 

At least in 1604, and in some imaginations, the progress of the British church 
could have been otherwise. Selectively read, the assurances of King James could 
have been welcome. “The natural sickness that hath ever troubled and been 
the decay of all the churches ... hath been Pride, Ambition and Avarice: and 
now last, these same infirmities wrought the overthrow of the Popish Church, 
in this countrey and divers others.” John Rainolds’ verses on James’ accession 
in the Oxford gratulatory volume of 1603 looked to the Basilikon doron as a 
promise of good things.” In his 1594 birthday poem for the king’s son Prince 
Henry Melville had imagined a Presbyterian world hegemony, applauded by 
Lake Leman, by the Rhone, the Seine, and the Garonne—the very lakes and 
rivers that had applauded Beza in the “Apology”, that would “overcome slip- 
pery Geryon in Spain and a Cerberus in the Vatican and bury the empire of 
Antichrist.’’* When the Scottish King James came to the English throne 
Melville’s gratulatory ode called on him to pray for Christ's guidance over the 
holy kingdom and looked forward to true virtue raising her head above the 
stars; a second ode, a “warning blast” (keleusma noutheticon), advised him he 
should complete the work of reformation begun by the English Henry v11.7° 
And though he never did complete that work of reformation, William Scott 
could still encourage King James to a Presbyterian position as late as 1622 
when he wrote: “Europe is astonished with admiration, at that union of these 
Kingdomes under one God and Christ, one King, one Faith, one Law.””6 
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James Melville records that in September 1599 an abstract of the Basilikon 
Doron, without the King’s name attached and amounting to something close 
to parody of what he had written, was set by a “weill-meining brother” before 
the Fife synod under the title Anglo-pisco-papistical Conclusionnes; the synod 
judged these “conclusions” to be “treasonable, seditious, and wicked, thinking 
that sic things could nocht be, and directed tham to the King.””” This was a fine 
ploy, well designed to disconcert the king. The “weill-meining brother” was John 
Dykes, who according to Calderwood was himself responsible for the abstract.”8 
According to Spottiswoode, the whole affair was engineered by Melville, who 
had been given sight of the manuscript (or the early limited edition of seven 
copies) by Sir James Sempill, who had it from the king.”? Melville knew the 
worst the king might do, and he had long experience of his hostility. Perhaps 
he thought he could reach across to Buchanan’s illustrious student. McCrie 
records that at the end of his life, “as often as he took up the Basilicon Doron 
(which he frequently did) he could not refrain from tears when he reflected on 
the disclosure which it made of the king’s designs against the Church and the 
crooked policy with which they had been carried into execution.”®° It may have 
been a perverse or self-deceiving reading that allowed Melville to overlook 
James’ observations on the “fierie spirited men” in the Scottish ministry who 
had begun “to fantasie to themselves a Democraticke forme of government.’*! 
Or it may have been one, no doubt too sanguine, that put its faith too much 
in the king’s own membership of the international community of Calvinist 
humanism. 


77 Melville, Diary, 444. 

78 Calderwood, History, v, 774. 

79 Spottiswoode, History, 456. 

80 McCrie, Life, 338, citing John Hume’s Letter to John Adamson, Sedan, g March, 1620. 
81 King James, Works, 160. 


CHAPTER 7 


A Classic Send-Off: The Funeral Oration of 
George Keith, Fourth Earl Marischal (1623) 


Miles Kerr-Peterson 


Sometime before 1607, George Keith, the fourth earl Marischal, erected a 
Roman legionary tablet in pride of place on the northern wall at the end of 
his long gallery in Dunnottar Castle. He had found the stone, a distance slab 
created by the twentieth legion, in a “dike in the borders of England and 
Scotland” (possibly on his estate of Keith Marischal in the parish of Humbie) 
and had it shipped to Dunnottar. He then had it vibrantly painted and 
gilded.! In 1620 the same earl composed a genealogy of his family, in which 
he described how his ancestors, the Germanic Chatti, had been defeated in a 
surprise attack by the Romans and had hence fled to Scotland.? Marischal is 
a good representative example of the Scottish nobility, who in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century had benefited from a classical and humanist educa- 
tion. These Scots proudly saw their ancestors as the fierce resistors and enemy 
of Rome, but at the same time embraced all things Roman—their language, 
antiquities, history, poetry and Stoic ethos—with no apparent crisis of 
confidence or identity.? 

This apparent disconnect was likewise expressed in 1623 in the same earl’s 
memorial service, held in Aberdeen’s Marischal College, an institution which 
he had founded in 1593. This was held on 30 June 1623, five days after his body 
had been laid to rest in the earls’ burial aisle in Dunnottar Parish Church. The 
proceedings of the college’s service were then published by the Aberdeen-based 
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printer Edward Raban.* This service was largely in Latin. It began with a 
funeral oration by the professor of moral philosophy, William Ogston, and was 
then followed by poetry by the rest of the staff. The oration by Ogston will 
be the principal focus of this chapter, as it helps us understand the apparent 
paradox within the Protestant learned society of the university. The Scottish 
Calvinism it represented was on the one hand hostile to all things Roman 
Catholic (and sometimes, by extension, Roman) while on the other hand it 
interacted with continental Calvinist trends which were increasingly classicis- 
ing in nature. Although superficially such an engagement with Greco-Roman 
literature might be assumed to have clashed with the anti-Romanist tenets of 
Scottish Calvinist theology—as well as the anti-Roman tradition within the 
culture of the Scottish nobility—this interaction offers valuable insights into 
certain methodological and conceptual problems that have dogged historians 
regarding its place in post-Reformation Scottish society. Before leaping into 
a discussion of this though, we must first untangle the other influences and 
expectations which impacted upon the piece. 


Funeral Sermons versus Funeral Orations 


Marischal’s memorial service seems quite unorthodox to modern eyes when set 
within the established funerary culture of Protestant Scotland. The 1560 First 
Book of Discipline had commanded simple burials with no funeral sermons, as 
they were deemed too Catholic.> William Birnie, the minister of Lanark, set 
out in his 1606 Blame of Kirk-Buriall that churches should be places specifically 
and strictly for the worship of God and not for the glorification and vanity of 
mortal men. This included all the pomp of funerals, from inter-mural burial 
to the wasting of the minister's time with funeral sermons: “for burials now 
are become the occassion not onely of the brugling brags of men, but of the 
contemp also of Gods hous and seruants.” Although memorial poetry survives 


4 Ogston, Oratio Funebris, contains the oration and memorial poetry, but a separate publica- 
tion was made of just the poetry. Marischal College, Lachrymae Academiae Marischallanae 
sub Obitum Moecenatis, & Fundatoris sui munificentissimi: Noblisissimi, & Illustrissimi Georgii, 
Comitis Marischalli (Aberdeen, 1623). 

5 J. Cameron (ed.), The First Book of Discipline (Edinburgh, 1972), 200-201. 

6 Funeral literature was frowned upon in Scotland, but death literature had its place. James 
Melville's Exhortatioun anent Death sought to comfort his dying friend with his own musings 
on death prompted by an illness in his wife. This publication included a Scots translation 
of the French account of the death of the Queen of Navarre as the example of how to die 
well. Part of this message was that the dead body is an irrelevance and so tombs and pomp- 
ous funerals are therefore redundant. W. Birnie (ed. W. Turnbull), The Blame of Kirk Buriall, 
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in abundance in post-Reformation Scotland, there is precious little evidence 
for funeral sermons, orations or speeches. This is not to say that this aspect 
of funerary culture did not exist, it certainly did, regardless and in spite of the 
Book of Discipline and Birnie. The problem is lack of survival: the evidence for 
England suggests that only a tiny proportion of such works found their way 
into writing or publication.’ The sentiments of the Book of Discipline and 
Birnie did at least cause an air of unease regarding funeral sermons though. 
This is expressed in the first surviving published vernacular Scottish funeral 
sermon, that for Lady Jane Maitland, by John Maitland, dating to December 
1631. The author makes the purpose of the funeral sermon very clear, justify- 
ing himself by saying “these speeches should not be Panegyricks, onely for the 
praises of the dead; but rather instructions for the living.”® 

William Ogston’s oration for Marischal, however, was very different to 
this sermon. As a genre, funeral sermons had become especially popular in 
England from the 1560s onwards and shared much in common with Ogston’s 
work. They primarily served a consolatory purpose for the grieving commu- 
nity, with a secondary aim of broadcasting exemplary qualities for emula- 
tion. Fundamentally, funeral sermons would be based around meditations on 
scripture, with elements of the deceased’s life slotted in if appropriate.!° Lady 
Jane Maitland’s service perhaps best expresses the Scottish attitude to such 
sermons, as it avoids any focus on details of her life, and sticks strictly to the 
structure of a typical sermon. It thereby circumnavigates the major criticisms 
of such funerary speeches. The sermon is in the main a Bible-centric delib- 
eration upon death, and proclaims a very Calvinist message about our pre- 
ordained time on earth. The attention given to Lady Jane is incredibly limited, 
with no focus on her life save for a discussion of her virtues. There is also little, 
if any, classicising in this piece. We do find engagement with classical literature 
in the works of Andrew Boyd, bishop of Argyll between 1613 and 1636, who 
prepared three template funeral sermons, two entitled “Ane funerall speech 
generall, to be Applied particularlie according To discretione by the speaker.” 


tending to Perswade Cemiteriall Civilitie (Edinburgh, 1833), unpaginated, but quote is 
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8 J. Maitland, A Funerall Sermonn, Preached at the buriall of the Lady Iane Maitlane, daugh- 
ter of the Right Noble Earle, Iohn Earle of Lauderdail, at Haddington, the 19 of December, 1631 
(Edinburgh, 1633). 

9 D. Kay, Melodious Tears: The English Funeral Elegy from Spenser to Milton (Oxford, 1990), 
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These works contain a number of classical references, unlike the Maitland 
piece, but are likewise in the vernacular and are rich in scriptural deliberation. 
They also have no focus at all on the life of the deceased person." Although the 
funeral oration by Ogston shares certain qualities with these Scottish funeral 
sermons and with English examples, it was fundamentally different for three 
reasons. Firstly, it was composed in Latin, and not the vernacular; secondly, 
it digresses from any focus on the Bible and turns instead to Marischal’s life, 
works and ancestry; and thirdly, the whole text interacts with and is bolstered 
by an extensive classical repertoire of references, comparisons and allegories. 
This, in short, was a funeral oration, not a funeral sermon. 

The genus of the funeral oration, as opposed to the funeral sermon, had 
evolved in Renaissance Italy and became popular there by the fifteenth cen- 
tury. These texts were above all consciously classicising pieces. Although no 
specific examples of funeral oratory which could have been used as a clear 
model had apparently survived from classical antiquity, Italian writers took as 
a guide Greco-Roman notions of oratory and rhetoric set down by Aristotle’s 
Rhetorica, Cicero’s De Inventione, Rhetorica ad Herennium and De Oratore, 
and Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria? Although these orations shared John 
Maitland’s key objective of instructing the living, they sought to reaffirm desir- 
able values using the core method advised by these antique authors, the reci- 
tation of moral examples and deeds to which people could aspire. Hence the 
focus was very much on praising the deceased person’s good life and works. 
This was an approach which Maitland thought served only to praise the dead 
and which Birnie saw simply as bragging.!3 Ogston, by contrast, had no reser- 
vations. He engaged with the long tradition of renaissance funeral oratory and 
even referred to two fifteenth century Italian works, taking a section from the 
1493 funeral oration to Holy Roman Emperor Frederick 111 by his poet laure- 
ate Hermolaus Barbarus (Ermolao Barbaro, 1454-1493) and quoting part of a 
letter of 15 June 1492 by Angelius Politianus (Angelo Ambrogini, 1454-1494) 


11 My thanks to Jamie Reid-Baxter for kindly sharing his transcriptions. NLS Wodrow 
Quartos, vol. xx, fos 146, 165-178; vol. crv, fos 146; J. Reid-Baxter, “Mr Andrew Boyd (1567- 
1636): a neo-Stoic bishop of Argyll and his writings’, in J. Goodare and A.A. MacDonald 
(eds), Sixteenth Century Scotland: Essays in honour of Michael Lynch (Leiden, 2008), 
395-425. 

12 J. Murphy, R. Katula, and M. Hoppmann, A Synoptic History of Classical Rhetoric 
(4th edn, London, Routledge, 2014); J. McManamon, Funeral Oratory and the Cultural 
Ideals of Italian Humanism (London, 1989), 2—16. 

13 McManamon, Funeral Oratory, 2—16. 
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commemorating Lorenzo de Medici.!* Ogston’s oration was therefore part of a 
long tradition in renaissance funeral oratory, a tradition which had developed 
separately from that of the funeral sermons, albeit with some overlap. 

A much stronger influence as exemplars for Ogston’s oration came not from 
these fifteenth-century Italian works, however, but from their successors, cre- 
ated in the vibrant culture of funeral oratory in the Protestant universities on 
the Continent. Ogston’s oration is Scotland’s second surviving classical funeral 
oration, after the 1613 funeral oration to astronomer, physician and benefactor 
to Marischal College, Duncan Liddel. Composed by the principal of the time, 
Gilbert Gray,!5 this was performed in front of an audience which included 
Marischal, and focused on Liddel’s life and works, his achievements and his 
academic contacts. Liddel had specifically asked for this oration in his will, for 
which he left a sum of money for Gray.!® Liddel’s library, which was donated 
to the college on his death, included several printed funeral orations, such as 
the huge volume of orations for Iohannes Caselius, one of his colleagues at 
the University of Helmstedt. It thus seems likely that Liddel wished to con- 
tinue in the new college of Aberdeen the practice he had become familiar with 
on the Continent.!” There was a third funeral oration, again from Marischal 
College, dedicated in 1615 to the late Gilbert Gray by “one of the scholars” of 
the college, although this does not survive.!® In Scotland, it thus seems that 
funeral oratory may have initially been a tradition confined to Marischal College. 

The format of Marischal’s service was taken from Liddel’s, but the content 
was not. Ogston does not reference Liddel’s service and no part of it seems 
to have been recycled. Instead, Ogston quotes and paraphrases other works, 
two, for example, commemorating Dutch theologian Jacobus Arminius (Jakob 
Hermanszoon) and published in 1609—one by Petrus Bertius (Pieter de Bert, 
1565-1629), a Flemish theologian at the University of Leiden, and the other 
by Dominicus Baudius (Dominique Baudier, 1561-1613) a French poet and a 


14 Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 8,16 ; Hermolaus Barbarus, “Oratio ad Fridericum Imperatorem et 
Maximilianam Regem Romanorum’, in Academia Veneta, Orationes Clarorum Hominum 
vel Honoris Officiique causa ad Principes, vel in funere de viriutibus eorum habitae (Paris, 
1577); W. Roscoe, The Life of Lorenzo de Medici, vol. 2 (London, 1797), appendix, 84-90. 

15 G. Gray, Oratio Funebris In Memoriam Cl. Viri Duncani Liddelii Medicinae Doctoris et 
Mathematum Professoris Celeverrimi (Edinburgh, 1614). 

16 P. Anderson (ed.), Fasti Academiae Mariscallanae Aberdonensis (3 vols, Aberdeen: New 
Spalding Club, 1889), i, 136. 

17 University of Aberdeen Special Collections mo8or. 

18 Officers of the Marischal College and University of Aberdeen (Aberdeen: New Spalding 
Club, 1897), 27. 
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scholar at Leiden.!9 This suggests that Ogston had a collated memorial volume 
to hand when compiling his oration. However, two works above all others were 
copied and paraphrased by Ogston: the funeral oration for Henry Iv of France, 
composed by Iacobus Lectius (Jacques de Lect, 1560-1611), a Swiss jurist and 
professor of law at Geneva; and the funeral oration for Joseph Justus Scaliger, 
again by Baudius.° Entire sections and paragraphs from these are re-used by 
Ogston, sometimes running to half a page in length. This occurs particularly 
at the beginning and end of the oration, suggesting that Ogston framed the 
whole piece using their template. The choice of these pieces as examples to 
associate with Marischal seems quite appropriate and obvious—although he 
converted to Catholicism on his accession, Henry 1v had been a great Calvinist 
prince and cultural patron, while Scaliger was one of the most renowned 
Calvinist scholars of his generation.?! These references would have conferred 
gravitas upon both Ogston and Marischal in the eyes of any academics who 
were familiar with these sources, either present in the audience or reading the 
later published version. Thus, although funeral oratory was initially conceived 
in Renaissance Italy and fuelled by a desire to imitate the literature of classical 
antiquity, here we see Ogston wishing to imitate continental Protestant mod- 
els as well, following the custom established in Marischal College ten years 
before by Duncan Liddel. 

A large proportion of Ogston’s engagement with the classics would be 
framed via these Calvinist authors. One example of this can be seen when 


19 There was also a vibrant culture of Neo-Latin funeral orations in England at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, although there seems to be little correspondence 
between Ogston’s work and these. P. Bertius, “De vita et obitu reverendi et clarissimi viri 
D.Iacobi Arminii oratio”, in Jacobi Arminii Veteraquinatis Batavi, ss. Theologiae Doctoris 
eximii Opera Theologica (Frankfurt, 1631); D. Baudius, “Epicedium dictum honori, & felici 
memoriae reverendi viri, & veteris amici Iacobi Arminii, sacra theologiae doctoris ac pro- 
fessoris dum viveret in Academia Leidensi”, in Dominicus Baudius, Poemata: Nova Editio 
et Prioribus Auctior (Amsterdam, 1640). 

20 J. Lectius, “Pro Enrico IV cui magno cognomentum’, in Jacobi Lectii I.C. Orationes Addita 
Sunt in Eiusdem Viri Clarissimi Obitum Conscripta Epicedia (Geneva, 1615), 414-458; 
T. Birch, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth from the Year 1581 till her Death (London, 
1754), 18; D. Baudius, “Oratio in funere maximi virorum Iosephi Iusti Scaligeri, habita in 
auditorio theologico, Lugduni Batavorum XXVI Januarii MDCIX’, in Dominici Baudi V.CL. 
Epistolarum Centuriae tres: Lacunis Aliquot Suppletis. Accedunt Ejusdem Orationes, Editio 
Nova (Amsterdam, 1642), 609-624; A New and General Biographical Dictionary Containing 
an Historical and Critical Account of the Lives and Writings of the Most Eminent Persons in 
Every Nation, vol. 2 (London, 1784), 88-90. 

21 Formore onthe importance of the Scaligers see the chapter by Steven Reid in this volume. 
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Ogston reuses a passage from Baudius’ oration to Scaliger, in which references 
and quotes are taken from a well-known episode in Pliny’s Natural History— 
the story of Quintus Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus (misspelt in the text as 
Metellius), telling his sons to attend the funeral of his enemy Scipio Aemilianus, 
saying Ite filii, celebrate exequias, nunquam majoris civis funus videbitis (“go 
my sons! Attend the procession! Never will you see the funeral of a greater 
citizen!”).2? As well as being a good story, by framing this quote within a ref- 
erence to Baudius, Ogston could present the pagan funeral detailed by Pliny 
in a safe Calvinist context. Likewise a quotation from a work by the fourth- 
century patristic author, Gregory of Nazianzenus, praising Bishop Athanasius 
of Alexandria, is framed within a large passage from the MAKAPITHY 
(“the deceased one”) by Iacobus Lectius (highlighted in italic): 


Quid ipsius humanitatem et mpdotyta, in qua obeunda omnibus sui ordi- 
nis mortalibus multis parasangis antecelluit, efferam? Delia notior non 
canibus ipsis, quam ipsius erga omnes quibuscum consuevit humanitas, 
in qua celebranda multus non ero, sed quod olim Athanasio Nazianzenus 
tribuit encomium; idem et huic nostro, deberi profitemur, dpyAdc év toils 
épàeivóç dt pčovņvatı, tam animo mitis, inquit et demissus, quam vita sub- 
limis. Accessu affatu facilis iste, tanta erga inferiores comitate, in amicos 
aut dignitate aliqua praeditos reverentia, ut omnibus quos acciverat fama 
nominis, nihil amorem magis una, et admirationem ingeneraverit. 23 


[What shall I say of his humanity and gentleness, in which, it must be 
concluded, he surpassed by many leagues every other mortal man of his 
rank? Diana was not more recognised by her dogs, than his humanity 
was familiar to all. In that quality which must be celebrated, I will not 
be excessive, save as much as Nazianzenus gave in eulogy some time ago 
for Athanasius; and the same we declare to be reserved for this our man, 
bpyAds pév toiç épAewóç dt PCovyvatt, that is to say, so mild and humble in 
spirit, while so magnificent in life. He was easy to have access to and to 
speak with, showing great kindness towards inferiors, respectful towards 
professed friends or anyone of merit, such that the fame of his name was 
invoked by all, that no one produced greater affection and admiration. | 


22 Pliny, Natural History, 7.45; D. Baudus, “Oratio in funere”; Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 5. 

23 Parts in italic are directly copied from Lectius. Where Ogston has idem et huic in the origi- 
nal is Bezae item nostro deberi profitemur, comitate is humanitate and omnibus is exteris. 
Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 15; J. Lectius, “MAKAPITHY,” in Jacobi Lectii I.C. Orationes 
Addita Sunt, 242. 
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The late-antique church fathers were popular among the authors of renais- 
sance funeral oratory as a convenient bridge between the paganism of Greco- 
Roman writers and the Christianity of their own day.?4 Although the church 
fathers were accepted by Calvinists, by citing Gregory from within the oration 
by Lectius, Ogston could make certain there was no ambiguity that he was 
referring to Gregory from any other perspective than that of a Protestant. 

The Marischal College service was therefore not expressing the insular 
Scottish fear, outlined above in the First Book of Discipline and by Birnie, that 
praising the deeds of the dead would encourage superstition and a return to 
Catholicism. Instead, it espoused a continental Calvinism, shared by Liddel, 
Lectius and Baudius, that commemoration could serve to provide examples of 
good Protestantism, which would be worthy of emulation. This could perhaps 
signify that Marischal College held more affinity with the Protestant Republic 
of Letters (Republica Nostra literaria, as it is called in the text)*> than with the 
strict principles of the Kirk of Scotland. However, the kirk could be inconsis- 
tent with its own rules in this regard—John Knox, one of the contributors to 
the 1560 First Book of Discipline, had himself gone against the text when he per- 
formed a sermon at the funeral of Regent Moray (the husband of Marischal’s 
aunt) in St Giles’ Kirk in 1570, where he “poured forth the griefe and sorrow of 
his soule.”26 Moreover, one of the contributors to the Marischal College service 
was the celebrated William Guild, minister of Kingedward, a devoted and con- 
scientious member of the kirk.?” This fact, coupled with the notion that most 
of the staff would have looked forward to careers in the ministry, would suggest 
that the service might not necessarily be at odds with the kirk’s principles, at 
least as was understood in Aberdeen.?® The Marischal College service circum- 
vented Birnie’s criticism of funeral excesses in that it was not performed in a 
church, but in a university auditorium. It could not be considered as blurring 
the lines between religious observance and commemoration of the dead, as 
feared in the First Book of Discipline, as there was no religious element to the 
service. This was a secular academic service and a secular funeral, which had 
little to do with religion and a great deal to do with the literature and models of 
antiquity and continental Protestant academia. 


24 Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 15; McManamon, Funeral Oratory, 18-23. 

25 Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 5. 

26 D. Laing (ed.), The Works of John Knox (6 vols, Edinburgh, 1895), vi, 568-570. 

27 Ogston, Oratio Funebris, poetry section, 18. 

28 Among the authors of the service, William Ogston was promoted to the ministry of Hailes 
in 1635, James Sibbald to Aberdeen in 1626 and William Wedderburn to Bethelny by 1633. 
Officers of the Marischal College and University of Aberdeen, 33-34. 
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Turning now from considering what the Marischal College service is, we can 
look at what it says and how it engages with Greco-Roman culture. The first 
major classicising quality of the service was the use of Latin and not Scots. Of 
course all business within the college bounds was carried out in Latin, but the 
fact that the Marischal College service was delivered in Latin and then pub- 
lished served, above all, to internationally communicate the quality of educa- 
tion on offer there.” The service advertised how refined and educated the use 
of the language was at the college, and it proved that the faculty, like Ogston, 
were ready to meet the artistic and intellectual challenge of such a compo- 
sition. Publication broadened the potential audience to include the whole 
of learned Europe, especially the Protestant colleges and academics on the 
Continent that the faculty were in correspondence with, as well as the vast 
number of college alumni scattered across Europe.?° The poem by Andrew 
Massey later in the service makes this very point: 


Hinc fora causidicos, habet hinc Ecclesia fidos 
Pastores, habet & curia sancta patres. 

Gallia doctores petit hinc, Germanus, Iberque, 
Necnon qui liquidas Tibridis haurit aquas.*! 


[From here [the college], the courts have advocates, from here the church 
has trusty shepherds, and the church courts have elders. From here 
France begs for teachers, Germany and Spain too, and even those who 
drink the Tiber’s flowing waters. | 


Ogston engages with Greco-Roman literature in a range of ways, from shal- 
low and undeveloped quotation through to very sophisticated analyses of key 
episodes in antique texts. As an example of the most basic level of this engage- 
ment, Marischal is frequently described as Maecenas, the first-century BCE 
cultural minister for Emperor Augustus and patron of Horace and Virgil, whose 
name was a byword for generous and wealthy patronage. This comparison, by 
extension, also allowed the staff of Marischal College to portray themselves 
in the likeness of the great golden age poets. The description of Aberdeen as 


29 McManamon, Funeral Oratory, 3. 

30 L.B.T. Houghton and G. Manuwald, “Introduction: Musa Britanna’, in L.B.T. Houghton and 
G. Manuwald (eds), Neo Latin Poetry in the British Isles (London, 2012), 1-15, esp. pp. 1-6. 

31 Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 15-16. 
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Athenaei nostri (“our Athens”) further projects an image of the burgh as a cen- 
tre of culture, learning and civilisation.3? 

There are also a range of simple allusions and quotes from classical fig- 
ures and sources which are used to underscore Ogston’s key points. Within 
the genealogy of the Earls Marischal contained within the oration is a quote 
from book three of the Aeneid. It occurs at a point in the narrative where 
Marischal’s early ancestors are described as taking to the sea in search of a 
new homeland, a motif which has obvious resonance with the story of Aeneas’ 
divinely-ordered sea-borne quest to found Rome.** Ogston also takes direct 
quotations from other antique texts, but unlike the Aeneid reference uses these 
in a wholly new context, divorced from their original source. A good example 
is his use of the following excerpt from Tacitus’s account of the death-bed 
speech of Germanicus, a first-century AD general in the young Roman Empire 
who believed he had been poisoned: non hoc praecipuum amicorum munus 
est, (inquit ille) prosequi defunctum ignavo quaestu, sed quae volverit meminisse, 
quae mandaverit exequi (“the prime duty of friends (he says) is not to follow 
the dead man with passive laments, but to remember his wishes and carry out 
his commands’).*4 In the original speech, Germanicus invoked his friends to 
violently avenge his death; in the oration, Ogston uses the text to invoke the 
audience to remember the earl’s good virtues and qualities. Thus, although 
the text of the original speech is appropriate for the oration, the original 
context and meaning have been removed. 

While these examples show a superficial deployment of the literature of 
antiquity, Ogston shows a much more developed usage of these texts in several 
places. Near the start of the oration he inserts four lines from one of Horace’s 
Odes to reinforce and express his grief at the loss of the earl. The lines come 
from poem two of book four, published in 13BCE, in which Horace declines to 
compose an ode on the victories of his patron Emperor Augustus at the request 
of Iulus Antonius, saying that he was not worthy of such a task. Ogston re-uses 
a section of the poem where Horace praises Augustus: Quo nil majus meliusue 
terries | Astra donavere, Benique divi | Nec dabunt quamvis redeant in aurum | 
Tempora priscum (“The heavens bestowed no one greater or better to these 
lands, nor will they give up anyone of such divine good, that they may have 
given in the ancient golden age”).35 Where the deployment of this is especially 


32 Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 3. 

33 Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 7; Virgil, Aeneid, 3.7. 

34 Tacitus, Annales, 2.71; Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 24. 

35 quo nihil maius meliusve terries | fata donavere bonique divi | nec dabunt, quamvis redeant 
in auram | tempora priscum, Horace, Odes, 4.2, lines 37—40; Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 4. 
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appropriate, beyond the casting of Marischal as Augustus, is that in its original 
context Augustus is absent and away fighting in Germany and the poet misses 
his patron and longs for his return. 36 

A similarly well-developed engagement with the original source material 
is seen when Ogston describes Marischal’s hospitality as greater than that 
of Cimon of Athens or Cydon the Corinthian, cujus domus omnibus expo- 
sita (“who opened their houses to all”).3” Cydon is an obscure character and 
seems to have been known simply from a proverb relating to hospitality: 
semper aliquis in Cydonis domo (“there's always someone at Cydon’s house”). 
This was recorded in the Suda, the tenth-century Byzantine encyclopaedia of 
the ancient Mediterranean world, and later repeated by Erasmus.3® Ogston’s 
source for Cimon is Cicero’s De Officiis, where his impressive generosity is 
mentioned in a passage about the importance of hospitality, which expresses 
the power of the giver in the most honourable way and brings distinction 
to their country (Ogston later laments how other Scottish nobles were not 
as hospitable as Marischal and hence made a bad impression on travellers). 
The importance of Cimon’s hospitality for Cicero lies in the fact that it takes 
a considerable exercise of personal effort to be so welcoming, where others 
might provide for guests through the relatively shallow act of giving them 
money.?? This comparison to Cimon reflects very well on Marischal, especially 
as Cimon was also a military and maritime figure as well as a noted statesman, 
like the earl. 

In another reference to an Athenian statesman and general, Ogston com- 
pares Marischal to Themistocles, using an account of Thucydides.* This section 
is especially interesting as Ogston states that it was because of these good 
qualities that King James had chosen Marischal as ambassador to Denmark 


36 Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 4; Horace, Odes, 4.2, lines 37-40. 

37 Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 15. 

38 Adagiorum D. Erasmi Roterdami Epitome (Amsterdam, here cited in the 1649 edition), 
231; “Kydon” Suda On Line: Byzantine Lexicography [http://www.stoa.org/sol-bin/ 
search.pl?db=REAL&search_method=QUERY&login=guest&enlogin=guest&user_ 
list=LIST&page_num=1&searchstr=Cydon&field=any&num_per_page=100]. 

39 Cicero, De Officiis, 2.64—65. 

40 Although the sentiment matches perfectly with Thucydides, Ogston does not follow the 
Latin translation by Lorenzo Valla of 1452, so he might either be paraphrasing it or trans- 
lating directly from the Greek. In 1623 there were also French and English editions of 
the work available. Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 12; Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian 
War 1.138; The First Book of the History of Thucydides, From Bekker’s Text; with Smith’s 
English and Valla’s Latin Translations (Dublin, 1834), 265-266; K. Harloe and N. Morley, 
Thucydides and the Modern World: Reception, Reinterpretation and Influence from the 
Renaissance to the Present (Cambridge, 2012), 5. 
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to negotiate his wedding to Princess Anna in 1589. In Thucydides, the pas- 
sage about Themistocles is mentioned when he is at the foreign court of King 
Artaxerxes, who likewise recognised the protagonist’s good character. Like 
Cimon, Themistocles is a particularly appropriate model for Marischal, not 
only as a traveller to a distant court, but also for his military exploits, politi- 
cal statecraft and his maritime activities. These are nuanced comparisons, and 
show a range of allusions being deployed in an expert manner, reflecting well 
Ogston’s detailed knowledge of Greco-Roman literature. 


Engagement with Classical Ideas 


Ogston also makes references which underline more complex philosophi- 
cal issues. One of the more remarkable ideas that the oration engages with 
is the contemporary values of Neo-Stoicism, a practical way of living which 
had been popularised by Justus Lipsius’ engagement with Tacitus and Seneca.#! 
Ogston asserts that in hard and difficult times the earl comforted himself 
using the model of Aeneas as a guide for how to act. He briefly refers to the 
breakdown of Marischal’s relationships with his second wife and second son, 
in what was a very public embarrassment for the earl in his final years, with 
the oblique statement res plus fatis arbitror nota (“I judge the said matter well 
known’).*? Ogston states that during this and other difficult times, Marischal 
would encourage himself with the words that Aeneas used to comfort his com- 
panions, such as these two quotes from book 1 of the Aeneid: Dabit DEUS his 
quoque finem,*? and Durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis (“God will grant 


nu 


an end to this;” “preserve and protect yourselves for better days to come”).44 
Ogston then goes on to praise the earl’s constancy of spirit: prospera non lae- 
tum fecere, nec aspera tristem (“prosperity did not make him happy, nor difficul- 
ties make him sad”).*5 Ogston’s noting of the earl’s fortitude during hardship 
would have served as both a moral example for the audience and given 


some consolation to the grieving—especially the earl’s successor, William, 


41 G. Oestreich (trans. D. McLintoch), Neo-Stoicism and the Early Modern State (Cambridge, 
1982), 1-8; Allan, Philosophy and Politics, 13, 22, 47. 

42 The on-going crisis is apparent in numerous pieces of correspondence: NLS MS21174 fos 
64-67; NRS GD 124/15/27/89; GD 124/15/53; GD 124/15/48; R. Pitcairn, Ancient Criminal 
Trials in Scotland (3 vols, Edinburgh, 1833), 562-564. 

43 Virgil, Aeneid, 2.199. 

44 Virgil, Aeneid, 2.207. It should be noted that here the actions of Aeneas are taken as Neo- 
Stoic, not necessarily his character. C. Bowra, “Aeneas and the Stoic ideal’, in Greece and 
Rome, 3 (1933), 8-21. 

45 Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 16. 
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who remained embroiled in the legal battle with the earl’s second wife. Ogston 
thus portrays Marischal as the perfect Neo-Stoic, achieving virtue through 
trial, and as a man worthy of emulation. 

Another simple but effective deployment of classical ideas, this time relat- 
ing to virtue and nobility, occurs when Ogston finishes reciting the geneal- 
ogy of the earls Marischal. He inserts a quote from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
book 13, where Ulysses declares: nam genus et proavos, et quae non fecimus ipsi, 
vix ea nostro voco (“those things done by our kin and ancestors which we have 
not done ourselves, I cannot call these our own”).46 Here Ogston is asserting 
that the art of genealogy should be used specifically to provide good moral 
examples to live up to, but stresses that this does not mean virtue is simply 
inherited as a result. This is a notion which Cicero, the epitome of the self- 
made man, argued was vital in the writing of panegyric. He stated that family, 
good looks, bodily strength, resources and riches are not praiseworthy as they 
are not controlled by the individual. Virtue came from good management of 
these gifts, so that the praiseworthy action is when wealth, legacy and riches 
provide the opportunity for benevolence.*’ By deploying this quote from Ovid, 
Ogston is stating how thoroughly excellent Marischal was, standing out not 
through inherited nobility, but exclusively through his own virtue and merit. 

Ogston particularly praises Marischal for preserving and adding to his inher- 
itance, underlining the importance of management and the responsibility 
that comes with the birth-right of landed patrimony. By doing so he indirectly 
asserts that virtue is not automatically conferred through blood.*® To reinforce 
this, Ogston uses another passage from the oration to Scaliger by Baudius. This 
makes reference to the Cyclopes, a race of creatures who are portrayed by both 
Homer and Hesiod as the worst example of debauched and evil-willed sentient 
beings in existence.*9 In the original text, Baudius compares the Cyclopes with 
academics who let knowledge corrupt their morals and let pride overcome 
their veneration of God. Ogston adapts this idea, replacing knowledge with 
ennoblement to make the same point.°° 


Sed ex omni censu bonorum, quibus noster Heros ad miraculum usque, 
suspiciendus fuit, nullam laudem reor esse comparandam, cum pietate 


46 Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 10; Ovid, Metamorphoses, 13.140. 

47 Cicero, De Oratore, 2.84. 

48  Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 19. 

49 Hesiod, Theogony, 140; Homer, Odyssey, 9.331-333; N. Hammond and H. Scullard (eds), 
The Oxford Classical Dictionary (Oxford, 1970 edn), 304. 

50 Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 17; Baudus, “Oratio in funere”. 
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et religioso numinis cultu, cujus ad extremum usque, vitae spiritum, 
tenacissimus et studiosissimus extitit. Quae virtus tanto clarior haberi 
debet, quo rarior in viris nobilibus deprehenditur. Dicam enim justa cum 
indignatione id quod res est; plerique nobilitatis titulo sic insolescunt, 
ut DEUM verei, ac venerari dedignentur, quasi nobilitas dux esse debeat 
ad induendos ritus Cyclopum, et exuendam numinis reverentiam, in qua 
sola nobilitas sita esse debet.5! 


[But from all the treasures of goodness, in which our hero must be 
admired even as to a miracle, I deem that no praise is to be compared to 
his, in terms of piety and the cultivation of divinity, who even to the very 
end and his last breath of life, stood out as the most tenacious and most 
studious. This virtue ought to be more well-known, as it is observed to be 
much rarer among noblemen. Indeed I shall say it with righteous disdain 
because it is an issue; very many become insolent in this way when enno- 
bled with a title, so that they reject the worship and veneration of God as 
unworthy of them, as if noble rule must imitate the rites of the Cyclopes, 
extracting the reverence of divinity, in which place nobility alone is set. | 


Here Ogston is critical of the nobility at large, saying that they are rude, mean 
and inhospitable, which makes Marischal look all the better by comparison. 
This follows Cicero’s suggestion that good panegyric should contrast the 
deceased individual to other men of high distinction.5* By doing this Ogston 
is articulating through the literature of antiquity a specific understanding of 
nobility: Marischal’s impeccable character came not from inherited virtue 
but from earned virtue, which he had built up over a lifetime, through his 
own nature and especially and fundamentally through his education. Overall 
this notion is more fitting with the Aristotelian notion that it was earned vir- 
tue that defined nobility, as opposed to inherited virtue, which was a theo- 
retical struggle current in the minds of Europeans at the time. For example, 


51 Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 16-17. The original text by Baudier reads: “Sed ex omni censu 
bonorum, quibus noster Heros ad miraculum usque, suspiciendus fuit, nullam laudem 
reor esse comparandam, cum pietate et religioso numinis cultu, quae virtus tanto clar- 
ior haberi debet quo rarius in eruditis hominibus deprehenditur, dicam enim justa cum 
indignatione id quod res est; plerique scientiae typho sic insolescunt sic insolescunt, ut 
DEUM verei, ac venerari dedignentur, quasi doctrina dux esse debeat ad induendos ritus 
Cyclopum, et exuendam numinis reverentiam, in quo sunt omnes thesauri scientiae ac 
sapientiae reconditi.” Baudus, “Oratio in funere”. 

52 Cicero, De Oratore, 2.85. 
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republished just two years before the Marischal College service, André 
Tiraqueau’s 1549 Commentarii de Nobilitate et Iure Primigeniorum (“Comments 
concerning Nobility and the Law of Primogeniture”) devoted thirty-seven 
chapters to defining nobility in relation to a range of considerations, primar- 
ily emphasising their legal and political origins rather than the importance 
of blood.5? Ogston’s sentiment here also contrasts to the Maitland funeral 
sermon which suggested that Lady Jane was noble by a combination of both 
blood and virtue.5* Thus, by the use of these examples Ogston articulates an 
additional unspoken Greco-Roman assertion of merit over birth, one rendered 
in a fashion recommended by Cicero. 

The stress and importance Ogston places on education is perhaps 
unsurprising. As a university man, Ogston would be keen to justify his own 
function in society. In the oration Marischal would pass on his good education 
through the foundation of Marischal College, thus passing his good virtues on 
to all. Ogston could thus easily present Marischal as the agent of change, solely 
responsible in the north-east for the rebirth of learning, law and order, and 
civilisation, which was a stock theme in renaissance oratory.°° 


Engagement with Classical History 


The oration’s most developed engagement with Greco-Roman source material 
comes in its use of history. One common feature of renaissance funeral oratory 
was to recite the deceased’s genealogy, which gave the speaker the opportunity 
to display historical and etymological critique.5® Not only does the Marischal 
College service contain an extensive genealogy of the Earls Marischal, but in a 
sense Earl George himself speaks from the grave to deliver it: 


Et quo hujusce rei veritas vobis omnibus innoteseat, neve existimetis 
(Auditores) vel ad aures ficta, vel ad gratiae aucium haec commenta, 
repetam et qua fas fide et memoria recitabo, quae ante biennium ab 
illustrissimo nostro Comite de per vetusta KETHORUM origine coram 
accepi, et quae ex doctissimorum hominum, C. Taciti, Munsteri, Fordonii, 


53 Aristotle, Politics 3.4; K. Brown, Noble Society in Scotland (Edinburgh, 2004), 1-5; 
A. Tiraqueau, Commentarii de Nobilitate et Iure Primigeniorum (Leiden, 1617 edn). My 
thanks to Dr David McOmish for bringing this text to my attention. 

54 Brown, Noble Society, 5; Maitland, A Funerall Sermon, 1. 
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56 | McManamon, Funeral Oratory, 46-8. 
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Boethii annalibus (qua erat doctrina, erudition et ingenii praestantia) 
sese excerpsisse et deprompsisse dictitabit.5” 


[And so the truth of this fact may become known to you all, lest, listen- 
ers, you might judge this to be either fictions to your ears or contrived 
quibbling for your favour, I will recall and recite from good faith and good 
memory that which I received two years ago face-to-face from our most 
illustrious earl concerning the ancient origins of the Keiths, and which he 
often said he had gathered and produced from the histories of the most- 
educated men, Cornelius Tacitus, Sebastian Miinster, John of Fordun and 
Hector Boece. That man possessed the learning, erudition and excellence 
of one with innate quality. | 


Through this genealogy, preserved in the oration, we can see the earl’s own 
engagement with the literature of antiquity—assuming, of course, that Ogston 
is telling the truth and that the earl did indeed compose it. Marischal was cer- 
tainly involved in the creation of the genealogy of the Earls of Mar, which 
might support the notion that he composed his own.58 

The genealogical account in the oration runs as follows. The Chatti, who 
lived in Germany, are attacked and conquered by the Romans. They then flee 
into Belgium, where the native Belgians refuse to allow them to stay, so they 
are forced to sail away. One group, the Chatti Euclini, land at the mouth of 
the Thames, but the rest, the Chatti Moelibosci, land in Scotland, in Caithness 
(this is, apparently, where the land gets its name, Chatti-ness, later corrupted 
to Keith-ness then Caithness). The Scots then attack the newcomers but are 
defeated by them. In victory the Chatti then spread over Scotland and settle in 
various places, founding Chattinburgh (which Ogston identifies as Edinburgh), 
Inchkeith, Inverkeithing and anywhere with a ‘Keith’ place name element. The 
Scots rally themselves in the mountains and thereafter defeat the Chatti, but 
in victory the two peoples find peace. The Scots allow the Chatti to settle in the 
mountains to become Clan Chattan. The founder of the Keith earls Marischal 
eventually emerges from among this clan during the Battle of Barry in 1010 
against the Danes.5? 

The original source for a people called the Chatti is Tacitus, who described 
them as a well-organised and warlike people, saying that where other Germanic 
tribes went into battle, the Chatti went to war. Tacitus recounts how the Chatti 


57 Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 6. 
58 NRS GD124/5/10, 13. 
59 The Chattinburgh assertion is especially puzzling. Ogston, Oratio Funebris, 6-8. 
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were eventually attacked and conquered by the Romans, but adds no more to 
what happened to them afterwards.® The Latin account up to this point in the 
oration is copied from book 1 of Tacitus’ Annals of Imperial Rome. The milita- 
ristic Chatti had obvious and immediate appeal to any seventeenth-century 
nobleman, but their resistance to Roman rule would have had even more reso- 
nance for a Scottish nobleman. 

Marischal’s development of the Chatti story after their conquest is remark- 
able in revealing the reception of Tacitus across Renaissance Europe. Tacitus 
became increasingly popular after 1550, and was at his most popular between 
1600 and 1650. Marischal acquired the story of the arrival of the Chatti into 
Belgium from the 1544 Cosmographie Universelle of Sebastian Miinster, who 
had used Tacitus’ Chatti to explain various place and family names in Belgium 
and North Germany.®? Marischal declares that the account of the Chatti’s 
arrival in Scotland came from John of Fordun, who he says called them the 
“Chatti Moelibosci.’ However, this does not appear at all in Fordun’s 1360 
Chronica Gentis Scotorum, or its subsequent reworking by Walter Bower. It is 
presumably a corruption of a story in Fordun which describes how a group of 
Germans, expelled by the Romans, came to Scotland, although they were called 
Moravians (hence the name Moray).® Marischal states that he learned of the 
English Chatti from William Camden’s 1586 Britannia, which can be identified 
as the story of the Cattiechlani. Camden, like Miinster, utilised Tacitus as a 
means of explaining place names.®* Marischal then seems to have completed 
the Chatti’s journey, using exactly the same method as Miinster and Camden, 
to explain various Scottish place names and the derivation of Clan Chattan. 


60 Tacitus (trans. M. Grant), The Annals of Imperial Rome (London, 1977), 50-51, 64-65; 
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Although clearly the entire genealogy up to this point is based upon false ety- 
mologies, we can see Marischal participating in a wider European academic 
process of delineating noble descent and place names using ancient sources. 

Remarkably, at the same time (and it seems independently of Marischal), 
in his Genealogical History of the Earldom of Sutherland, Sir Robert Gordon of 
Gordonstoun described two waves of Germans arriving in Scotland in the dis- 
tant past—the Moravians and the Catti, whence Moray and Caithness derive 
their names.® The people are called the Catti, not Chatti, yet are still identifi- 
able as the same people described by Tacitus, suggesting that Gordonstoun used 
a slightly different edition of Tacitus to Marischal. Here Gordonstoun engaged 
with the same sources as Marischal, namely Tacitus and Fordun, and came to 
a similar yet distinct interpretation. We can therefore see both Marischal and 
Gordonstoun participating in the same academic culture and using the same 
method as their contemporaries in both England and on the Continent. Tacitus’ 
Chatti can be seen as one group among his more popular ‘cast of characters, 
especially appealing, as Gordonstoun points out, because “you cannot learn the 
vertue and excwellencie of that nation better from any then from Tacitus, who 
doth attribute unto them more honour and all maner of militarie disciplin then 
to all the rest of the Germanes.”66 

William Gillies’ study of the many genealogical traditions of the Campbell 
earls of Argyll indicates that lineage was deployed in different ways to express 
the ambitions and concerns of the family at different times. They were remark- 
ably flexible and changed and adapted to meet various ends: the Campbells 
having variably British, Gaelic and Norman origins in different accounts. It 
seems that when the family fortunes improved, the ancestors were likewise 
upgraded or a new element to the story added to express this change in status.®” 
We can see similar processes at work in Marischal’s genealogy. He upgrades the 
Keiths, adding an earlier European origin which made sense to him through 
the family name. By rooting his lineage in Germany Marischal asserted that his 
family were part of the wider European nobility. Keith Brown suggests that this 
sort of projection allowed nobles to cultivate an international image which 
transcended their locality and their country, and amplified their prestige and 


65 R. Gordon of Gordounstoun, A Genealogical History of the Earldom of Sutherland 
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importance.®8 While Marischal was on his mission to Denmark in 1589, he was 
ordered to take time to visit five princes of the Holy Roman Empire on behalf 
of King James.®° There was a legend preserved within Marischal College, 
expressed in an oration by William Smith in 1702, which said that during his 
travels Marischal was richly entertained by the Landgrave of Hesse. At the time 
the Landgrave’s titles included the Prince of the Chatti, and when he heard of 
Marischal’s Chatti connections he treated the earl as handsomely as one 
of his own family members.”° Although this story is unverified, it at least con- 
firms the idea of a European conception of nobility and kinship transcending 
distances, country and time, both united by a shared interpretation of Tacitus 
and above all by Latin literature. Despite hailing from very different nations, 
all of these nobles and scholars—Marischal, Gordonstoun, the Landgrave of 
Hesse, Camden and Miinster—were able to read and mine information from 
the universally accessible and shared corpus of Greco-Roman literature. It is 
hence unsurprising that they often came to similar conclusions. 

By utilising Tacitus, Marischal asserted the great age of his lineage, pushing 
the origins of the family back some thousand years before the older family 
origin story found in Hector Boece. He could also associate his family name 
with one of the most popular Greco-Roman authors in Europe at that time.”! 
It seems the Reformation was a notable motivation for change in the Campbell 
genealogies. This prompted the family to focus on wider British politics beyond 
the Gaelic cultural sphere, and they hence added a new British dimension to 
their story, which stressed the Arthurian origins of their lineage.’? In a similar 
vein Marischal may have recast his family origins, shifting the original ene- 
mies of his house from the Danes, whom Marischal had become familiar with 
in his embassy for James’ marriage, to the Romans. This might reflect a more 
subtle manifestation of a culture of hostility to Roman Catholicism, which 
found expression in the destruction of a Roman altar in Musselburgh in 1593. 
It might also reflect a long-standing aspect of Scottish noble pride in being part 
of a people who successfully resisted the Romans, an idea which found notable 
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expression in Boece.’ In this latter idea lies a key reason for the popularity of 
Tacitus; Gordonstoun, for example, was heavily influenced by Tacitus in tone, 
style and moral outlook.” Tacitus’ contrasting of the free-spirited Germans 
and Britons to the excesses and corruption of the Roman empire, neatly sum- 
marised by the speech of Caledonian Calgacus, was the example of a Roman 
criticising Rome. The Chatti of the Annals and Germania were for Marischal 
what Calgacus of Agricola was for Scotland as a whole. They were noble, free- 
dom-loving ancestors who resisted Rome. This was the keystone which neatly 
allowed the Scottish nobility to engage with the literature of antiquity, while 
also maintaining their old identity: Tacitus’ example showed that engagement 
with Latin literature and culture did not necessarily entail an endorsement of 
the Roman civilisation which their ancestors had fought against. 

Just as Ogston and the staff of Marischal College were able to avoid reli- 
gious controversy in the oration and their funeral service through the use of 
the forms and literature of antiquity, Tacitus allowed the Scottish nobility to 
have their classical cake and eat it; they could simultaneously maintain the pil- 
lar of their identity of historic resistance to the Roman empire, while also being 
able to immerse themselves in the continental fashion for all things Roman. 

The long standing resistance to Rome might also have influenced the popu- 
larity of the ancients within Scotland. Although Peter Burke concluded that 
the “Renaissance was predominantly the rebirth of Roman antiquity, not of 
Greek,” the oration also shows Greek characters were just as popular in Scotland 
as Roman.” The comparison of Athenian generals Cimon and Thucydides to 
Marischal, the founder of the Athens of the North, is all the more appropriate 
when we consider that it was the earl who commissioned from Thomas Cargill 
a Scots translation of the works of the ancient Greek Hesiod.”6 


Conclusion 


The oration showcases numerous levels of engagement with the Greco-Roman 
world, both by Ogston and, through the transmission of a genealogical exercise, 
the defunct earl himself. We see within the Marischal College service an 


73  Keppie, Roman Inscribed and Sculptured Stones, 4; Williamson, Scottish National 
Consciousness, 23-24. 

74 D. Allan, “Ane ornament to yow and your famelie’: Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun 
and the genealogical history of the earldom of Sutherland’, SHR, 80 (2001), 24-44, at 
p. 33, R. Gordon of Gordounstoun, A Genealogical History, 18. 

75 Burke, “A survey of the popularity of the ancient historians’, 136. 

76 MIA, iii, 27—30. 
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engagement with the literature and culture of Greco-Roman antiquity, but 
also the expectations of commemoration within Calvinist Scotland and the 
expectations of continental scholarship. One particularly interesting method 
of engagement with pre-Christian source material is the apparent framing of 
quotation and reference within a block quotation from continental Calvinist 
sources. Funeral oratory seems to have been something new within Scotland 
and largely unique to Marischal College, yet it is recognisably part of a European 
trend, which itself was seeking to emulate and revive antique models. We also 
see the dead earl Marischal participating in the same academic methods used 
by Miinster, Camden and Gordonstoun, and using the literature of antiquity to 
recast his family origins. Overall, Ogston’s funeral oration for the earl Marischal 
shows us that academic and noble society in post-Reformation Scotland were 
not only immersed in the Greco-Roman world, but especially in a continental 
and Calvinist interpretation of it. 


CHAPTER 8 


Arthur Johnston (c. 1579-1641): A Scottish Neo-Latin 
Poet in Europe 


Alexander Farquhar 


A scholar in pursuit of the work or life of Arthur Johnston, early modern phi- 
losopher, physician and Neo-Latin poet, might start by consulting the ODNB. 
The account of him there, with some small, inherited errors of dating, projects 
a certain lack of conviction about his poetic skills. It suggests that Johnston’s 
fame rests upon his editorship of the pps, and his association with other 
Scottish poets: “he was a good and fluent poet, but his importance is enhanced 
by his publication of the work of other Scottish poets as well as his own.”! 
This ODNB entry probably reflects—perhaps it sets—the current posi- 
tion occupied by Johnston in the canon of early modern Scottish poets and 
writers. The ODNB confirms another inherited judgment about Johnston—that 
he was in some sense less Scottish than his fellow Latin poet, George Buchanan; 
indeed, that he was tainted by English Episcopalianism. It does so by rehears- 
ing the link between Johnston’s Latin versification of the Book of Psalms and 
Archbishop Laud’s supposed encouragement of that work, an encouragement 
grounded upon political rather than aesthetic factors: “whether [Laud] was 
motivated by the quality of Johnston’s verse or because Johnston was sympa- 
thetic to episcopalianism is unclear.”? 

A different route by which it is possible to stumble over Johnston, as I myself 
did, is by means of Walter Scott's Waverley, where once again Johnston is asso- 
ciated with George Buchanan, and seems to hold the role of proxime accessit— 
relegated, as it were, to a weekend: “as for literature, [Baron Bradwardine] read 
the classic poets, to be sure, and the ‘Epithalamium’ of Georgius Buchanan 
and Arthur Johnston’s Psalms, of a Sunday.”? Given the considerable growth 
in Neo-Latin studies in recent years, and in relation to Scotland in particular, 
it is perhaps time for some reassessment of Johnston’s writing. He certainly 


1 N. Royan, “Johnston, Arthur (c. 1579-1641)’, ODNB [14934]. 

2 R.P.H. Green, “George Buchanan, Arthur Johnston, and William Laud’, Scottish Literary 
Review, 2/1 (2010), 5-21. Roger Green has undertaken some recent valuable work which 
successfully and helpfully unpicks that Episcopalian link. 

3 W.Scott, Waverley, or ‘Tis sixty years since.: In three volumes (Edinburgh, 1814), i, 178. 
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deserves more prominence among Scottish Neo-Latin writers than he has had 
to date, and this paper will examine one of his poems, dating from 1618, to 
make a case both for his skill as a writer, and for the value of the poem in a 
historical interpretation of Johnston’s career, a feature which is common to 
much of his poetic work. 


Previous Assessments of Arthur Johnston 


Historical assessment of Johnston has focused upon the later half of his life— 
that period he spent in his native county of Aberdeen, after his return from 
twenty years’ residence in continental Europe. George Jamesone has left us a 
portrait of Johnston in middle age and mid-career, which is not without dif- 
ficulty of understanding: it bore a faded inscription which was recorded by a 
Mr John Hay around 1892 as “1621, Aetat 42.” If that is accurate, then it prob- 
ably announced Johnston’s intention to return to Aberdeen and may have 
been commissioned to mark his induction as a burgess of Aberdeen in 1622. 
Bulloch in his biography of Jamesone pronounced the flower which Johnston 
is holding in the portrait to be a rose. Closer inspection and reasoning, 
however, persuade us towards a peony. The peony is, after all, the sign of 
healing—Paeon was the student of Asclepius, son of Apollo the god of healing— 
and Johnston was returning to Aberdeen as a physician. 

In the eighteenth century, in the approach to the centenary of his death in 
Oxford in 1641, and probably stimulated by that remembrance, Johnston 
became involved posthumously as a protagonist in a bellum grammaticale. The 
initial stirrings of this particular public disputation are well known: they lay 
in a proposition to the General Assembly of the Kirk by William Lauder that 
the Latin Psalm Paraphrases of Johnston should be read in Scottish schools as 
an introduction to those of George Buchanan. In 1739 Lauder had of course 
issued an edition of Johnston's Psalms as part of his Poetarum Scotorum Musae 
Sacrae.* Shortly before that, in 1737, Robert Hunter and John Love had issued an 
edition of Buchanan’s Psalms.’ A printed war of words ensued between Lauder 


4 WM.A. Lauder, Poetarum Scotorum Musae Sacrae sive Quatuor Sacri codicis scriptorum, 
Davidis & Solomonis, Jobi & Jeremiae, poëtici libri, per A. Jonstonum & J. Kerrum, P. Adamsonum 
& G. Hogaeum Lat. carmine redditi (Edinburgh, 1740). 

5 G. Buchanan, Georgii Buchanani. . . Paraphrasis Psalmorum Davidis poetica. Cum Alexandri 
Julii... ecphrasi: et notis integris... Thomae Ruddimanni, & Petri Burmanni: selectisque 
Nathanis Chytraei scholiis (Edinburgh, 1737). 
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and Love on the relative merits of the versifications.® A further round of the 
battle was then fought in London between 1741 and 1745 with the publication 
of another edition of Johnston’s Psalms, this time by William Benson, who took 
up Johnston’s cause in his Prefatory Discourse, leaning heavily upon William 
Lauder’s Vita of Johnston.’ In 1745 Benson was answered by Thomas Ruddiman 
on behalf of Buchanan.’ This feverish activity had two unfortunate by- 
products—it established Johnston in the collective historical mind primarily 
as a writer of religious verse, and it promoted the idea of a rivalry between 
Johnston and Buchanan. 

These themes of religious focus and competition descended thereafter to the 
writings of William Duguid Geddes, classicist principal of Aberdeen University. 
Geddes was the scholar most responsible for the interest which emerged in 
Johnston at the close of the nineteenth century, through his collection of 
works by Neo-Latin poets from the north-east, the Musa Latina Aberdonensis.° 
Geddes expressed his views in the first volume of the Musa through his 
translation of Benson’s eighteenth-century Life. Benson's tale—somewhat 
revised—then became the basis of Geddes’s own Memoir of Johnston in the 
second volume of the Musa.! Despite his repetition of the views of the eight- 
eenth century, albeit with some limited criticism, Geddes’s work usefully drew 
attention back to Johnston’s substantial body of secular poetry, and encour- 
aged readers to place Johnston above those other writers whose works were 
included in the Musa. None of this, however, was quite enough to unseat the 
view that Johnston’s success lay in his Latin paraphrase of the Book of Psalms, 
an interpretation which fits rather too easily within the vague conceit that he 
was engaged on a journey of formation through the Europe of the humanists. 
Influenced by their skills, and qualifying in philosophy, medicine and Latin 


D. Irving, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of George Buchanan (Edinburgh, 1807), 120. 

W. Benson, A prefatory discourse to a new edition of the Psalms of David. Translated into 
Latin verse. By Dr. Arthur Johnston, ... To which is added, a supplement, containing a com- 
parison betwixt Johnston and Buchanan (London, 1741). 

8 T. Ruddiman, A Vindication of Mr. G. Buchanan’s Paraphrase of the book of Psalms from 
the objections rais‘d by W. Benson... in the supplement and conclusion he has annex'd to 
his prefatory discourse to his new edition of Dr. A. Johnston’s Version of that sacred book. 
In which also, upon a comparison of the performances of those two poets, the superiority is 
demonstrated to belong to Buchanan, etc. . . . (Edinburgh, 1745). Irving provides an account 
of this squabble, with details of the relevant texts. D. Irving, Lives of Scotish Writers (2 vols, 
Edinburgh, 1839), i, 26-39. 

9 MLA. 

10 MIA, i, pp. xix—xxiv and ii, pp. xv—xxv. 
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poetry, he eventually returned to the shores of Scotland and tackled his mag- 
num opus—the versification of the Psalms. 

An examination of the poetry written by him during the period of his resi- 
dence in Europe, however, largely undermines this conception. Johnston’s 
poetic output between his departure from Scotland in 1599 and his settling once 
again in Aberdeen around 1623 amounts to about half of his published secular 
writing, and includes some important, and neglected, poems. The “Querelae 
Saravictonis et Biomeae’, for example, comprising two lengthy poems, com- 
ments upon the political crisis of 1618-1620 in Bohemia and the Empire, a crisis 
which was to broaden and lengthen into the Thirty Years War’? Around the 
same time he composed a scurrilous satire, running to 908 lines, again over two 
poems, on the theme of the literary misbehaviour of George Eglishem, another 
Scottish poetical doctor.!3 By implication, it is also an instruction in ‘proper 
behaviour’ for members of the international Republic of Letters. Johnston 
reminded his readers of Scotland’s hereditary place in this republic, a place 
carved out by the writings of Hector Boece, John Major, and most importantly 
of George Buchanan. Buchanan was held in great esteem among the human- 
ists of the late-sixteenth century and early-seventeenth century, particularly 
in France and the Low Countries, and Johnston clearly was aiming to use his 
own poems to establish a place for himself among the European humanist 
intelligentsia. Perhaps with an eye to a new career, he also took the oppor- 
tunity to comment favourably upon the promotion of James v1 to the throne 
of England as James vi and 1, and the emergence of the concept of a Greater 
Britain. Despite the emphasis in the historical memory upon Johnston's psalm- 
odic writing, therefore, during his European years he operated primarily in 
the secular world, as a member of the international Respublica litterarum, the 
brotherhood of Latinate scholars who composed poetry and prose, who corre- 
sponded with one another, who advised princes, and who founded their work 
upon ideas and writing received from the classical world. Johnston’s poetic 
vision as it emerges from the poems of his European period is focused primar- 
ily therefore on the pagan world. And in the intertextual references and allu- 
sions which enrich these poems, his closest collaborator is Ovid. 

Johnston’s focus in these years upon the world of classical myth and dei- 
ties did not, of course, entirely insulate him from the world of international 


11 A. Johnston (ed. William Benson), Arturi Jonstoni Psalmi Davidici interpretatione, argu- 
mentis, notisque illustrati, (London, 1741), p. vi. Benson suggests that Johnston learned his 
craft of versification from a “scholar Erythraeus,” presumably Nicolaus Erythraeus who 
produced editions of Virgil’s works, two of them printed at Venice. 

12 MLA, i, 53-75. 

13 MLA, i, 14-37. 
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Calvinism. His revelling in Ovidian myth and Horatian satire did not prevent 
him from also being influenced by the world of the Reformed religion in which 
he had been raised and in which he operated, nor did it prevent him from 
occasionally commenting upon it. His neo-classical world was also a religious 
world which at the opening of the seventeenth century sensed the presence 
of change, even in the century-old division of western Christendom. It also 
sensed the presence of astronomical, indeed divine, power at work. In his 
poem of 1618, the Propempticon ad illustriss. Principem Ludovicum, Comitem 
Palatinum, Ducem Bavariae, etc., Johnston commented upon the religious 
times in which he lived, and on this rare compositional occasion he interwove 
the classical and the Christian influences in his life.14 His poetic focus upon the 
family of the Count Palatine had the double purpose of conjuring up both 
the anticipated millenarian world, and also the ancient Augustan world—at 
once both imperial and Reformed. 


European Influences in Johnston’s Career 


In order to locate Johnston in the complex world of European humanism, it 
will be useful firstly to rehearse some of the details of his life and the influences 
which may have affected his writing. Born around 1579, he progressed from 
school in Kintore to university in Aberdeen, probably in 1595 around fifteen or 
sixteen years of age.!5 Records of matriculation at King’s College begin in 1596; 
Johnston probably matriculated in the previous year.!6 Johnston’s later elec- 
tion to the post of rector of King’s for the academic year 1637-38, however, has 
generally swung opinion in that direction as the starting-point for Johnston’s 
university career rather than the newer Marischal College, founded in 1593.17 
Johnston graduated from Aberdeen in 1599, and departed for the University 
of Heidelberg to train in theology, perhaps to return as a Reformed minister. 


14 MLA, i, 225-9. The poem is unsigned, but the attribution to Johnston is assured by his 
later inclusion of it in his Parerga. A. Johnston, Parerga Arturi Ionstoni Scoti, medici Regii 
(Aberdeen, 1632), 72-5. 

15 MIA, ii, pp. xxvii-xxix. Geddes rejected the traditional birth-date of 1587 and offers 
instead “nearer to 1577,’ based upon inscriptions on the portraits of Johnston by George 
Jamesone, Johnston’s matriculation record at Heidelberg, and his acting as praeses in 
dated university disputations. 

16 PJ. Anderson (ed.), Roll of Alumni in Arts of the University and King’s College of Aberdeen, 
1596-1860 (Aberdeen, 1900), 1. 

17 On Marischal College, see S. J. Reid, “Aberdeen’s ‘Toun College’: Marischal College, 1593- 
1623”, IR, 58/2 (2007), 173-195. 
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The Heidelberg matriculation register for 1 September provides sure confir- 
mation that Johnston had graduated from Aberdeen by virtue of his designa- 
tion as magister, and places him alongside Walter Donaldson, a friend from 
Aberdeen, who was his colleague during many of his years abroad.!8 Johnston 
also appears in the Matricula studiosorum theologicae as M[agister| Arturus 
Johnstonus, Scotus 4 Oct.” Interestingly, however, there are no further theologi- 
cal traces left by Johnston in Heidelberg beyond this matriculation, and when 
he left the Palatinate it was not to a pulpit in Scotland that he went but to a 
philosophy post in the Huguenot Academy of Sedan, having decided to divert 
from theological study to the philosophical study of nature. 

Aberdeen University would have introduced him to the writings of Aristotle 
in a modest way for boys in their adolescence. He entered the Heidelberg the- 
ology faculty at the height of its fame under the leadership of David Paraeus, 
who was Aristotelian in philosophy and Reformed and covenantal in theol- 
ogy. Johnston’s time in Heidelberg was substantially Aristotelian, reflected 
in the philosophical disputations in which he acted as praeses, an intriguing 
role for a recently matriculated theology student. The topics for these theses, 
and those in Sedan for which he was again praeses, are firmly peripatetic— 
disputations on movement, place, being, and unity, among other topics.?° 
A training in philosophy was part of the course in theology at Heidelberg, and all 
theology students at Sedan also studied philosophy. Reason was in principle 


18 G. Toepke (ed.), Die Matrikel Der Universität Heidelberg von 1386 bis 1662 (Heidelberg, 
1886), 198. This matriculation is not accompanied by the designation injuratus which 
would have been required if he had been born in 1587 and thus were indeed a precocious 
student of eleven or twelve. P. Mellon, LAcadémie de Sedan, centre d’influence Francaise, 
à propos d'un manuscrit du XVIF siècle. Silhouettes et croquis (Paris, 1913), 17-18. 

19 MIA, ii, p. xxxv. Some vicarious research was undertaken for Geddes by Professor Merx of 
Heidelberg University. 

20 Ibid. p. liv. Geddes reports on a thesis entitled Theoremata Physica De Motu, defended at 
Heidelberg in 1601. In the National Library of Scotland, there is notice also of a Heidelberg 
ethics thesis defended by Ioannes Casimirus Gernandus in 1602, in which the praeses was 
Arthur Johnston, Scoto Philosopho & Poeta Laureato. The extant records from the Vatican 
Library of disputations in which Johnston was involved are: Theses ethicae, politicae et 
oeconomicae ex singulis philosophi ethicorum, politicorum et oeconomorum libris desump- 
tae: quae praesidente Arturo Ionstono .. . defendere conabitur Ioannes Casimirus Gernandus 
(Heidelberg, 1602); Disputatio metaphisica de Ente in genere, cuius theses... praeside 
Arturo ionstono...propugnabat Phimees Moravatus (Sedan, 1605); Disputatio de Natura 
metaphysicae cuius theses ... praeside Arturo Ionstono . . . examinandas proponet Iohannes 
Brazyus (Sedan, 1605); Disputatio de loco... praeside Arturo Ionstono...propugnare 
conabitur Iohannes Brazyus (Sedan, 1605); Joannes Bogusz Baron De Ziemlic, Metaphysica 
de unitate... Praes. Arthur Johnston (Sedan, 1605); see also Mellon, L'Académie, 154. 
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still divine, even though it had been damaged by the Fall.” In moving from 
a path of theology to one of philosophy, Johnston was not necessarily reject- 
ing his religious background. We should not underestimate the importance 
of his decision, however. Puritan opposition to the study of natural philoso- 
phy did exist; Bacon in the New Organon wrote of the “superstition, and the 
blind and immoderate zeal of religion” which could stand in the way of 
the study of nature.?? Yet Johnston, by moving from Heidelberg to Sedan, made 
a clear choice to pursue the study of logic and the philosophical analysis of 
nature, rather than the study of God’s Word; and that preference is reflected in 
the notable infrequency of reference to Scripture in his writing until his later 
return to Aberdeen and his versification of the Psalms. 

The new Huguenot Academy of Sedan, Johnston’s university from 1602, 
was the creation of Henri de la Tour, duc de Bouillon. This dukedom was on 
the boundary of the French kingdom, and while its dukes looked to France for 
direction they also fiercely maintained their independence. De la Tour saw the 
academy as one means of raising his status and prestige, and that of his ambiv- 
alent patrimony. The new academy taught two streams of young men either 
in training for the ministry or completing a higher degree in philosophy. This 
philosophy teaching probably included a semi-Ramist pedagogical approach 
to Aristotle, although the precise details of the curriculum are lost and we can 
only speculate upon the evidence of other Huguenot academies.?? Johnston 
may also have brought with him an interest in the ideas of Bartholomäus 
Keckermann, at whose feet he had studied in Heidelberg, and whose enthusi- 
asm for a thoroughgoing peripatetic philosophy was the basis of Heidelberg’s 
philosophical success.?4 

Johnston pursued his teaching of philosophy in Sedan, and at the same 
time he carved a tentative path into the Republic of Letters by developing his 
Latin verse skills. The earliest extant examples of his poetry, later published in 
the Parerga and its sister volume of Epigrammata in 1632, date from his time 


21 P. Miller, The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 1954), 155-59. 
Miller famously demonstrated that the Puritans of New England recognised in natural 
philosophy a route to an understanding of God's work in nature, and man’s fallen state. 

22 J. Morgan, “Puritanism and science: a reinterpretation’, Historical Journal, 22/3 (1979), 
535-560, at p. 544. 

23 Mellon, LAcadémie, 58-61. 

24 Howard Hotson’s work on Heidelberg and Herborn has pointed to the contrast of the 
firm Aristotelian allegiance of the former. H. Hotson, Commonplace learning: Ramism and 
its German Ramifications, 1543-1630 (Oxford, 2007), 138-42; H. Hotson, Johann Heinrich 
Alsted, 1588-1638: between Renaissance, Reformation and Universal Reform (Oxford, 2000), 
23-28. 
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in Sedan.?5 He spent around twenty years in Sedan and there is no evidence 
that he returned to Scotland in the interim. No letters are extant to suggest 
a correspondence with friends or family in Scotland. The genres of his writ- 
ing understandably focus inwards upon his life there, and replicate the work 
of many other writers of the time. He projects a scholarly tone, helping to 
establish the nature of the Sedanese court and academy, and he competed in 
verse with his colleagues and friends. His use of classical allusion in emulation 
of Ovid, Horace and occasionally Virgil is pronounced and skillful; and Paul 
Mellon, his early-twentieth-century French commentator, judged Johnston’s 
output to be at a level above the writing of his Sedanese friends.?° He wrote for 
members of the princely court—for Stasquin, a financial official, and a “Miss 
Haye” on the occasion of their marriage. He also wrote occasional pieces for 
members of the academy, such as for Samuel Néran on the death of his father.?” 
Such poems presumably first saw the light of day in manuscript form, handed 
to their dedicatees. 

By 1615, after more than a decade in Sedan, and perhaps with encourage- 
ment from his colleagues, or even from the duke himself, Johnston decided to 
extend his competence by undertaking a year’s study in the Arts and Medical 
University of Padua. Such a move would open the possibility of a professional 
career as a physician, and at the very least would add lustre to the academy 
by further extending the teaching of philosophy into medical areas. He set off 
for Italy, where Hieronymus Fabricius ab Aquapendente was establishing the 
reputation of the Paduan anatomy theatre as the best in Europe. He graduated 
MD in 1616, and returned to Sedan to resume his professorial role. He made fur- 
ther poetic contributions to academy life, and his poems of this time began to 
look outward, beyond the narrow confines of academy and princely court. His 
writing grew in length and import, clearly intended not just for those who lived 
in Sedan, but for scholars beyond its frontiers. The poems now included refer- 
ences to Scottish and British /oci, while still retaining their European context. 

Eventually, around 1623, Johnston resigned his post as professor in Sedan 
and exchanged that world for the united Stuart realms, to which he clearly felt 
a loyalty. The decision to return home is unexpected, and he later wrote of his 
regret at the change in his situation, hinting that the move was brought upon 


25 A. Johnston, Epigrammata (Aberdeen, 1632). 

26 Mellon, L'Académie, 94. The style of the other writers is “heavy with learning” and “lack- 
ing in elegance.” Johnston is “highest in the pantheon of ancient Caledonia, save for 
Buchanan.” Proxime accessit, once again. 

27 MIA, ii, 96 and 29: “De Nuptiis Stasquini Hayae” and “De Samuelis Naerani Lacrimis 
Parentalibus’. 
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him by the troubles in Bohemia.?8 Sedan was politically and geographically 
close to the developing conflict occasioned by the Bohemian Revolt in 1618, 
through its marriage and blood links to the Protestant axis of the Palatinate and 
the Netherlands.”9 Frederick of the Palatinate, aspiring King of Bohemia, had 
visited Sedan in July 1617 to confer with his uncle, the duc de Bouillon, about 
the forthcoming imperial election.3° With the formal offer by the Protestant 
nobles of the crown of Bohemia to him in 1619, and his subsequent corona- 
tion as king of Bohemia in November of that year, a substantial threat faced 
Sedan. After the disaster for Protestantism at the Battle of the White Mountain 
in November of 1620, the prospects for the Huguenot academy were bleak. 

It is clear, in examining the developments in Johnston’s life from Heidelberg 
to Sedan, that there is a complex integration to be unpicked. He was the product 
of an established Aberdonian family: his father had been a sheriff of Aberdeen, 
as was his brother. That pedigree placed him squarely in the Reformed com- 
munity in the north-east of Scotland, and his aim may have been to foster that 
background by attendance at the theology faculty of Heidelberg University— 
an aim deflected by his philosophical training there. The Huguenot Academy 
of Sedan further modified his outlook, and in Padua, while studying for his 
medical doctorate, he began to adopt a more international outlook. Rather 
than associating with the small group of Scottish students in the law university 
there, for example, he joined the international Ultramontane natio—set up 
for those arts and philosophy students from north of the Alps, and dominated 
by the Protestant group from the German lands. While Johnston was rooted 
in the world of Reformed Protestantism—Scottish and then Huguenot— 
he gradually developed an outlook which led him towards the Republic of 
Letters. Bringing those two aspects of his life into accord is a challenge for any 
study of his life—as indeed it is for the lives of other early modern humanists.*! 


28 MLA, i, 188-94; ibid., 237, lines 101-02. 

29 Ibid., p. xvi. Geddes refers to Sedan being at that moment “on the verge of the burning 
crater.” 

30 S.L. Adams, “The Protestant cause: religious alliance with the West European Calvinist 
communities as a political issue in England, 1585-1630” (unpublished Oxford DPhil thesis, 
1973), 274- 

31 E. Rummel, The Confessionalization of Humanism in Reformation Germany (Oxford, 2000), 
8. Rummel has charted the effect of growing confessionalisation upon the world of the 
humanists: “humanistic ideals were absorbed by both Catholics and reformers and tai- 
lored to suit their respective confessional goals.’ Also noted in A.L. Thomas, A House 
Divided: Wittelsbach Confessional Court Cultures in the Holy Roman Empire, c. 1550-1650 
(Leiden, 2010), 24. 
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Johnston's Propempticon ad illustriss. Principem Ludovicum, 
Comitem Palatinum, Ducem Bavariae 


The fusing of these worlds—Reformed and secular, provincial and 
international—can be teased out of Johnston's Propempticon.** In this poem, 
his comment upon Reformed religion is wrapped in pagan, classical guise, 
and his Sedanese world is affiliated to the political world of international 
Protestantism. The poem both bridges the gap between the academy and castle 
within Sedan, and also looks confidently outwards towards broader European 
developments. 

The Propempticon, Johnston’s first foray into the world of printed poetry, was 
probably produced by the flagship press of Jean Jannon in Sedan, and is prima 
facie a poem of farewell to Ludwig Philipp of Pfalz-Simmern-Kaiserslautern, 
count of Bavaria and younger brother of Frederick v, elector Palatine. He was 
therefore also the brother-in-law of Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of James VI and 1. 
No copies of the poem would seem to have survived, pointing to a very limited 
print run—perhaps only presentation copies to Ludwig and to Bouillon and 
others at his Court, besides Johnston’s own copy and copies perhaps for his 
friends and colleagues. The high profile of this student, brother of the count 
Palatine and nephew to Bouillon, suggests that Bouillon may have commis- 
sioned the poem to wish him speed, and perhaps paid for its production. It is 
a poem of encouragement not just to Ludwig, but to Protestantism. Bouillon 
himself is a member of the poem’s dramatis personae and is well presented by 
Johnston. The poem hints strongly at the role which Bouillon would play in 
any coming struggle; he is projected as the historic protector of Sedan against 
France and Spain.33 

Ludwig and Frederick had both been students in Sedan, Ludwig at the new 
Collège des Exercises, the sister school of the academy, set up in 1613 to teach a 
curriculum which incorporated instruction in the principles of warfare along- 
side a pared-down academic curriculum.** These académistes studied law, 
mathematics and philosophy, as well as military skills. Ludwig’s departure was 


32 MLA, i, 225-29. Johnston, Parerga, 72-5. 

33 MLA, i, 227-8, lines 41-46, 81-82. Han van Ruler has discussed the intertwining of the 
Philosophia Christi after Erasmus, with knightly valour and princely ruling. H. Van Ruler, 
“The philosophia Christi, its echoes and its repercussions on virtue and nobility’, in A.A. 
Macdonald, Z.R.W.M. Von Martels, J.R. Veenstra, and AJ. Vanderjagt (eds), Christian 
Humanism: Essays in Honour of Arjo Vanderjagt (3 vols, Leiden, 2009), 235-41. 

34 There may have been an earlier Collège des Exercises at Nimes. Pierre-Daniel Bourchenin, 
Etude Sur Les Académies Protestantes En France Aux X"! Et X”ïe Siècles (Paris, 1882), 
236, n. 2. 
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occasioned by the birth of a nephew late in 1617—Elizabeth Stuart’s second 
child, Prince Charles Louis, born on 22 December—and he may have left for 
Heidelberg early in 1618 when the weather had improved.*° 

Johnston’s poem is composed in elegiac couplets, the metre which he was 
to employ in most of his poetry. It runs to ninety-two lines and is much more 
substantial in length and theme than any of his previous Sedan poems. It 
reflects, in other words, the honing of his poetic skills for their first official pub- 
lic appearance. The poem may even self-consciously suggest this in the words 
of the opening, Arcturi iam sidus adest: “Arcturus the star [guardian of the 
great bear, appearing just before the spring equinox] is now in the ascendant.”36 
Playing upon the similarity between Arcturus and the name Arturus, this 
opening phrase, therefore, might also be interpreted as Arturus [Johnston] 
ascending in confidence, skill, and reputation. It may thus be a moment of 
personal reflection as well as a seasonal comment. The poem is intended to 
impress an audience broader than those observing the departure of this Sedan 
student. Johnston would presumably have hoped that the poem would travel 
with its dedicatee to Heidelberg; we have no evidence, however, of its later 
removal to the Palatine Library in Rome. 

With its customary form and topoi, a propempticon protests the subject’s 
departure and then, when the subject's determination is revealed to be immov- 
able, the poet prays to the gods for a successful journey and a swift return.3” 
Menander Rhetor has generally been seen as the source for our understand- 
ing of this genre. He had pointed to three types of propempticon—an advisory 
address from a superior to an inferior, an expression of affection between two 
friends, and an encomiastic speech by an inferior to a superior.38 Following 
in the steps of other propempticons, of Horace and Statius for example, 
Johnston’s poem adapts the mold.®° He opens with a description of nature and 


35 MLA, i, 228-29, lines 83-88. 

36 Tbid., 226, line 1. Geddes offers Hesiod, Opera et dies, as Johnston's source for the Roman 
tradition of spring, and he could have been aware of it through one of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Latin translations and commentaries. Hesiod (ed. G.W. Most), Theogony (Cambridge, 
MA, 2006), 564-70. It is more likely, however, that Johnston was aware of it through the 
lens of Virgil, in his calendar references to Arcturus in Georgics 1.204 or 1.68; or perhaps 
from his favourite Ovid (ed. J.G. Frazer), Fasti (Cambridge, MA, 1931), 2.149. 

37 F Cairns, Generic Composition in Greek and Roman Poetry (Edinburgh, 1972). Cairns 
provides an exhaustive analysis of genres in Greek and Latin poetry, including that of 
propempticon, and the topoi frequently employed within them. 

38 “Menander Rhetor”, in Rhetores Graeci, ed. L. Spengel (3 vols, Leipzig, 1853-56), iii, 395, 
4-32. Also quoted in Cairns, Generic Composition, 8-9. 

39 Geddes proposes that Johnston has taken Statius as his model for this poem: P. Papinius 
Statius (ed. David R. Shackleton Bailey), Silvae (Cambridge, MA, 2003), 3.2. Another source 
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spring—a trope which he would use effectively in his later poems, especially in 
descriptions of his native country—and he complains that the departure will 
bring to an end the joys of the season: 


Omnia cras tecum migrabunt gaudia: tecum 
Primitias anni deliciasque feres... 

Te crocus et violae, te lilia nostra sequentur: 
Sedaniasque leget Teutonis ora rosas.*° 


[Tomorrow all joys will depart with you: and you will carry off the first 
fruits and the delights of the year with you ... Our crocuses, violets and 
lilies will follow you: and Germany will gather Sedanese roses.] 


Johnston’s propempticon establishes itself firmly as schetliastic in nature 
through its litany of protests about Ludwig’s departure. As a poem from pro- 
fessor to student it is ideally suited for classification as Menander’s first type— 
an advisory address. Because of the importance of Ludwig's family in Johnston's 
poetic theme, however, there is a sense that Johnston is merging that form 
with Menander’s third class, an address to someone of higher status. The poem 
firstly surprises us by embarking upon extended praise of Sedan, as substance 
for Johnston’s claim that to remain in Sedan would be the better option for 
Ludwig: its hospitality, its fame, its military prowess, the flourishing of the 
Muses, its learning, entertainment, and civility.*1 Johnston depicts an idealised 
Renaissance ducal court. Into this panoply of courtly life, he then projects his 
friend and colleague, the professor of theology Daniel Tilenus, as Chiron: 


Nec desunt Phoebi comites, tua cura, Camenae; 
Nec quae Pieridum temperat unda sitim. 

Ipse, cui Musae, cui plectrum cedat Apollo, 
Imbuit Aoniis ora Tilenus aquis. 

Artibus his puerum Chiron perfecit Achillem: 
Et docuit fortes plectra movere manus.*? 


which he could have mined is Horace’s propempticon for Virgil. Horace (ed. Niall Rudd), 
Odes and Epodes (Cambridge, MA, 2004), 1.3. K. Quinn, Latin Explorations. Critical Studies 
in Roman Literature (London, 1963), 239-73. C.W. Lockyer, Jr., “Horace’s ‘Propempticon’ 
and Vergil’s Voyage’, The Classical World, 61/2 (1967), 42—45, at p. 42. Lockyer points to 
Menander as the source for our understanding of this genre. 

40 MLA, i, 227, lines 17-24. 

41 Tbid., 227-28, lines 39-78. 

42 Ibid., 227, lines 49-54. 
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[Nor are the Muses, companions of Phoebus, lacking for your care, nor 
those Pierian streams which slake the thirst. Tilenus himself, to whom 
the Muses, to whom Apollo, has handed on the gift of teaching, fills 
mouths with Boeotian waters. Chiron tutored the young Achilles in these 
arts; and taught those strong arms the skill of poetry. | 


Chiron the centaur was renowned as teacher and tutor to Achilles and other 
classical heroes; and so the equally-renowned Tilenus prepares the young 
Protestants of Sedan for the feats of heroism which will be required of them. 

Only after this extended hymn of praise for Sedan does Johnston accept that 
the subject of the poem has indeed to leave: 


Ast ego Phoebeos frustra sufflamino currus: 
Praecipites frustra sistere conor equos. 

Tu puer ire paras, fruiturus Castore Pollux: 
Statque celer moestas Cyllarus ante fores.*% 


[But in vain I hold back Phoebus’s chariot: in vain I try to restrain the 
rearing horses. You, young man, are preparing to depart, you who would 
be a Pollux to Castor: and swift Cyllarus stands before the gloomy walls. | 


Johnston's tale is firmly classical in its references. Horace opens his propemp- 
ticon with a reference to the role of the twin gods, brothers of Helen: 
sic fratres Helenae, lucida sidera. Statius, also, refers to the Oebalii fratres.*+ 
Castor and his brother Pollux were the classical patrons of the equestrian skills 
which were taught in the Collège des Exercises, and also of athleticism and travel, 
and thus integral to this poetic genre. Johnston may also have weaved an equine 
presence into these lines to emphasise the association of poetry and horses, 
and he may be offering a particular glance towards Pegasus, son of Poseidon, 
born from Medusa’s blood, and the carrier of divine messages for Zeus; that 
was also the origin of the Hippocrene, the sacred spring of poetic inspiration.*® 

Then, however, instead of closing with good wishes and imprecations for 
the journey and for a safe return, Johnston provides an extended flourish, at 
one and the same time classical and Reformed, and finishes with an allusion 
which leaves us guessing into which of those two worlds he intends that the 
poem should be placed: 


43 Ibid. 228, lines 79-82. 
44 Horace, Odes and Epodes, 1.3.2. Statius, Silvae, 3.2. 
45 Ovid (ed. Frank J. Miller and G.P. Goold), Metamorphoses (Cambridge, MA, 1977) 5.256. 
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Tanta suis nequeunt frustrari Numina votis; 
I puer et patriae te cito redde tuae. 

Te patriae cito redde tuae: sed Numina nobis 
Tam cito restituant quam rapuere cito.*6 


[Such Powers cannot be gainsaid by prayers; go, young man, and take your- 
self quickly back to your fatherland. Go home quickly: but as the Powers 
swiftly take you from us, may they just as quickly restore you to us. | 


Who, then, is really driving this departure and hoped-for return? Seemingly 
the “powers” (numina) have summoned Ludwig home to his fatherland and 
cannot be gainsaid through prayer. Through prominent repetition and minor 
alteration, Johnston draws our attention to the phrase Numina votis: Numina 
votis becomes Numina nobis. With that emphasis and a minor change of 
verb— frustrari rather than flecti—he would have summoned up in the minds 
of his readers a fable of Aesop, descended through Avianus, and learned by 
college students in Sedan and widely elsewhere: 


Disce tamen pigris non flecti numina votis, 
Praesentesque adhibe, cum facis ipse, deos.*” 


[So, learn that the gods are not persuaded by empty prayers: and that the 
gods help those who help themselves. | 


Johnston seems to be proposing that another candidate should drive events. 
Ludwig should take himself home (I puer) and it is Ludwig also who should 
work to bring about his return to Sedan. Is this a brief nod by Johnston towards 
the barbed question of Contributory Free Will, arguably the philosophical 
issue at the centre of Reformed theology in the early-seventeenth century?*® 


46 MLA, i, lines 89-92. 

47 The Fables were prescribed study for the second class in Sedan. MLA, i, 229, lines 89-92. 
Flavius Avianus, The Fables of Avianus. Edited, with Prolegomena, Critical Apparatus, 
Commentary, Excursus, and Index, ed. Robinson Ellis (Oxford, 1887), 35-36. Mellon, 
L’Académie, 220. 

48 S. Mortimer and J. Robertson (eds.), The Intellectual Consequences of Religious Heterodoxy 
1600-1750 (Leiden, 2012), 19-22. Mortimer and Robertson define the problem of the rela- 
tionship between nature and Grace, philosophy and theology, after the Reformation as 
“the central intellectual problem.” 
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There is clearly more to this poem than pagan gods, myths and intertextual 
references. Ludwig’s impending journey allows Johnston the opportunity to 
intertwine his display of classical allegory with a comment upon the world of 
Reformed theology. 

Elsewhere Protestant theology was also becoming intertwined with 
European regal and imperial politics. Habsburg overlordship, in the form 
of the kingship of Bohemia, was under challenge by the Protestant nobility in 
the Czech lands. Ludwig’s brother, the elector Palatine, was a focus for lead- 
ership in this challenge. Although the spark of the Bohemian rebellion, the 
Defenestration of Prague, occurred only on 23 May 1618, and the invitation to 
take up the crown of Bohemia did not arrive in Heidelberg until 1619, Frederick 
had long been canvassed in Protestant circles as a possible king of Bohemia, 
in fact since the election of Matthias as king of Bohemia in 16u. In his poem, 
Johnston points to a future role for the newborn child and perhaps for his 
father: 


Invitat te fratris amor, Nymphaeque sorores, 
Et genetrix primas inter habenda Deas. 
Nympha Caledonio sata rege, puerpera fratri 

Facta iterum, cunctas rumpit Eliza moras. 
Aureolusque ex fratre nepos, cui Caesaris ara 
Debita, si qua polo sideribusque fides.49 


[The love of a brother summons you, and young sisters, and a mother 
who must be counted as first among the goddesses. Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter nymph of the Scottish king, has again produced a son for your brother, 
and removes all remaining delays. And your golden nephew, a son for 
your brother, for him an imperial altar is foretold, if we can somehow 
believe heaven and the stars. | 


This poem contains the first reference in Johnston’s poetry to Elizabeth Stuart; 
here she is “a Nymph sprung from a Caledonian king” (Nympha Caledonio 
sata rege). As mother of a new boy, she is proclaimed in Ovidian terms from 
the Fasti, with hints of the goddess Flora, first among the goddesses (inter 
habenda Deas), and of the Roman spring games and their aura of productivity.°° 
That same Ovidian passage from the Fasti is probably his source for the 


49 MLA, i, 228-29, lines 83-88. 
50 Ovid, Fasti, 5.348. 
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lilies, crocuses and violets, and the loss of productivity when Flora’s benefi- 
cence is absent, the complaint which Johnston had offered at the opening of 
this poem.*! 

A further allusion can be read into Elizabeth Stuart's role. Virgil in the fourth 
Eclogue had pointed towards the return of Astraea, goddess of wisdom, who 
had ruled over men in the Golden Age. Elizabeth Tudor’s role as Astraea, the 
celestial dispenser of justice, had previously been a well-known trope, and 
Johnston may have been nominating Elizabeth Stuart as her successor.5? Her 
son, too, occupies a place beside her in the classical world, as an aureolus 
nepos, a “golden child.” In this phrase Johnston intertwines classical myth and 
Protestant eschatology. The Latin syntax seems to point the imperial throne 
towards the boy, but in the light of the associations surrounding Frederick v in 
1618, Johnston may be including both father and heir. Eschatological allusions 
abounded. With the death in 1612 of King James's elder son Prince Henry Stuart, 
shortly before the marriage of Frederick of the Palatinate to Henry’s sister 
Elizabeth, the apocalyptic associations which had gathered around Henry as 
the “Lion of the North” were transferred to Prince Charles, his younger brother, 
and also to Frederick. The lion of the prophecy of Ezra would emerge from the 
forest—a fitting Scriptural source for a king of Bohemia and the topography of 
that country—and destroy the eagle, interpreted as the Holy Roman Emperor, 
and his ally the Pope.53 With the challenge of the Bohemian Protestant nobil- 
ity to Habsburg power the appearance of the lion was anticipated. 

Humanist thought had married the Scriptural prophecy of Christ’s return 
to the Augustan poets’ circular interpretation of the golden foundation of 
the Roman Empire at the close of the Republic; the Second Coming was in 
this way associated with the re-founding of a classical Golden Age.** The idea 


51 Ibid., 5.317-8. MLA, i, 227, lines 23-4. 

52 Virgil (ed. G.P. Goold and H. Rushton Fairclough), Eclogues (Cambridge, MA, 1999), 4.6. 
F.A. Yates, Astraea: The Imperial Theme in the Sixteenth Century (London, 1975). 

53 2 Esdras [4 Ezra] 11.37-12.34. The writings of the Prophet Ezra were apocryphal, but 
appeared nevertheless not just in the Vulgate but also in both the Geneva Bible and in the 
Authorised Version. Both Bibles made reference to apocryphal /oc/in their cross-referencing 
footnotes until Protestant scholarship reduced the status of Apocryphal Scripture. 

54 Virgil (ed. G.P. Gould and H. Rushton Fairclough), Aeneid (Cambridge, MA, 1999) 
6.791-94. Such a circular view of history was also familiar in Ovid’s description of the ages 
of the world. Ovid, Metamorphoses, 1.89-150. G.J. Whitrow, Time in History: the Evolution 
of our General Awareness of Time and Temporal Perspective (Oxford, 1988), 43-59. PJ. 
Holliday, “Time, history, and ritual on the Ara Pacis Augustae”, The Art Bulletin, 72/4 
(1990), 542-557, at p. 543. 
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was rich in classical associations, and Buchanan had employed the trope of 
a child ushering in the new age in his genethliacon for the birth of James v1.55 
Johnston here may thus have intended his readers to detect echoes of Virgil's 
fourth Eclogue and another Stuart child who would inaugurate the return of 
the golden age.5° We are told that the child is destined for an imperial altar, and 
Johnston may even have had in mind the specific Ara Pacis Augustae: through 
his reading of Ovid he would have been acquainted with the tale of its dedi- 
cation on 30 January 9 BCE, and its association with the inauguration of the 
new Golden Age.*” The altar also featured in the Mirabilia Urbis Romanae, a 
late medieval guide to Roman ruins, detailing aspects of the topography of the 
city. That may just offer the germ of an explanation for Johnston's otherwise 
inexplicable claim elsewhere that he had seen the Tiber.5* Augustus had used 
the Senate’s decision to erect the Ara Pacis in order to project not just a link 
between himself and a new age of peace, but also to associate his reign with 
renewed attention to the needs of the gods.5° Such a classical conceit sat well 
with a Protestant judgment of the times. 

Thus Johnston, in millenarian mode, binds the portentous weight of this 
very Protestant moment to classical allusions of the impending peace of the 
new Golden Age. Frederick and his wife, and their son, would bring about 
a new Protestant polity in anticipation of the Second Coming of Christ, all 
revealed in Scripture, and conveniently through signs in the skies: polo sideri- 
busque. The early-seventeenth-century skies had been temptingly active for 
those who wanted to read into them signs of the Second Coming. New stars had 
appeared in 1602 and in 1604, widely invested with chiliastic potency—Kepler, 
for example, had linked the 1604 comet to the star of Bethlehem.®° Another 


55 George Buchanan, “Genethliacon Jacobi Sexti Regis Scotorum” (1566): see McGinnis and 
Williamson, George Buchanan, 156-61. 

56 Virgil, Eclogues 4.15-20. McGinnis and Williamson, George Buchanan, 154-63, lines 1-4. 

57 Ovid, Fasti, 113-15, 697-722. J.F. Miller, “Ovid’s ‘Fasti and the Neo-Latin Christian calen- 
dar poem’, International Journal of the Classical Tradition, 10/2 (2003), 173-186, at p. 174. 
S. Dolari, “Riscoperta e fortuna dei rillevi dell’Ara Pacis nell’eta della Rinascita”, Engramma, 
75 (2009) [http://www.engramma.it/eos/index.php?id_articolo=380]. 

58 MLA, i, 192, line 84. 

59 A. Momigliano, “The peace of the Ara Pacis’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, 5 (1942), 228-31. G.E. Armstrong, “Sacrificial iconography: creating history, mak- 
ing myth, and negotiating ideology on the Ara Pacis Augustae”, Religion and Theology, 15 
(2008), 340-56, at pp. 341 and 344. 

60 H. Hotson, Paradise Postponed: Johann Heinrich Alsted and the Birth of Calvinist 
Millenarianism (Dordrecht, 2001), 44-45. 
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comet appeared towards the end of November 1618—too late to be the focus of 
Johnston’s comment here, unless the poem were written twelve months after 
the more likely compositional date of 1617-18. The 1618 comet appeared close 
to the constellation of Leo, and was much commented upon as signalling the 
likely appearance of the Lion.® The Bodleian Library in Oxford holds a copy of 
Manilius’s Astronomicon bearing the autograph of Arthur Johnston, and dated 
Sedan 1608.62 Johnston himself clearly was not averse to some astronomical 
considerations. It is also interesting to note, however, his ambivalent and chal- 
lenging use of si qua: “if by some means,” or “if at all”63 Can we indeed believe 
signs in the skies? 

Thus, in his conjunction of Protestant eschatology, humanist scholar- 
ship, Bouillon’s martial valour and the recently founded Collége des Exercises, 
Johnston underlined the importance of Sedan’s support for the Palatine family 
in the anticipated battle. This association of religious and political develop- 
ments was a bold step for Johnston. It was given added potency among the 
Latin élite of Europe by subsuming it all into the classical world. 


Conclusion 


Johnston must have expected his words in the Propempticon to be read furth 
of Sedan. The anticipation of a new Protestant golden age shapes the poem, 
expressed for influential opinion in the princely court in Sedan, in the Palatine 
court at Heidelberg, and through the international medium of Latin, tran- 
scending national and confessional boundaries, perhaps even reaching the 
eyes of the Stuart prince in London. Through the Propempticon’s distinctly 
Scottish resonances inherent in his reference to the Scottish princess and thus 
his display of allegiance to James vi and 1, Johnston reinforced the inheri- 
tance of Scottish humanism. He hoped his poetic contributions would fit into 


61 Ibid., 57—60. Vladimir Urbánek, “The Comet of 1618: eschatological expectations and polit- 
ical prognostications during the Bohemian Revolt’, in J.R. Christianson (ed.), Tycho Brahe 
and Prague: Crossroads of European Science: Proceedings of the International Symposium 
on the History of Science in the Rudolphine Period, Prague, 22-25 October 2001 (Frankfurt, 
2002), 282-291. 

62 M. Manilius, M. Manilii Astronomicon libri quinque (Paris, 1579). Besides two short under- 
linings, which could be from the pen of a later owner, the copy has otherwise no marginal 
comments. 

63 The metrical short ‘a’ implies an adverbial use, as in Martial, Epigrams, 5.19, si qua fides 
veris—“if truth can be believed.’ 
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the place previously carved out by the writings of sixteenth-century Scottish 
scholars. Like Johnston, they had worked, studied and written in Europe, 
a tradition familiar to the international community.®+ Through his poems, 
Johnston could reinforce the place of Scottish Letters in that community, and 
establish his own credentials with his readers. 

Yet beyond Johnston’s aim of fostering the world of letters, the millenar- 
ian echoes within the Propempticon mark an interesting divergence from the 
other poems he composed in Sedan and from the poems which immediately 
followed it. In the latter, while continuing to mine the Scottish humanist 
theme, Johnston very quickly stepped back from any focus upon an exposi- 
tion of denominational propaganda, and there is a sense that he was moving 
to more comfortable ground. He followed the Propempticon with his Eglishem 
satire: a tour de force of classical poetic skill, a sharp criticism of the preten- 
sions of another Scottish poetical doctor, and an admonition to the Respublica 
litterarum about proper behaviour.® That satire in turn was followed by the 
poems which comment upon the accelerating Bohemian Crisis, and offer 
advice to influential men at the Stuart court, couched in a classical guise. 
All these poems appeared in print immediately after the Propempticon, in or 
around 1619-20 as Johnston journeyed to London and Aberdeen in search of a 
role in the Stuart court. They depict Johnston not as a Reformed propagandist, 
but as a participator in a fully European poetic dialogue, the distinctly classical 
rules and allusions of which would have been appreciated by the European 
community of Latin cognoscenti with their immersion in the antique—what- 
ever their religious and political position. 

Johnston's writing, particularly in his European period but also later 
when he had returned to Aberdeen, is boldly irenic. His other Sedan poems, 


64 J. Durkan, “The French connection in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries’, in 
T.C. Smout (ed.), Scotland and Europe 1200-1850 (Edinburgh, 1986), 19-44; J.K. Cameron, 
“Some Aberdeen students on the Continent in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries’, in P. Dukes (ed.), The Universities of Aberdeen and Europe (Aberdeen, 1995), 
57-78; G. Molland, “Scottish-continental intellectual relations as mirrored in the career of 
Duncan Liddel (1561-1613)”, idem, 79-101; W. Caird Taylor, “Scottish Students in Heidelberg, 
1386-1662”, SHR, 5 (1907), 67-75; M.F. Moore, “The education of a Scottish nobleman’s 
sons in the seventeenth century: I. Study in Holland”, SHR, 31 (1952), 1-15; M.F. Moore, “The 
education of a Scottish nobleman’s sons in the seventeenth century: II. Study in France’, 
SHR, 31 (1952), 101-15. 

65 MLA, i, 14—50: “Consilium Medici Collegii Parisiensis De Mania G. Eglishemii, etc.”, and 
“Onopordus Furens’. 

66 MLA, i, 53-75: “Querelae Savictonis et Biomeae”. 
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in contrast to the denominational comment of the Propempticon, encouraged 
his friends to avoid religious confrontation. Around the time of the Synod of 
Dort in 1618—that confrontation of doctrinaire and Arminian Calvinism— 
Johnston worked hard to keep together a group of friends which included 
Daniel Tilenus, who placed himself in the Arminian camp, and Andrew 
Melville, the flag-bearer for doctrinaire Calvinism and an exile of note from 
the ire of James vi and 1.67 His poems for his friends emphasise the dangers of 
religious boundaries, of difference and of division. 

In troubled times, however, as Trevor-Roper indicated in his essay “The reli- 
gious origins of the Enlightenment’, Calvinism could provide a suit of armour 
for those of irenic preference.®* And Johnston himself donned a Calvinist suit 
of armour in 1618 in his Propempticon, perhaps at the prompting of Bouillon. 
He laid it aside for his great poems of 1619-20, but briefly took it up it again 
in 1620 in a small poem entitled “Nicrina’, in which he called for British mili- 
tary intervention to help the Palatinate. London, however, as he remarked 
in a poem to the earl of Pembroke, was a dangerous place of contest, and he 
quickly retreated once again from this propagandist role, and shortly after- 
wards retreated physically to Aberdeen.®9 There he returned to his irenic stance 
and complained about the strictures of Aberdonian Calvinist sabbatarianism, 
still in the international language of Latin. 

The Propempticon is Reformed and millenarian, but equally it is classical. 
Its Protestantism is associated with the received world of the Augustan golden 
age as much as it is with Scripture. It uses the circularity and glory of the clas- 
sical world to suggest that the new Reformed world would bring the return of 
a golden age of peace. 


67 MIA, ii, 14-21 and 128-35. Two of his “Lusus Amoebaei’—“De Aedibus Dan. Tileni” and 
“Ad Andream Melvinum’—suggest the growth of tension in their friendship, despite their 
outward appearance of friendly banter. 

68 J. Robertson, “Hugh Trevor-Roper, intellectual history and ‘The Religious Origins of the 
Enlightenment”, English Historical Review, 124 (2009), 1389-1421, at p. 1393. H.R. Trevor- 
Roper, Religion, the Reformation and Social Change, and Other Essays (London, 1967). 


69 MLA, i, 216-18, “Ad Illustrem Comitem de Pembroch, de Suo in Aulam Reditu”. 


CHAPTER 9 


Arthur Johnston's “Dedication” to the Delitiae 
Poetarum Scotorum 


Gesine Manuwald 


Viro doctissimo Eckard Lefèvre octogenario d.d.d. 


In the period between circa 1500 and 1650, when the production of prose and 
poetic texts in Neo-Latin flourished in the British Isles, there was a particularly 
vibrant Neo-Latin culture in Scotland.! Therefore, it is no surprise that during 
this time the intention arose to create an anthology showcasing the “Treasures 
of distinguished Scottish poets of this age” (Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum hujus 
aevi illustrium).? The aim of the DPs was to produce a statement of Scottish 
literature and culture that competed with collections of national Delitiae com- 
piled in other European countries in the early 1600s.3 The Scottish anthology 


1 See J.W.L. Adams, “Scottish Neo-Latin Poetry”, in P. Tuynman, G.C. Kuiper, and E. Kefler 
(eds), Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Amstelodamensis. Proceedings of the Second International 
Congress of Neo-Latin Studies. Amsterdam 19-24 August 1973 (Miinchen, 1979), 1-9, at p. 2: 
“But even if the quality of neo-Latin verse is often not high, some of the best exponents of the 
art were Scots, and the number of Scots who attempted it is astonishingly high, for Scotland 
was a small country....In the period from 1500 to 1650 it seems clear that the Scots far out- 
number the English.” For overviews of Scottish Neo-Latin poetry see note 4 in the introduc- 
tion to this volume. For texts see esp. the three volumes of MLA. 

2 High-quality scans of the original edition of the pps, along with transcriptions, English trans- 
lations and notes on u of the 37 poets, have been produced by the “Bridging the Continental 
Divide” project [http://www.dps.gla.ac.uk]. All quotations from the pps have been checked 
against scans of the original edition. For convenience, the dedicatory pieces in the pps by 
Arthur Johnston, the main focus of this contribution, are printed as an appendix, accompa- 
nied by an English translation and some notes; therefore quotations of the Latin text have 
been kept to a minimum in the body of the essay. Other quotations from Arthur Johnston’s 
works have been taken from MLA (now also available online; see http://archive.org/details/ 
musalatinaaberdooigedduoft). 

3 On the various Delitiae see J.L. Adams, “The Renaissance poets (2) Latin’, in J. Kinsley 
(ed.), Scottish Poetry: a Critical Survey (London, 1955), 68-98, at p. 68. Interestingly, despite 
Neo-Latin being an international language, these collections were arranged according to 
national criteria (see C.A. Upton, “National internationalism: Scottish literature and the 
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soon received praise,* but it was not the subject of systematic study until the 
“Bridging the Continental Divide” project recently started to bring it back into 
focus. 

For Renaissance Latin books it was customary to include dedications and 
other prefatory texts.5 Accordingly, a number of such items are part of the 
DPS, including a letter identified as a “Dedicatio” by the page headers and a 
series of short poems entitled “Elogia Musarum’, both addressed to Sir John 
Scot of Scotstarvit and written by Arthur Johnston. Furthermore, the front- 
matter features a poem dedicated to Scot by the Dutch scholar Isaac Gruter 
(1610-1680) and two poems by the Dutch humanist Caspar Barlaeus (1584— 
1648), one for Scot and one for Johnston. As was common in editions of the 
period,’ this dedicatory material forms an essential element of the entire com- 
position and provides important information on how the edition was seen 
and presented by the men involved in its compilation, particularly on Scot's 


European audience in the seventeenth century’, Studies in Scottish Literature, 26 (1991), 
218-225, at pp. 220-221. 

4 See e.g. Adams, “The Renaissance poets (2) Latin’, 70: “Johnson admitted that the Latin poetry 
of the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum would have done honour to any nation: at least until the 
publication of May’s Supplement [to Lucan, 1640] the English had very little to oppose.” 
Macaulay, in the first chapter of his History also pays tribute to the “indisputable superiority 
in mental cultivation’ of the Scots, who “wrote Latin verse with more than the delicacy of 
Vida.” The Scots of the period were conscious of their skill: in 1614 John Barclay published his 
Icon Animorum, the fourth part of his Satyricon, in which he outlines the talents of the vari- 
ous European nations. Of the Scots, he says, animi illis in quaecumque studia inclinant mirifico 
successu inclyti, ut nullis maior patientia castrorum, vel audacia pugnae, et Musae nunquam 
delicatius habeant quam cum inciderunt in Scotos. For other instances of praise of the DPS 
see T.G. Snoddy, Sir John Scot, Lord Scotstarvit. His Life and Times (Edinburgh, 1968), 46; 
J. MacQueen, “Scottish Latin poetry’, in R.D.S. Jack (ed.), The History of Scottish Literature, 
volume 1: Origins to 1660 (Mediaeval and Renaissance) (Aberdeen, 1988), 213-226, at p. 225. 

5 On dedications and preliminary matter in books in this period see J.W. Binns, Intellectual 
Culture in Elizabethan and Jacobean England: The Latin Writings of the Age (Leeds, 1990), 
160-171, esp. pp. 160, 162, 164-5. 

6 DPS, i, 3-5, 6-7; 8-11 (unnumbered pages after 11). Except for the pieces by Arthur Johnston, 
the other liminary verses are by foreigners, although further ones by Scottish poets (not 
included in the final edition) have been found in Scot’s papers; see Upton, “Studies in Scottish 
Latin’, 61-62. On the poems by Caspar Barlaeus see G. Manuwald, “Caspar Barlaeus and the 
Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum’, “Bridging the Continental Divide” project feature article, March 
2014 (available at: http://www.dps.gla.ac.uk/features/display/?fid=barlaeus1). 

7 For Renaissance Scotland see the discussion of paratextual pieces in J. Reid-Baxter, “Liminary 
verse: the paratextual poetry of Renaissance Scotland’, The Journal of the Edinburgh 
Bibliographical Society, 3 (2008), 70-94. 
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role in this enterprise, as he was characterised as a patron and preserver of 
Scottish poetry.® 

While recent work on the pps has concentrated on the writings of individ- 
ual poets whose works are known solely from this edition, the present con- 
tribution will look at some of its paratextual or liminary material, as a means 
to discover more about its aims and its presentation. Since Arthur Johnston 
clearly played a role in the publication of the collection as well as in its dedica- 
tory presentation, this study will focus on the introductory pieces written by 
him. After a short overview of the context relating to Johnston, Scotstarvit and 
the pps, these texts will be examined in detail, with a brief concluding discus- 
sion on the specific character of these pieces and their relevance for the assess- 
ment of the intention and character of the collection as a whole. 


Johnston, Scot and the pps 


Arthur Johnston,° traditionally regarded as the second greatest Scottish 
Neo-Latin poet after George Buchanan, was born around 1579 in Aberdeenshire 
and died in Oxford in 1641.1° He enjoyed an education in Scotland and later 
in continental Europe; he also received a medical degree from Padua. Upon 
his return to Britain in the early 1620s, he became one of the royal physicians 
and, in 1637, rector of King’s College Aberdeen. Johnston had intimate con- 
nections with other Scottish intellectuals and noblemen. His writings include 
religious and historical epigrams, a translation of the Psalms, epitaphs, poems 
on Scottish noblemen and bishops as well as a collection of poems on cities. 
Because of the character of his poetry Johnston has sometimes been called the 


8 For an overview of the “anatomy” of the pps see SJ. Reid, “ ‘Quasi Sybillae folia dispersa’: 
The anatomy of the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum (1637), in J. Hadley-Williams and J.D. 
McClure (eds), Fresche Fontanis: Studies in the Culture of Medieval and Early Modern 
Scotland (Cambridge, 2013), 395-412; for an earlier survey of its contents see T.D. Robb, 
“Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum’, Proceedings of the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 39 
(1907-1908), 97-120. 

9 On the life and works of Arthur Johnston see e.g. Bradner, Musae Anglicanae, 172-183; 
MacQueen, “Scottish Latin poetry’, 222-223; N. Royan, “Johnston, Arthur (c. 1579-1641)’, 
ODNB [14934]; Crawford, Scotland's Books, 186-189; and esp. Alexander Farquhar’s contri- 
bution to this volume (chapter eight). 

10 On the relationship between Buchanan and Johnston see R. Green, “George Buchanan, 
Arthur Johnston, and William Laud’, Scottish Literary Review, 2.1 (2010), 5-21. 
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“Scottish Ovid." In Caspar Barlaeus’ dedicatory poem to Johnston in the DPS 
Johnston’s dual role as both a poet and physician is characterised as follows 
(lines 9-10): Sceptra canit sanatque simul. cum fata minantur | Ille diem regi pro- 
trahit, ille decus (“He sings about royal power and heals at the same time. When 
the fates threaten, he will extend the king’s lifetime, he will extend his fame.”). 

Sir John Scot of Scotstarvit (1585-1670)! was educated at St Leonard’s 
College, St Andrews, and graduated around 1605. He was then appointed as a 
judge and succeeded to the office of Director of Chancery. In 1611 he acquired 
lands in Fife, to which he gave the name Scotstarvit. In 1617 he was knighted and 
made a privy councillor by James v1. In 1620 he endowed a chair of humanity 
in the University of St Andrews; he also donated books to the emerging library 
and persuaded other Scots to do the same. In 1629 Scot became an extraordi- 
nary, and in 1632 an ordinary, lord of session under the title of Scotstarvit. Along 
with many Scottish lawyers and lairds, he accepted the National Covenant in 
April 1638; consequently, in November 1639 he declined to sign the rival King’s 
Covenant. In the following years he was politically active for Scotland; during 
the regime of Cromwell he lost his chair in the Court of Session and his post 
in the Chancery. He made many appeals to be restored, though without suc- 
cess. Now destitute of a role in Scottish political affairs, he retired to Scotstarvit, 
where he engaged in literary work and correspondence. 

Scot wrote pieces in both Latin and English, partly influenced by his own 
experiences. These include Latin poems published together with the posthu- 
mous edition of a Hodoeporicon written by his late kinsman, also John Scot, 
and a series of later reflections on the uncertain position of politicians in 
The Staggering State of the Scottish Statesmen, from 1550 to 1650. Scot's main 
significance, however, lies in his role as a patron of poets and as a collector and 
editor of other people’s works, a rare role in Scotland at the time. As Caspar 
Barlaeus says in the dedicatory poem to him in the pps (l. 13-14): Tu Phoebi 
delubra moves, tu pectora vatum | Concutis & motu fervidiore rapis (“You move 


11 See e.g. Adams, “The Renaissance poets (2) Latin’, 89-90. 

12 On the life and works of John Scot of Scotstarvit see Bradner, Musae Anglicanae, 158-160; 
Snoddy, Sir John Scot; D. Stevenson, “Scot, Sir John, of Scotstarvit, Lord Scotstarvit (1585- 
1670)’, ODNB [24888]. An earlier detailed description can be found in A,J.G. Mackay’s 
article for the DNB (1897), based on Charles Rogers’ memoir in the 1872 edition of Scot’s 
The Staggering State of the Scottish Statesmen (see note following). 

13 John Scot, In serenissimi et invictissimi regis Iacobi Sexti. E Scotia sua decessum, 
Hodoeporicon. Per Ioannem Scotum Adolescentem. Adjecta insuper D. Ioannis Scoti, 
a Scottistarvet, Patruelis Schediasmata miscellanea (Edinburgh, 1619); Sir John Scot, 
The Staggering State of Scottish Statesmen, from 1550 to 1560, ed. C. Rogers (Edinburgh: 
STS, 1872) [circulated initially in manuscript and first published in 1754]. 
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the temples of Phoebus, you excite the hearts of poets, and you rush them 
along with a more blazing movement”). Scot established contact with the 
Dutch cartographer and publisher Willem Blaeu (1571-1638) of Amsterdam, 
with whom he published the Scottish volume in the Europe-wide series of 
Delitiae in 1637 and Scotland’s first full atlas in 1654.14 The poetry collection was 
produced at Scot’s expense in two duodecimo volumes, and Scot also travelled 
to Amsterdam to supervise the proofs. 

The history of the pps prior to its publication is not entirely certain, but it 
now seems that the idea was conceived as early as 1615. The volumes were orig- 
inally meant to appear much earlier than they actually did. The project seems 
to have been virtually completed by 1626, and its publication in 1637 made it 
almost out of date when compared with the period when Delitiae from other 
European countries were published. However, its appearance is still in keep- 
ing with a heightened focus on Latin writings and national history in Scotland 
at the time, which only began to decline in the decade after the publication 
of the prs. The poet Arthur Johnston has sometimes been called the ‘edi- 
tor, but he appears to have had a rather less important role, being involved 
mainly in the final stages, when the book was finished quickly, with the whole- 
sale inclusion of texts by several of his contemporaries. It was Scot who came 
up with the idea and did the bulk of the work, being advised and provided 
with material by a range writers and poets.!® Scot's brother-in-law William 
Drummond of Hawthornden (1585-1649) presumably offered material, since 
in 1627 he gave to the University of Edinburgh an important collection of books 
and manuscripts, including contemporary editions of Neo-Latin poets from 
Scotland and continental Europe.” 

The two dedicatory pieces by Arthur Johnston in the pps,!* the letter and the 
nine short poems of the “Elogia Musarum’, are linked on a structural level by 
the motif of the Muses: the letter is addressed to Scot as “the noble Maecenas 
of the Muses;” his official titles describing his political functions only follow 


14 For a digital edition, English translation and background information on the Scottish 
atlas see http://maps.nls.uk/atlas/blaeu/index.html. 

15 On the history of the project and the people involved see Upton, “Studies in Scottish 
Latin’, 10-82 (on the basis of a study of Scot’s papers in the National Library of Scotland); 
“National Internationalism’, esp. 222-225; Reid, “The anatomy of the Delitiae Poetarum 
Scotorum”, 398—400. 

16 See Robb, “Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum”, 98—101; Snoddy, Sir John Scot, 44; Reid, “The anat- 
omy of the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum”, 398, 400. 

17 On William Drummond’s own writings see R. Watson, The Literature of Scotland. The 
Middle Ages to the Nineteenth Century (second edn, Houndmills/New York, 2007), 120-123. 

18 DPS, i, 3-5, 6-7; reprinted in MLA, i, 6-7, 10-11. 
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after this initial characterization and his name. Strictly speaking, the defining 
term “dedication” does not appear in the main text, neither in the letter nor 
in the “Elogia Musarum”. However, the letter is identified as a “Dedicatio” by 
the running heads on each page, and the eulogies are directly attached to this 
section by the heading “To the same man” (Ad eundem). 

Dedicatory letters and dedicatory poems, acting as introductions to col- 
lections of poems and other literary works, are both formats known from the 
ancient world. They do not normally appear together in this fashion, though, 
and the series of eulogies of the Muses as an element of dedication is a nov- 
elty. There is a precedent in a slightly earlier work by the Scottish minister and 
poet Archibald Simson (c. 1564-1628): among the extensive paratextual mate- 
rial in his Hieroglyphica (1622)*° is a sequence entitled “Tears of the Muses 
on the death of the chancellor” (“Musarum Lachrymae de obitu cancellarii”), 
marking the demise of Alexander Seton (1555-1622), who had become first earl 
of Dunfermline and lord chancellor of Scotland. This is a series of short poems 
by each of the nine Muses (preceded by a brief introduction by the poet),?! 
where they are individually made to express grief.?? This sequence is not as 
coherent in terms of motifs and not as specific to the context as the works 
by Johnston, and, of course, these are not eulogies. Simson wrote another 
poem (printed in 1621) dedicated to Alexander Seton, where he is addressed 
as “Maecenas of the Muses”.?3 Thus these two types of relationships of an 


19 Cf. e.g. Hirtius, Gall. 8: dedicatory letter; Martial 1, 2, 8, 12: dedicatory letters, 5, 6: 
dedicatory poems; Statius, Sib. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5: dedicatory letters. 

20 Full title: Hieroglyphica Animalium Terrestrium, Volatilium, Natatilium, Reptilium, 
Insectorem, Vegetivorum, Metallorum, Lapidum: &c. Quae in scripturis Sacris inveniun- 
tur; & plurimorum aliorum, cum eorum interpretationibus, 0b Theologiae studiosis. Opus 
contextum Per Archibaldum Simsonum Dalkethensis Ecclesiae Pastorem (Edinburgh, 1622: 
available at EEBO). On this text see Reid-Baxter, “Liminary verse’, 76-78 (and thanks to 
Jamie Reid-Baxter for alerting me to it). 

21 “Musarum Lachrymae de obitu cancellarii:’ Clio; 11. Tragica Melpomene; 111. Thalia 
Comoediis praefecta; 1v. Euterpe Tibiis; v. Terpsichore Affectus Citharis; vı. Erato 
Geometriae praefecta; v11. Urania Astrologiam ornat; v11I Calliope Literas; 1x. Polyhymnia 
Rhetoricae praefecta. The Muses here appear in an order different from that in Johnston 
and are identified by their functions. 

22 Cf. also the sonnet sequence in Scots entitled The Nyne Muses (1600) by John Dykes (see 
J. Reid-Baxter, “The Nyne Muses: An unknown Renaissance sonnet sequence. John Dykes 
and the Gowrie Conspiracy’, in A.A. MacDonald and K. Dekker [eds], Rhetoric, Royalty, 
and Reality. Essays on the Literary Culture of Medieval and Early Modern Scotland [Paris/ 
Dudley, MA, 2005], 197-218). 

23 Nobilissimo et summo heroi, Musarum Mecoenati, Alexandro Setono, Fermilodunensi 
Comitis, Fivae & Urquarti Domino: Magno Scotiae Cancellario, Eucharisticon de Regis & 
Reipublicae, Salute. Novemb. V. Anno Dom. 1605 (St Andrews, 1621; available at EEBO). 
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addressee to the Muses found in Johnston's poems in the pps (as a Maecenas 
and as an object of utterances of the Muses) have forerunners in Archibald 
Simson’s works. Yet it was Johnston who took the step to combine the two 
forms in one work and turn them into eulogies.*+ 


Dedicatory Letter 


The “Dedicatio” is arranged like a modern letter, giving the addressee at the top 
and the writer’s name at the end, rather than starting with a greeting formula 
including both names as an ancient letter would.”5 The description of Scot in 
the address, as both “Maecenas of the Muses” and “Director of the Chancery 
and Royal Counsellor among the Scots,” juxtaposes the concept of patronage 
adopted from antiquity with Scot’s contemporary titles. This immediately 
indicates Scot's dual activities in the sphere of Scottish culture; it suggests 
that the archiving of public documents in his official role is seen as equiva- 
lent to the preservation of the poetic achievements by Scottish poets. Arthur 
Johnston's signature as “the most devoted worshipper of your name” points to 
a clear hierarchy between the two men. The text of the letter is directed to Scot 
throughout, with verbs in the second person, but there is no real conversa- 
tion or interaction intended. In fact, it is a flattering description of Scot’s main 
accomplishments, since this letter, opening the edition, is chiefly meant for 
readers of the volume. 

Although a dedicatory letter is one of the conventional formats of an intro- 
duction to a book of poetry, Johnston's letter differs from typical examples 
of the genre. In this case the author is not the poet who publishes one of his 
works and dedicates it to a friend or patron; instead, the letter is addressed to 
the person who has initiated the book and overseen its production, though 
in collaboration with the poet writing, some of whose works are included. 
Therefore, a large part of the letter consists in praise of the addressee, not 
in general terms, but rather with respect to the project of the pps. This also 
means that a common trope in these texts, namely that the works of the poet 
composing the dedication are of mediocre quality, is given a new twist, since 
the poet emphasises that the addressee was the one who decided to include 
them, despite their minor quality. 


24 If Johnston reacts to Simson, this would give a terminus post quem for the date of compo- 
sition of Johnston’s poems and might indicate that they were written long before the pps 
was printed, but towards the end of the process of establishing the collection. 

25 This opening letter seems to be the only piece of Latin prose extant from Arthur Johnston 
(see MLA, i, 4). 
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Johnston’s praise of Scot is based on the fact that Scottish poets are now 
coming to light “under your auspices and at your expense.” Thus Scot has 
served his country by preserving the literary achievements of his countrymen 
from oblivion. This achievement is then compared with the attitudes towards 
great poetry in antiquity in two ways. 

Johnston first contrasts Scot's endeavours favourably with the carelessness 
of the ancients, who allowed works worthy of preservation by Pacuvius, Ennius, 
Accius, Orpheus, Linus, Aeschylus, Archilochus, Philetas and others to perish.”® 
This list includes both Roman and Greek poets, both historically attested and 
mythical, and both those for whom full works survive and for whom only frag- 
ments remain. By contrast, Scot has snatched the works of his countrymen 
(called “Sibylline leaves” in an allusion to holy writings in ancient Rome) from 
“the hands of fishmongers” and “the teeth of moths.” These examples of two 
undignified uses of sheets of paper covered with poetry allude to a poem by 
Catullus, in which the poet envisages that the Annales of Volusius will be used 
as wrapping paper for mackerels (Catull. 95), and a further development of 
the motif in another poem by the epigrammatist Martial, who tells his book 
that, if it pleases Apollinaris, it would not become packaging for anchovies 
(Mart. 4.86). Horace too warns his book in a valedictory letter that it may feed 
moths inimical to art once it has gone into the hands of the masses (Hor. Epist. 
1.20.11-12). Thus, when Johnston alludes to these motifs, he assumes that Scot 
and the wider envisaged readership will be familiar with such details from 
classical literature. 

The same assumptions of classical knowledge among the intended reader- 
ship apply to a second comparison with antiquity, namely the juxtaposition of 
Scot’s achievement with a list of writers honoured in antiquity and their bene- 
factors. Johnston gives the following examples: emperor “Caracalla” (Marcus 
Aurelius Severus Antoninus, 188-217 CE) rewarded the Greek didactic poet 
Oppianus with money;?” the Macedonian king Archelaus (c. 413-399 BCE) 


26 In an allusion to Horace, this is expressed by saying that these works would be worth 
being covered in cedar oil to ward off insects (cf. Hor. Ars P. 331-332: . . . speremus carmina 
fingi | posse linenda cedro et levi servanda cupresso?; “...can we hope that poems can be 
composed to be covered in cedar oil and to be preserved in smooth shrines of cypress 
wood?”). 

27 Cf. Vita (Bidypagor. Vitarum Scriptores Graeci minores, ed. A. Westermann, Braunschweig 
1845, p. 64); Suda s.v. (0 452). In the Vita this incident is attributed to Oppian, the author 
of Cynegetica; in the Suda the author of this work and the author of Halieutica seem to be 
regarded as identical. It is now believed that the authors of these works are two different 
writers. 
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presented the Greek tragedian Euripides with a golden beaker;?® emperor 
Vespasian rewarded the Latin epic poet Saleius Bassus (late first century CE) 
with money;?° emperor Augustus made Cornelius Gallus, the creator of Roman 
love elegy (69/68-27/26 BCE), a tribune;3° emperor Domitian appointed the 
Latin epicist Silius Italicus (c. 25/6-101/2 CE) consul;3! L. Stertinius Avitus 
(consul suffectus 92 CE) honoured the epigrammatist Martial (c. 38/41-104 
CE) with a statue,?? an honour provided to the poet Claudian (c. 400 CE) by 
Arcadius (b. 377 CE) and Honorius (b. 384 cE), the sons of emperor Theodosius 
(379-395 CE);?8 Scipio Africanus (Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus, c. 235- 
183 BCE, consul 205 BCE) had a statue of the early Roman poet Ennius (239-169 
BCE) erected on his tomb;**+ and the Roman people as a whole showed their 
veneration for the epicist Virgil at recitations of his works.*> This intriguing list 
includes famous as well as less-famous Greek and Roman poets, who represent 
a variety of poetic genres, and it draws on information that can sometimes 
be found only in late-antique biographies or dictionaries (which again shows 
the author’s classical learning). The individuals mentioned who honoured the 
poets are outstanding personalities, often emperors, which suggests a kind of 
patron-client relationship between them and the poets; only Virgil is said to be 
shown respect like an emperor. The poets were rewarded in various ways, but 
all the honours consist in tangible benefits, such as payment of money, con- 
ferment of high offices or erection of statues. Only for Virgil is an immaterial 
appreciation of his poetic quality recorded, and this is expressed by the entire 
Roman people. 

While this comparison places Scot in the tradition of renowned ancient 
precedents, he is also presented as surpassing them: whereas his ancient coun- 
terparts offer largely material rewards, Scot “snatches his countrymen away 
from the mouths of hell and endows them with eternity”.36 In this second 


28 Cf. Suda s.v. (€ 3695); Gell. NA 15.20.9. 

29 Cf. Tac. Dial. 9.2.5. 

30 Cf. Serv. ad Virg. Ecl. 10 praef; Suet. Aug. 66.1-2. 

31 Presumably inferred from Plin. Ep. 3.7.3-7. 

32 Cf. Mart. 9, praef. 

33 In 400 ce Claudian was honoured with a bronze statue in the Forum of Trajan in Rome; 
the inscription has been preserved (CIL VI 1710 = ILS 2949). 

34 Cf. Cic. Arch. 22; Liv. 38.56.4; Val. Max. 8.14.1; Plin. HN 7.114. 

35 Cf. Don. Vita Virg. u, 26. 

36 In an earlier elegiac letter to Scot, published in the 1632 edition of Johnston’s Parerga 
(‘Ad D. Iohan. Scotum Scototarvatium, Equitem, Consil. Regium, Cum Poemata Scotorum 
Prelo Subiiceret’, reprinted in MLA, i, 195-198), Johnston praises Scot for bringing stars to 
light that are currently hidden, which at this stage includes encouraging him to carry on 
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reference to Scot's achievements in preserving literary material, Johnston no 
longer alludes only to motifs in classical literature; he rather seems to expand 
his scope out to include Christian ideas of salvation. In keeping with the great- 
ness of this deed, as Johnston points out, Scot also wins glory for himself. 
For, Johnston continues, although Scot was a busy man, he consecrated his 
free time, not to gaming, drinking or sleep, but to the Muses, and did a service 
for his country without asking for any reward. His only purpose in life, as it 
appears to Johnston, is his country. While Buchanan was the first who made 
this outlying part of the earth famous, he argues, Scot decorates it with new 
stars, now that the light of Buchanan has been extinguished. Johnston again 
defines the importance of these poets with a reference to antiquity: they emu- 
late the poets of the Augustan period. In Scot's case, however, there is an addi- 
tional issue to consider: in a return to directly addressing the recipient of the 
letter, Johnston adds admiration for the selection of poetry that Scot has made 
(which was necessary because of the great number of poets). 

This brings the praise of the editor to a delicate point, since the person 
offering the praise is among the selected poets. In a detailed description of his 
poetry, which he does not regard as being of high quality, Johnston goes on to 
justify the inclusion of his own pieces. On the one hand, he criticises Scot for 
this editorial decision: he envisages as a potential reason that it was caused 
by Scot's great love for him, which has blinded his mind. On the other hand, 
Johnston is willing to accept Scot's orders because the failures of his poetry will 
make the excellence of the other poets stand out more. With the three subse- 
quent illustrations of the idea that something worse makes something better 
shine, Johnston probably bases himself on considerations found in ancient 
texts: for instance, the shadows in a painting, which Pliny the Younger men- 
tions in a letter, or a passage in the same author’s oration Panegyricus, where 
he says that, as a result of the appearance of a large star, smaller ones lose some 
of their brightness.3” 


and complete the enterprise of the pps. Although this piece was also published and made 
available to a wider readership, its separation from the poems of the poets published 
allows a more nuanced discussion of the quality of the Scottish poets and their relation to 
classical Roman poets: here Johnston acknowledges the superiority of the ancients with- 
out reservation. However, he insists that classical writers, such as Ovid, Horace, Tibullus, 
Catullus, Lucan, Persius and Lucretius still deserve to be noticed even if they do not 
achieve Virgil’s standard. Equally, Scottish poets deserve notice for the variety they add to 
Neo-Latin literature and the ways in which they reflect the ancient models. 

37 Cf. Plin. Ep. 3.13.4: nam ut in pictura lumen non alia res magis quam umbra commendat, 
ita orationem tam summittere quam attollere decet. “... for a speech needs to lower as well 
as to raise its tone: just as in a picture, light is best shown up by shadow;” Plin. Pan. 19.1: 
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The potential disadvantage that Johnston might suffer as a result of competi- 
tion with better poets, he continues, is compensated in his view by Scot’s larger 
efforts for the public benefit. With this ostentatiously selfless standing-back 
for the sake of the country’s welfare Johnston creates the impression that he 
contributes to the aims ascribed to Scot. The letter closes with the wish that 
Scot might live forever for the benefit of his home country and the Scottish 
Muses, to whom he had given immortality. Thus the motif of the Muses, as 
whose “Maecenas” Scot is introduced, reappears at the end of the letter and 
acts as a link to the next section of the prefatory text. 

Overall Johnston seems to pursue three aims with this letter: the praise of the 
editor and the characterization of his achievements with regard to the collec- 
tion (funding and selection of poetry); the praise of the poets whose works will 
be published and the purpose of the enterprise (preservation of Scottish intel- 
lectual heritage); and the justification of the inclusion of his own poems. The 
specific situation that has resulted from Johnston’s involvement in assembling 
this collection is mirrored in the particular content of this piece: it appears to 
be an introductory, rather than a mere dedicatory, letter, as it includes informa- 
tion on the content and aims of the collection. 


Elogia Musarum 


The “Elogia Musarum”, which follows the dedicatory letter, is free from these 
more technical functions; this sequence consists of nine poems (of three dis- 
tichs each), which are each assigned to one of the nine Muses.?8 Although the 
Latin phrase does not make it clear whether Musarum is a subjective or an 
objective genitive—in other words, whether it means “Eulogies by the Muses” 
or “Eulogies to the Muses’?9—it must be the former, as there is no explicit 
address to the Muses in any of the poems. Moreover, one poem has an address 


est haec natura sideribus, ut parva et exilia validorum exortus obscuret: similiter imperato- 
ris adventu legatorum dignitas inumbratur. “In the heavens it is natural that the smaller 
and weaker stars should be overshadowed by the rising of the greater ones, and in the 
same way an emperor's legates can feel their prestige dimmed when he appears” [trans.: 
Pliny. Letters and Panegyricus in two volumes. With an English translation by B. Radice, 
Cambridge (ma) / London, 1969]. 

38 On the Muses in antiquity and the Middle Ages see E.R. Curtius (trans. W.R. Trask), 
European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages (London, 1953), 228-246. 

39 ‘In the edition in MZA this title is rendered or paraphrased as “Inscriptions to the Nine 
Muses” and “Nine Elogia to the Muses”; Upton, “Studies in Scottish Latin’, 61, speaks of 
“nine epigrams on the Muses.” 
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to “Scotus” (Erato); in another one Scot's activities as editor are mentioned 
(Euterpe); others have addresses to an unspecified “you” (Urania, Euterpe, 
Polyhymnia, Melpomene, Terpsichore); and two poems have a first-person 
speaker (Thalia, Polyhymnia). 

The number of nine Muses and their names go back to Hesiod,?° but their 
respective areas of responsibility were only established in late Roman times, 
and there never seems to have been a fixed sequence of the Muses and their 
responsibilities. At any rate, in Johnston’s poems there is only a partial con- 
nection of each Muse to their conventional artistic fields, as will become 
apparent in the following overview of the poems’ form and focus. 

Some level of allusion to the Muse’s role can be seen in the first poem, attrib- 
uted to Urania, the muse of astronomy.*” The addressee is an unnamed “you,” 
perhaps the reader, who is informed of Scot's great achievement in dispelling 
darkness and making the “stars,” i.e. great Scottish literature, shine forever. 
These stars compete with the light of Phoebus (a metonymy for the Sun), and 
Phoebus has to share his honour with the man “who supplies light to the stars,” 
i.e. Scot, as a result. Hence this sequence of poems, just like the dedicatory 
letter, opens with a praise of Scot’s efforts in making Scottish poetry available 
forever. 

The poem by Euterpe, the muse of flute-play, continues the celestial motif. 
It again shows to the unspecified addressee (“you”) that the stars, previously 
covered in darkness, now “shine everywhere.” This poem adds the motif that 
the collected poetry will not only be available forever, but also in all parts 
of the world. Moreover, the fact that Scot himself has made the selection is 
highlighted again. 

In the poem by Calliope, the muse of epic,*? Scot’s name is given in epic 
paraphrase as the “Tarvatian hero,” and what Scot has done is described with 
martial imagery: he has revealed a large number of Scottish poets to the world, 
at the same time as he has killed off as many. This implies that the poets 
selected for the anthology will enjoy greater availability of their works and will 
benefit from canonisation while those left out will be eclipsed. It is insinuated, 
however, that this process of selection was the right thing to do, since the poets 
now brought forth are worth this attention. 


40 Hes. Theog. 52-80. 

41 See e.g. M. Mayer, “Musai (1)”, RE XVI 1 (1933), cols 680-757, at 684-685. For some explana- 
tion of the Muses’ names and functions see Fulg. Myth. 1.15. 

42 Cf. Cic. Div. 2.149. 

43 Calliope is the highest-ranking Muse according to Hesiod (Hes. Theog. 79-80). 
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The poem by Thalia, the traditional muse of comedy, has a different struc- 
ture from the others, offering a description from the speaker’s point of view. It 
states that “we” (perhaps the Muses or the Muses and the readers) have seen 
flowers originating in countries with mild climate, in Italy and France, but 
that “we” now see flowers from a northern country, always covered by snow. 
This metaphor can be explained as follows: the land in other countries is 
fertile, but the land bringing flowers to the Scots is well-cultivated, i.e. has been 
worked on with great effort and sophistication. In this analogy the flowers of 
Italy and France must allude to the earlier Delitiae poetarum Italorum and 
Gallorum, which are compared with the pps. In view of the easier conditions 
in other countries the achievements of the Scottish poets seem more notewor- 
thy, despite the chronological delay. 

The poem by Clio, the muse of history, displays a narrative mode that 
matches her area of responsibility, as in the case of Calliope, the muse of 
epic. This piece starts with the recollection of a detail reported in Virgil’s Vita, 
namely that Emperor Augustus saved the writings of Virgil, whose place of 
birth is here—as in the Vita—identified with Andes.** Similarly, Scot, himself 
a standard-bearer of poetry, is said to have snatched a thousand Scottish poets 
from the darkness. This leads to the rhetorical question of who among the 
two is greater: since Scot has done this service to many poets and not just one, 
itis him. 

In the poem by Polyhymnia, the muse of pantomime, memory and other 
features, Emperor Augustus is again used as a starting point. Polyhymnia 
appears as an individual speaker and addresses potential readers. Her poem 
consists of a comparison: there were a thousand poets (hyperbolically) under 
Augustus at the river Tiber (in Rome), and there are now a thousand poets 
under king James vi and 1 near the river Forth (in Scotland). The Muse does 
not find this surprising, as the Muses need peace to thrive, and both rulers have 
provided that. Here the old Latin term Camoenae is used, perhaps because of 
the reference to Augustus,* in contrast to the Greek term “Muse” elsewhere. 
With the mention of King James, who had already passed away when the pps 
appeared, but who was known as a supporter of intellectual and cultural life, 


44 Cf. Don. Vita Virg. 39-41. Andes is a village in the region of Mantua, where Virgil was born 
according to some of the ancient Vitae (Don. Vita Virg. 1; Vita Prob.); the adjective Andinus 
appears in a praise of Virgil by Silius Italicus (8.593-594) in some versions of the text (594 
andino Calderinus in T edd. a p). 

45 Cf. Liv. Andr. Od. F 1 Warmington = FPL*: virum mihi, Camena, insece versutum. 
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the importance of the political environment for the flourishing of poetry is 
highlighted.*6 

The poem by Melpomene, the muse of tragedy, starts from a detail about a 
well-known figure from Republican Rome, but Scot is again moved into focus. 
The addressed reader is explicitly encouraged to compare what L. Licinius 
Lucullus did with his wealth (with details taken from Plutarch’s description) 
and what emerged under Scot's leadership.*” The unexpressed basis of the 
comparison is the use of Scot's riches. The self-explanatory result of the com- 
parison is stated at the end: while Lucullus brings forth the pleasures of the 
gullet, Scot brings forth those of the mind. 

Terpsichore, the muse of dance, continues the praise of Scot’s achievements 
by asking the reader to compare them with Buchanan's praise of generals: 
the great Buchanan's achievement in making the martial heroes of Scotland 
immortal, presumably referring to his Rerum Scoticarum Historia,*® is com- 
pared with Scot’s deed of making the Scottish poets immortal. Both are worthy 
undertakings, but Scot’s is judged as the better, as Mars must yield to the Muses. 
This is expressed with an allusion to an often-quoted and criticised line from 
Cicero's epic about his consulship.*9 Thus, in order to single out Scot's achieve- 
ment, Johnston even disparages Buchanan, whom he praises in the dedica- 
tory letter. However, it is not a damning comparison: while he acknowledges 
that recording Scotland's martial deeds was a worthy task, this is surpassed by 
Scot’s achievement in preserving literature. 

In the last poem, by Erato, the muse of love poetry, Scot is directly addressed. 
Erato wonders what business Scot has with the Muses, considering his potential 
prominent role in public life, which is sketched out using terminology relating 
to the Roman republican system (e.g. “Senate,” “Forum’). It is argued, however, 


46 When the pps was eventually published, James’ younger son Charles 1 was in power 
(1625-1649). The focus on James may be explained by the fact that, while his record as 
king of England is controversial, he is generally regarded as a successful king of Scotland, 
who had a major influence on the literature and culture of the country: see J. Wormald, 
‘James VI and I (1566-1625)”, ODNB [14592]. The establishment of ‘peace’ presumably 
relates to the creation of the union between Scotland and England and the resulting end 
of religious conflicts. 

47 L. Licinius Lucullus (c. 17-57/56 BCE, consul 74 BCE) was known for his extravagant 
lifestyle, including luxurious villas, an extensive collection of literature and works of art 
as well as large estates with sophisticated arrangements that provided all sorts of food 
(see e.g. Plut. Luc. 39—41). 

48 G. Buchanan, Rerum Scoticarum Historia (Edinburgh, 1582). 

49 Cic. F u FPL*: cedant arma togae, concedat laurea laudi. “Arms shall give way to the toga, 
the laurel shall give way to praise” (quoted, e.g., at Cic. Off 1.77). 
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that Scot's attention to the Muses should not be a cause for shame, since Jupiter 
too, having thrown away his lightning bolts, often came down from heaven 
to visit the earth.5° Thus, a possible reservation with respect to Scot’s patron- 
age, since dealing with poetry could be seen as less important than acting as 
a politician and judge, is contradicted by the comparison with the example 
of Jupiter. Instead, Johnston takes up traditional prejudices against engaging 
with poetry, as indicated, for instance, in some of Cicero’s speeches (e.g. Cic. 
Arch. 2-3). The comparison with Jupiter ennobles Scot’s efforts and is a 
reminder at the end that these are praises by the Muses, the daughters of Zeus. 

Altogether the praises of the Muses are arranged according to a well- 
structured train of thought. At the beginning (introduced by the metaphor of 
the stars in Urania’s poem) there is a focus on Scot's achievements, consisting 
in the publication and preservation of Scottish poetry; this is followed by com- 
ments on the process of selection (in Calliope’s epic metaphors) and on the 
place of the edition in literature (expressed by Clio’s introduction of a histori- 
cal perspective), so that by the end of the sequence Scot’s supreme personal 
impact on literary affairs in Scotland can be described adequately. 


Conclusion 


While Johnston’s view of Scot's activity in the “Dedication” and the views 
assigned to the Muses broadly agree with each other, the praises of the Muses 
open up perspectives that go beyond the dedicatory letter. The letter, writ- 
ten by Johnston in his own voice, highlights the relevance of Scot's enterprise 
for Scotland and for poetry in Scotland and comments on Johnston’s inclu- 
sion in the collection, while the poems of the Muses elaborate poetically on 
the impact of the collection on the standing of Scottish poets internationally, 
and on the reputation of Scot himself. Accordingly, the letter and the “Elogia 
Musarum” combine to form a coherent whole, and the unusual juxtaposition 
is justified by the different focus in each text. Furthermore, both in the letter 
and in the praises of the Muses Johnston exploits a variety of brief allusions 
to ancient texts, ranging from works by famous authors to more exclusively 
‘academic’ material; this illustrates his familiarity with classical literature, his 
confidence in deploying it to good effect and the expected knowledge of the 
intended readership. 


50 The point of comparison seems to be that both Scot and Jupiter leave their ordinary 
sphere of activity to attend to other, more unexpected and potentially less-valued activi- 
ties. What they do in each case is very different though. 
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The specific character of Johnston's “Dedicatio” to Scot in the pps becomes 
particularly obvious in comparison with another dedication to him, in the 1632 
edition of Johnston’s Parerga.*" In this piece, in addition to a list of Scot’s titles 
in the address, he is defined as “his very best friend,’ and there is no comment 
on his relationship to poetry in general. There is a definition of Scot as a sup- 
porter of poetry and a Maecenas”? in the body of the poem (albeit not with 
special reference to Scotland); yet the piece mainly consists of a sequence of 
elaborate praises of Scot: he is depicted as equal to the ancient Romans and 
to the gods, he is thanked for his interest in Johnston's poetry, and the only 
reward Johnston hopes for is that the poems may please Scot and be a source 
of enjoyment for him. While some of the imagery used in the dedication in the 
DPS appears here as well,5? this poem is about the relationship between two 
friends, one of whom is an educated and powerful person in public life, the 
other a poet describing his achievements and his light-hearted poetry in mock 
modesty. Hence this piece comes closer to the description of a standard poet- 
patron relationship and the form of a conventional dedication®* than those 
in the pps, where Scot’s work in gathering together the texts is portrayed as a 
service to Latin poetry and to Scotland and compared to the act of Emperor 
Augustus saving Virgil’s poetry. 

Whether Sir John Scot of Scotstarvit would have shared Johnston’s charac- 
terization of the enterprise and the glorification of his role in the project can- 
not be determined from the DPs, since he does not get a voice in the collection. 
Although the phrasing in the pps might be hyperbolic in places, it does suggest 


51 ‘Nobilissimo et Amplissimo Viro, D. IOANNI SCOTO SCOTOTARVATIO, Equiti, 
Cancellariae Scotiae Directori, Consiliario Regio, amico suo optimo”. Reprinted in MLA, i, 
12-13. 

52 Like Maecenas (for his works see pp. 249-254 FPL‘), Scot is presented as a poet himself. 

53 E.g. Scot as an ornament of Scotland; Scot comparable to the ancients; Scot as preventing 
Scottish poetry from oblivion. 

54 For instance, George Buchanan's famous dedication to Queen Mary at the beginning of 
the psalm paraphrases: AD MARIAM ILLUSTRISSIMAM SCOTORUM REGINAM: 
GEORGI BUCHANANI EPIGRAMMA (text available at http://www.philological 
-bham.ac.uk/buchpsalms/text1.html [D.F. Sutton, George Buchanan, Psalmorum Davidis 
Paraphrasis Poetica (1580 version), 2007 / 201). See Bradner, Musae Anglicanae, 180: “The 
best of the complimentary poems are the dedications, in which Johnston sets himself 
to rival the great dedication of Buchanan's translation of the Psalms to Queen Mary. 
Although none of them quite reaches this high mark, we may readily grant that his lines 
to King Charles, the Earl of Lauderdale, the Countess Marischal, and Sir John Scot are 
excellent in their way, the latter being the best because obviously the most sincere.’ 
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that Johnston (and presumably Scot) regarded these volumes as a celebration 
of recent good Scottish poetry and worth the effort of publication. At any rate 
Johnston's poetic descriptions successfully spread this view of Scottish poetry 
and the enterprise; they therefore fulfil an important function at the start of 
the collection by raising readers’ expectations. 


Texts 


Arthur Johnston, Letter of “dedication” to Sir John Scot of Scotstarvit in the 
DPS (1637) 


Nobili Musarum Mecaenati 
D. IOHANNI SCOTO SCOTOTARVATIO, 
Directori Cancellariae, & Regio apud Scotos Consiliario. 


Prodeunt tandem Poetae Scoti, tuis, Vir amplissime, auspiciis & impensis. 
Patriam tuam duplici beneficio tibi devincis. Nam dum Archivis praees, non 
tantum civium tuorum fundos, publicis commentariis consignatos ab interitu 
& oblivione asseris, sed etiam nobiliorum ingeniorum monumenta aeneis 
praelorum tabulis commissa aeternitate donas. Veterum incuria Pacuvii, 
Ennii, Accii, Orphei, Lini, Aeschyli, Archilochi, Philete, aliorumque vigiliae & 
cedro digna poemata periere. Tu hac infamia & saeclum et gentem tuam li- 
beras, dum popularium tuorum Sibyllina folia, vel salsamentariorum manibus, 
vel tinearum dentibus erepta, ad posteros transmittis. Oppiani versus num- 
mis aureis exaequavit Antoninus; Euripidem Archelaus aureo poculo, Salejum 
Bassum Vespasianus quinquaginta donavit sestertiis; Cornelius Gallus ab 
Augusto Tribunus, Sillius à Domitiano ter consul est creatus; Martiali Sertinius, 
Claudiano statuam erexerunt Arcadius & Honorius: Ennii imaginem sepulchro 
suo imponi jussit Scipio Africanus; & populus Romanus universus Virgilio in 
theatro recitanti, tanquam Imperatori assurrexit. Plus tu praestas, dum gen- 
tiles tuos ex ipsis inferorum faucibus eruis & perennitate beas. Hac opera ut 
vitam & immortalitatem illis, sic tibi gloriam nunquam perituram comparas. 
Quid enim laudabilius, quam virum eminentem, & publicis negotiis distric- 
tum succisivas horas, quas plerique vel alea, vel crapula vel somno prodigunt, 
Musarum studiis consecrare? Quid gloriosius, quam cives & tribules suos, jam 
animam agentes, non dicam a morte, sed ab ipsa etiam mortalitate vindicare? 
Hanc erga cives pietatem Imperatorum leges corona civica remunerabantur. 
Sed istius tu laboris nec mercedem, nec praemium ullum tibi quaeris. Omnis 
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ista Patriae, cui soli natus mihi videris, opera navatur. Extremum hunc ter- 
rarum angulum, pené sub ipso mundi cardine jacentem, illustrem olim fecit 
Poetarum sui saeculi facilé princeps Buchananus. Hoc Sole exstincto, tu novis 
illum sideribus, inter quae & ipse fulges, mirum in modum decoras. Ex his 
non pauca sunt primae magnitudinis, & splendore suo majora illa luminaria 
quae Augusti saeculo fulserunt aemulantur. Offerebat se tibi innumerabilis 
Poetarum veluti exercitus, quos omnes memoria tenes. Sed delectus est adhi- 
bitus, in quo non minus admiror judicii tui limam, quam illorum, quos sele- 
gisti, elegantiam & nitorem. Vnum hoc censuram meretur, quod Jonstonum 
tuum Heroibus istis Grampionicis interponis. Exosculor tamen amorem erga 
me tuum, qui procul dubio oculos tibi excaecavit, & mentem quodammodo 
fascinavit. Nec recuso, te jubente, sideribus istis interseri. Hoc saltem inde 
consequar, ut exornem illorum splendorem meae caliginis tenuitate. Maculae, 
quae in caelo apparent, nigricantes stellis proximis non parum afferunt nitoris. 
In picturis languerent colores, nisi eas artifex variegaret umbrarum nebulis; 
Neque mulcerent aures cantilenae, nisi pausarum silentiis interciderentur. 
Nominis mei qualemcunque jacturam plus satis resarciet publica utilitas, 
quam unam spectare te scio. Vale, Vir clarissime, & adversus sanniones virtute 
tua te involvens, patriae, Musisque Scoticanis, quibus immortalitatem dedisti, 
aeternum vive. 


ARTVRVS IONSTONVS, 
nominis tui Cultor devotissimus. 


To the noble Maecenas of the Muses, Sir John Scot of Scotstarvit, Director of 
Chancery and Royal Counsellor among the Scots. 


Eventually the Scottish poets have come forth, under your auspices, most mag- 
nificent sir, and at your expense. You have laid your native country under obli- 
gation to you by a double benefit. For while you are in charge of the archives, 
you not only protect the estates of your citizens, recorded in public documents, 
from death and oblivion, but also endow the monuments of noble minds, con- 
signed to the bronze printing plates of the press, with eternity. Through the 
carelessness of the ancients, poems by Pacuvius, Ennius, Accius, Orpheus, 
Linus, Aeschylus, Archilochus, Philetas and others, works produced by night- 
time effort and worthy of cedar oil, have perished. You have freed your century 
and nation from this disgrace, while you transmit to posterity the Sibylline 
leaves of your countrymen, snatched away from the hands of fishmongers and 
the teeth of moths. Antoninus weighed up the verses of Oppian with golden 
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coins; Archelaus presented Euripides with a golden beaker, Vespasian Saleius 
Bassus with fifty sesterces; Cornelius Gallus was made a tribune by Augustus, 
Silius <Italicus> was made three times consul by Domitian; S<t>ertinius erected 
a statue for Martial, Arcadius and Honorius for Claudian; Scipio Africanus 
ordered that the image of Ennius be set on his tomb; and the entire Roman 
people rose for Virgil, reciting in the theatre, as for an emperor. You surpass 
them by far as you snatch your countrymen away from the mouths of hell and 
endow them with eternity. By this activity, as you provide life and immortality 
to those <poets>, thus you provide glory that will never perish for yourself. For 
what is more praiseworthy than that an eminent man, and busy with public 
business, consecrates free hours, which many waste with dice or a hangover or 
sleep, to the study of the Muses? What is more glorious than to free one’s own 
citizens and fellow tribesmen, who are already breathing their last, I do not say 
from death, but from mortality itself? Such loyalty towards citizens, the laws of 
the emperors rewarded with a civic crown. But you are not looking for a reward 
for this labour nor any price for you. All this work is done for the native country, 
for which alone you seem born to me. This most extreme corner of the earth, 
almost lying under the pole itself of the world, has once been made illustrious 
by Buchanan, easily the foremost poet of his generation. Now that this Sun is 
extinguished, you decorate that [i.e. this corner] with new stars, among which 
you yourself shine, in a wonderful way. Out of those not a few are of the first 
rank, and by their splendour they emulate those rather great luminaries that 
shone in the century of Augustus. An uncountable army of poets, as it were, 
has presented itself to you, which you all keep in your mind. But selection has 
been made, in which I admire the fineness of your judgement no less than 
the elegance and splendour of those whom you have selected. This one thing 
merits censure, that you are putting your Johnston among these heroes from 
the Grampian mountains. Still I greatly admire your love towards me, which, 
doubtless, has made your eyes blind and bewitched your mind in some way. 
I do not refuse, if you command, to be put among these stars. This at least I may 
achieve thereby that I adorn their splendour by the weakness of my darkness. 


55  Heroibus...Grampionicis: The Grampian Mountains derive their name from a mons 
Graupius mentioned by Tacitus and spelt Grampius in Puteolanus’ edition in the 1470s 
and other ancient editions (Tac. Agr: 29.2: igitur praemissa classe, quae pluribus locis prae- 
data magnum et incertum terrorem faceret, expedito exercitu, cui ex Britannis fortissimos 
et longa pace exploratos addiderat, ad montem Graupium pervenit, quem iam hostis inse- 
derat.). In Neo-Latin texts the adjective Grampionicus is often applied metaphorically to 
Scotland and sometimes is meant to evoke associations of a “Scottish Parnassus’. 
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Stains that appear in the sky, when they are dark, bring not a little splendour 
to the stars closest to them. In pictures colours would be feeble if the artist did 
not variegate them with the clouds of shadows. Nor would songs soften the 
ears if they were not punctuated by the silence of pauses. Any damage to my 
name the public benefit, which I know that you are only concerned about, will 
repair more than sufficiently. Farewell, most famous sir and, wrapping yourself 
up in your virtue against buffoons, for your native country and the Scottish 
Muses, whom you have given immortality, live forever. 


Arthur Johnston, 
the most devoted worshipper of your name. 


Arthur Johnston, “Musarum Elogia” in the DPS (1637) 


VRANIA. 

Astra vides istic, Phaebeis aemula flammis, 
Nata Lycaonii pené sub igne poli. 

Ante tegebantur: Nebulas nunc Scotus & umbras 
Discutit, & donat perpete luce frui. 

Quantus hic est, ipsis lucem qui faenerat astris? 
Hunc socium certé Phaebus honoris habet. 


EVTERPE. 

Hic Scoti congesta manu Fergusia cernis 
Sidera, quae tenebris mersa fuere priùs. 

Tota micat stellis pars caeli dextra, sub illâ 
Sideribus pariter Scotia tota nitet. 

Sidera sideribus confer: non omnibus illa, 
Astra Caledoniae gentis ubique micant. 


CALLIOPE. 

Vatibus Arctoae gentis Tarvatius heros 
Et lucem & vitam, quam meruere, dedit. 

Hos simul ostendit mundo, disparuit ingens 
Turba Poetarum, visa nitere prius. 

Quam meruit laudem? Quae vitam mille Poetis 
Attulit, haec eadem dextera mille necat. 


THALIA. 
Vidimus ambrosio saturatos nectare flores 
Itala quos, & quos Celtica fudit humus. 
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Cernimus hic quos terra tulit vicina Bootae, 
Terra pruinosa sub cane tecta nive. 

Est foecunda quidem tellus, quae protulit illos, 
Qui tulit hos Scotis, est mage cultus ager. 


CLIO. 

Augusti pietas mediis ex ignibus olim 
Eruit Andini nobile vatis opus. 

Fruit è tenebris Arctoae carmina gentis 
Scotus, Apollineae signifer ipse gregis: 

Caesaris hic uni, Scoti pia cura Poetis 
Mille dat aeternum vivere; major uter? 


POLYHYMNIA. 
Mille sub Augusto vixerunt Caesare vates, 
Et latices Musis Tibridis unda dedit. 
Mille vides natos, Iacobo Rege, poetas, 
Et clarias Forthae praebuit amnis aquas. 
Non miror. Vitam tribuit pax alma Camoenis. 
Hic niveae custos pacis & ille fuit. 


MELPOMENE. 

Quae sibi Lucullus struxit vivaria, vastas 
Ostentant Domini luxuriantis opes. 

Altera dant cicures vitreo sub marmore pisces, 
Altera captivas ambitiosa feras. 

Confer opus Scoto quod prodiit auspice, mentis 
Hoc tibi delicias exhibet, illa gulae. 


TERPSICHORE. 

Munere perpetuum Buchanani vivere cernis 
Martia Fergusidum quos tulit ora duces. 

Vatibus hic sacris eadem quos protulit ora, 
Aeternum Scoti vivere cura dedit. 

Dignus uterque labor; Sed tantum vincitur ille, 
Quantum Mars Musis cedit, & arma togae. 


ERATO. 

Quid tibi cum Musis, magni pars ante Senatus, 
Nunc patrii sidus, Scote, decusque fori? 

Te decuit Themidemque sequi, populisque Britannis 
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Purpureos inter dicere jura patres. 
Ne pudeat facti: Caelo quoque saepé relicto 
Iupiter, abjecto fulmine, visit humum. 


URANIA. 
There you see stars, rivalling the flames of Phoebus, born almost under the fire 
of the Lycaonian5® pole. Previously they were covered: now Scot has removed 
the fog and the shadows, and he allows them to enjoy perpetual light. How 
great is he who supplies light to the stars themselves? Phoebus certainly has 
him sharing his honour. 


EUTERPE. 
Here you see Fergusian stars”? collected by the hand of Scot, which were previ- 
ously submerged by darkness. The entire right part of the sky58 gleams with 
stars, beneath it the whole of Scotland5® shines equally with stars. Compare 
stars with stars: those do not shine for all, the stars of the Caledonian nation 
shine everywhere.®° 


CALLIOPE. 
The Tarvatian hero® has brought light and life, as they merit, to the poets 
of the northern® nation. At the time when he showed those <poets> to the 
world, a huge group of poets disappeared, who were seen to shine previously. 
What praise has he earned? The same right hand, who brought life to a thou- 
sand poets, kills a thousand. 


56 Lycaon is the father of Callisto, who was turned into the constellation of the Great Bear 
(Callim. Hymn. 1.41; Ov. Fast. 3.793); the “Lycaonian pole” therefore denotes the North. 

57 Fergusius denotes “Scottish”, an adjective derived from the name of the mythical king 
Fergus (see n. 66). 

58 pars caeli dextra seems to refer to the right and oblique rising and setting of constellations 
and to indicate that these new constellations are located in an unusual area. 

59 The star imagery throughout these poems, emphasizing that Scot has brought these 
Scottish poems to light, may involve a pun on Scotia (= “Scotland”) and oxotia (= “dark- 
ness, gloom”). Thanks to Douglas Cairns for this observation. 

60 This metaphorical description highlights the value of Scottish poetry in relation to poetry 
from elsewhere. 

61 Tanmatius is a Latinization of (Scot-)starvit. 

62 “Northern nation” represents Arctoae gentis: Arctos (like the related adjective Arctous) 
denotes the constellations of the Great and / or Little Bear and thus is another term for 
the North. 
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THALIA. 
We have seen flowers saturated with Ambrosian nectar that the Italian and 
the French lands have emitted. Here we see those <poets> that the land next 
to Bootes? has brought forth, a land covered by frosty snow under the dog- 
star.6+ The earth that has brought forth those <poets> is fertile indeed; the 
field that has brought those <poets> for the Scots is well-cultivated. 


CLIO. 
Augustus’ loyalty once unearthed the noble work of the poet from Andes right 
from the flames. Scot unearthed the poems of the northern nation from the 
shadows, himself a standard-bearer of Apollo’s troop: the loyal care of the 
emperor gives one poet, that of Scot a thousand poets, to live forever: which of 
the two is greater? 


POLYHYMNIA. 
A thousand poets lived under emperor Augustus, and the waves of the Tiber 
gave water to the Muses. You see that a thousand poets were born under King 
James, and the stream of the Forth has provided Apollonian water. I am not 
surprised. Nourishing peace has given life to the Muses. The latter and the for- 
mer were custodians of snow-white peace. 


MELPOMENE. 
What enclosures Lucullus has erected for himself demonstrate the vast wealth 
of this luxurious gentleman. Some <of these enclosures> place tame fish under 
glassy marble; some, more ambitious, domestic animals. Compare the work 
that has come forth under the auspices of Scot: this one displays pleasures of 
the mind, the other that of the gullet. 


TERPSICHORE. 
You see that, through the gift of Buchanan, the generals whom the martial® 
land of the descendants of Fergus®® has brought forth live forever. The care of 
Scot has ensured for the sacred poets, whom the same land has brought forth, 


63 Bootes is a constellation in the northern sky, also called Arctophylax (= “Bear keeper’). 

64 For ancient Greeks and Romans the dog-star (Sirius) marked the period of hot summer; 
over northern countries the dog-star appears in winter after sunset. 

65 Le. “warlike.” 

66 Le. the Scottish, named after their early mythical king Fergus (see n. 57). 
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that they live forever. Both labours are worthwhile; but the former is defeated 
by as much as Mars gives way to the Muses and the weapons to the toga. 


ERATO. 
What business do you have with the Muses, previously a part of the great 
Senate, now a star of your native country, Scot, and an ornament of the Forum? 
It would have been appropriate for you to follow Themis® and administer jus- 
tice for the people of Britain among purple-clad® judges. You should not be 
ashamed of the situation: Jupiter too often left the heavens and visited the 
earth, having thrown away his lightning-bolkt. 


67 Themis is a Greek goddess and also personification of sacred law. 

68 This description presumably refers to the clothing of contemporary judges (https://legal. 
edeandravenscroft.co.uk/images/site/Legal_ Habits_book.pdf), but also alludes to the 
purple-bordered toga of Roman magistrates, who were members of the Senate (patres). 


CHAPTER 10 
James Dundas on Seneca, Descartes and the Fall 


Alexander Broadie 


In the burgeoning narrative concerning the appropriation of the classics by 
seventeenth-century Scottish philosophers, one important example of such 
appropriation that is only now beginning to receive due attention is a manu- 
script entitled “Idea philosophiae moralis’, written in 1679 by James Dundas 
(c.1620-1679), first Lord Arniston.! The Ms contains discussion of, or at least 
reference to an immense array of sources, including more than fifty classical 
authors. These include Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Cicero, Democritus, 
Epictetus, Epicurus, Lucretius, Seneca, Sextus Empiricus, Tertullian, Lactantius, 
Augustine and Boethius. Moreover, as evidence that Dundas’ reading extended 
far beyond classical thinkers, he also quotes or refers to more than forty medieval 
and post-medieval thinkers, including Anselm of Canterbury, Aquinas, Henry of 
Ghent, John Duns Scotus, Ramus, Amyraut, Bacon, Bellarmine, Beza, Bramhall, 
Buchanan, Burgersdijck, Cajetan, Fonseca, Molina, Julius Caesar Scaliger, 
Descartes, Gassendi, Grevinhovius, Grotius, Heerebord, Hobbes, Hornebeck, 
Keckermann, Lipsius, Maccovy, Culverwell, Henry More and Samuel Rutherford. 
This immense learning does not mark Dundas out as a unique figure in seven- 
teenth-century Scotland; many of the theses philosophicae that were composed 
by the university regents of the period for the graduation ceremonies bear wit- 
ness to the regents’ grasp of an impressively wide range of classical philosophi- 
cal sources, sources to which the students were introduced in the course of their 
lectures. Thus Dundas, who registered as a student at St Leonard's College, St 
Andrews in 1635, aged fifteen at most, would quickly have been introduced to 
classical philosophy if he had not already been exposed to it. It is beyond doubt 
that the philosophical scene in Scotland during the seventeenth century was 
deeply informed by the writings of the classical philosophers. 

Among the classical writers in whom Dundas had a special interest was the 
Roman statesman and Stoic philosopher Seneca the Younger (c.1BC—65AD), 


1 The ms is in the library of Arniston House, Gorebridge, Midlothian. With the permission 
of Althea Dundas-Bekker of Arniston, Dr Giovanni Gellera and I are preparing an edition 
of the Ms. 
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whose writings deeply informed later classical philosophy.” Prominent in his 
writings were his concepts of self-improvement and of the role of our will in 
enabling us to control our emotions and thereby both to govern our lives, and 
also to govern nations, under the concept of virtue. That many should wish, 
with Seneca’s help, to explore these most human ideas and to benefit from 
them, is understandable. 

Since these concerns of Seneca’s are well-nigh universal, it is also under- 
standable that his brilliant explorations of them contributed significantly 
to the growing interest in Stoicism that occurred among philosophers of 
the Renaissance and the early modern period, including, as will be noted 
later, many Scottish philosophers of the time. One of the philosophers who 
responded to Seneca was Descartes, whose philosophy also engages at a deep 
level with the question of the power of the will and the will’s role in enabling 
us to live in the light of truth. Descartes’ response to Seneca was committed to 
paper as a result of a practical question posed to him by his pupil and friend 
the Princess Elizabeth of Bohemia. A volume containing the pupil’s question 
and the master’s response came into the hands of James Dundas, and from 
his “Idea philosophiae moralis” we learn what he thought of Seneca’s and 
Descartes’ judgments on a topic perceived to be at the heart of Stoic think- 
ing subsequent to the earliest generations of Stoics. It is Dundas’ rejection of 
the judgments of Seneca and Descartes that is the topic of this paper. First, 
however, we must appreciate the immediate personal and historical context 
of Dundas’ rejection. The context will teach us a good deal about the consider- 
ations that motivated Dundas’ position on Stoicism. I shall seek to argue that 
central to the motivation of his response is the fact that he was a Calvinist, 
and that his Calvinism deeply informed his moral philosophy. 


Who was James Dundas? 


First some words on James Dundas.? He was born into a distinguished fam- 
ily, the Dundases of Arniston, owners of the Arniston estate, a large tract of 


2 J.M. Rist, The Stoic Philosophy (Cambridge, 1969); R.W. Sharples, Stoics, Epicureans and 
Sceptics: An Introduction to Hellenistic Philosophy (London, 1996); M.L. Clarke, The Roman 
Mind: Studies in the History of Thought from Cicero to Marcus Aurelius (London, 1956). 

3 For information biographical and philosophical on James Dundas see G.W.T. Omond, The 
Arniston Memoirs: Three Centuries of a Scottish House, 1571-1838 (Edinburgh, 1887); A. Broadie, 
‘James Dundas and his concept of moral philosophy’, Journal of Scottish Thought, 2 (2009), 
99-11; A. Broadie, “James Dundas on the Hobbesian state of nature’, Journal of Scottish 
Philosophy, 11 (2013), 1-13. 
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land south of Edinburgh. Aged fifteen, or perhaps younger, he went up to 
St Leonard’s College in the University of St Andrews. He is recorded as having 
registered at St Andrews in 1635 but his name does not thereafter appear in the 
extant records. However, the Arniston Accounts Book‘ records that in each of 
the years from 1636 to 1639 £100 was paid to St Leonard’s and a bill for mainte- 
nance there was also paid for those years, and these facts suggest that James 
Dundas was a member of his cohort of students for the full cycle of studies in 
Arts. Given the dates, his regent must have been James Guthrie, a signatory 
and vehement supporter of the National Covenant, who died a martyr’s death 
on the gallows of Edinburgh after calling to the crowd of onlookers to adhere 
firmly to the Covenant. That this noted Calvinist Presbyterian should have 
been Dundas’ regent is of interest in relation to the question of the influences 
bearing on Dundas when he came to commit his philosophy to paper. 

In 1639 he signed the National Covenant at the Presbytery of Dalkeith and 
the following year became a presbyter of that same Presbytery. In May 1662 he 
was nominated an ordinary Lord of Session and, two months later, a member 
of the College of Justice, with the title Lord Arniston. Eighteen months later he 
ceased to be a judge because an act of parliament of 1663 affirmed that signa- 
tories to the Covenant could not “exercise any public trust or office within the 
kingdom” unless they first renounced the Covenant. Dundas refused. He had 
signed the Covenant because he believed in it and to renounce his signature 
would have been to signal falsely that he no longer believed in it. His seat in the 
College was therefore declared vacant, and he retired to the Arniston estate. 
Long after, the minister of the parish of Borthwick, the Reverend Thomas 
Wright, wrote of Dundas: “He retired to the family estate of Arniston where he 
spent the remainder of his days in domestic bliss—and in cultivating a taste 
for polite learning.” The lasting expression of his taste for polite learning was 
his book “Idea philosophiae moralis”, begun on 7 April 1679 and left unfinished 
three hundred and thirteen pages later at his death in September of that year. 
At the end he signed his name and added “&c” four times. There follow thirty 
blank sheets after which he wrote twice O mihi praeteritos referat si Iupiter annos 
(“If only Jupiter would return to me my past years”) (Virgil, Aeneid, 8, 560). 


4 Located in the muniments room of Arniston House. 
5 “Parish of Borthwick’, in The New Statistical Account of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1845), i, 170. The 
entry is dated 1839. 
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Seneca, Descartes and the Happy Life 


By the time of Dundas’ death Descartes’ philosophy had already been taught 
in the Scottish universities for at least twenty-five years, the first confirmed 
appearance of Descartes in a Scottish graduation thesis being found in a dis- 
cussion on substantial forms in the 1654 Theses philosophicae of Andrew Cant 
at Marischal College, Aberdeen. It is therefore not a matter for surprise that 
Dundas, who kept a close eye on philosophical developments both in and furth 
of Scotland, should have discussed Descartes’ moral philosophy. The writings of 
Descartes that are at issue are his part of a substantial correspondence that 
he maintained with Princess Elizabeth of Bohemia. The correspondence 
was conducted in French, and an edition containing those French texts was 
published during Dundas’ lifetime. A Latin translation was also published 
during his lifetime, but the translation was made not by Descartes but by 
Claude Clerselier (1614-84), editor of several of Descartes’ works. It is certain 
that Dundas was familiar with the Latin text, but though that text is quoted 
in extenso by Dundas, the original French version receives no mention by him, 
nor is there any indication that Dundas had read it, even though he almost 
certainly knew, from information presented in the Latin text, that there was 
a French version. Perforce therefore it is the Latin text of the correspondence 
with which this chapter will principally be dealing. It should be added that that 
text is on the whole a faithful translation; and even if at certain points it may 
seem that Dundas misunderstands Descartes’ position, there appears to be no 
place at which misunderstanding arises because he is reading the Latin version 
and not the French.” 

The part of the Descartes-Princess Elizabeth® correspondence to which 
Dundas attends has an origin in the most practical of practical concerns. 
Descartes writes: 


For since in this desert I hear nothing about what happens elsewhere in 
the world, and since I have no more frequent thoughts than those which, 


6 Lettres de Monsieur Descartes, ed. Claude Clerselier (3 vols, Paris, 1657-67). Renati Descartes 
epistolae ab auctore Latino sermone conscriptae, partim ex Gallico translatae (Amsterdam, 
1668). (Hereafter Epistolae). This latter is the Latin edition I shall be using, along with Dundas’ 
not perfectly faithful transcription of parts of the Latin text. The main modern edition of 
the French text is René Descartes, Lettres sur la morale: Correspondance avec la princesse 
Elisabeth, Chanut et la reine Christine, ed. J. Chevalier (Paris, 1935). In this paper the English 
translations of the Latin text are my own. 

7 Dundas’ discussion of Seneca and Descartes is in his “Idea philosophiae moralis”, 122-45. 

8 The princess’ name is spelled “Elisabeth” in the original French version of the Correspondence, 
and as “Elizabeth” in the later Latin version with which Dundas was familiar. 
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representing to me the virtues of your highness, make me earnestly wish 
you to have the happiness which your virtue deserves, the only thing it 
occurs to me to argue for is the means taught by philosophy to seek out 
that happiness which vulgar minds vainly hope for from fortune and 
which we can have only from ourselves.’ 


These words contain in figura much of his subsequent substantial discussion 
both of the contrast between what we have by fortune and what we have from 
ourselves, and also of his view of the source of happiness and virtue. 

As a starting point for their discussion on these topics Descartes commends 
to Elizabeth the De vita beata (On the happy life) by Seneca. He does not mean 
thereby to imply that he entirely approves of Seneca’s teaching on virtue and 
happiness. He chose the text, he insists, on account of “the reputation of the 
author and the dignity of the subject” but without regard to the manner in 
which Seneca treats of his subject. Descartes affirms indeed that he does not 
find Seneca’s text sufficiently exact to merit following it through. Since he adds 
that he will say how “this subject ought to have been treated by a philoso- 
pher like Seneca who, not having been enlightened by faith, had only natural 
reason as a guide,” Descartes seems to imply that he will not say precisely what 
he himself thinks as regards virtue and happiness but instead will say 
what should be affirmed by a philosopher enlightened not by faith but by reason 
alone. Nevertheless, Descartes does appear to endorse the substantial revision 
that he makes, on natural rational grounds, of Seneca’s moral philosophy. I aim 
to demonstrate three propositions: first, that as regards Seneca’s basic position, 
Descartes agrees with it; secondly, that Dundas thinks that Seneca’s basic posi- 
tion, and therefore Descartes’ also, are wrong; and thirdly, that the “Idea phi- 
losophiae moralis” is a significant example of the way in which philosophy in 
seventeenth-century Scotland interacted with a major text of the classical past. 

Seneca opens his discourse in the De vita beata with the proposition: 
“Brother Gallio, all wish to live happily but, as regards discerning what it is 
that produces a happy life, they are in a fog.”!° Since the things that produce 


9 “Etenim cum eorum quae in reliquo orbe geruntur nihil in hac eremo audiam, neque 
crebriores cogitationes volvam, quam eas quae Celsitudinis tuae virtutes mihi ob ocu- 
los ponendo, faciunt ut felicitatem, quam merita es, tibi exoptem, aliud non occurrit 
scribendi argumentum, quam ut verba faciam de mediis quibus nos instruit philosophia 
ad summam illam felicitatem assequendam, quam vulgares animae a fortuna frustra spe- 
rant, quamque nobismet tantum ipsis debere possumus.” Epistolae, Pars I, 5. The “desert” 
where Descartes was then living (July 1644) was Egmond-binnen near Alkmaar. 

10 “Vivere, Gallio frater, omnes beate volunt, sed ad pervidendum quid sit quod beatam 
vitam efficiat caligant.’ De vita beata, cap. 1, sect. 1. 
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happiness cannot be identified except in light of a grasp of the concept of hap- 
piness, Descartes deploys the distinction, already noted, between on the one 
hand good fortune, which depends only on things external to us, and on the 
other hand things that depend on us and happen to us as a result of our seek- 
ing these as outcomes, and, following Seneca, Descartes tells us that it is only 
through things that depend on us and not on fortune that we can acquire the 
perfect contentment and satisfaction that constitutes happiness. As to what 
these things are that depend on us, Seneca and Descartes mention two, virtue 
and wisdom. 

Does this mean that the goods of fortune, such as honours, riches and 
health, do not contribute to one’s contentment and satisfaction? Well, no, it 
does not mean that but, for Descartes, in a sense the question misses the point. 
If, of two people, both of them wise and virtuous, one of them is also poor and 
sick and the other is neither of these things, then the one who is neither poor 
nor sick can be more contented than the one who is both. Descartes’ argument 
starts from an interesting principle. I shall quote the passage in full: 


Just as a smaller container can be more full than a larger container though 
the smaller container contains less liquid than the larger, so if we take the 
happiness of each person to be the fulfillment, complete in every way, 
of his desires which are regulated by reason, I do not doubt that those 
who are poorest and most disfavoured by either fortune or nature can 
be no less thoroughly content than others though enjoying fewer goods. 
But this sort of happiness is the only one in question, for since the other 
sort is not at all in our power, enquiry into it would be pointless. But it 
seems to me that each person can make himself content by himself with- 
out waiting for some good pilgrim, provided only that he observes three 
things, which are related to the three rules of morals that I presented in 
the Discourse on Method." 


11 “Quemadmodum tamen fieri potest ut vas aliquod minus majore plenius sit, quamvis 
liquoris minus contineat, sic uniusquisque beatitudinem sumendo pro omnimoda et per- 
fecta votorum suorum ex ratione ordinatorum fruitione, nullus dubito quin pauperrimus 
quisque, et iis quibus aut fortuna aut natura infensissimae sunt, penitus contenti esse 
possint, non minus quam alii licet paucioribus bonis fruantur. Hoc autem solum beatitu- 
dinis genus in quaestionem cadit, cum enim alterum nequaquam sit in nostra potestate, 
supervacaneum esset in illud inquirere. Mihi autem videtur unusquisque posse animum 
suum ita comparare ut seipso sit contentus, absque ulla peregrini cuiusquam boni expec- 
tatione, modo tria tantum attendat, ad quae morales tres regulae in tractatu de methodo 
a me traditae referuntur.” Epistolae, Pars I, 7. Descartes’ Discours de la méthode was first 
published in 1637. 
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Descartes’ position therefore is that if a person’s contentment is the fulfilment 
of his reason-governed desires, then those who are less favoured by fortune 
or by nature can be as entirely contented and satisfied as can the others. Yes, 
the less favoured lack certain things that contribute to one’s contentment, but 
Descartes, following Seneca, is seeking to construct a concept, not simply of 
contentment, but of a perfect contentment, a contentment which Seneca and 
Descartes wish to identify with happiness, where happiness is a moral state 
consequent upon virtue. And since our virtue is entirely a product of acts of 
will, then whether or not we are happy is itself a product of will. The goods 
of fortune, delightful as they may be, have in themselves absolutely no moral 
value, in this sense, that though we are better for having the goods of fortune 
we are not morally better. Descartes’ task is, as we noted, a practical one, that 
of advising the Princess Elizabeth on how to acquire happiness, “this sovereign 
felicity which vulgar minds vainly expect from fortune and which we could 
have only from ourselves.” Since goods of fortune are not in our power, but only 
in fortune’s power, they are not part of Descartes’ agenda as he approaches his 
dialogue on Seneca with Elizabeth. 

For Descartes the bottom line is that the virtuous and only the virtuous are 
truly happy, that virtuous acts are subject to will, and that therefore, in advis- 
ing Elizabeth how to be truly happy, it is pointless for him to discuss the kind 
of happiness that is a product of good fortune. Instead he focuses on the things 
that we can do towards producing in ourselves a contentment that is inde- 
pendent of the favours of fortune. As indicated in the foregoing quote, this is 
a topic that he had already developed in the Discourse on Method chapter 3, 
where he introduces a “provisional morality” (une morale par provision) of 
three or four maxims. A version of these maxims is invoked in the correspon- 
dence with Elizabeth, where he affirms (1) that, as far as he himself is con- 
cerned, he should always try to use his mind to the best of his ability, to know 
what he ought to do or not to do in all the things that befall him in life; (2) that 
he should have a firm and constant resolution to do everything that his reason 
advises him to do, without his passions and appetites diverting him from these 
things; and (3) that he should consider that, while he is conducting himself in 
this way, it is just as impossible for him to possess any one good that he does 
not possess as to possess any other that he does not possess. To follow this last 
maxim should lead, believes Descartes optimistically, to his not desiring goods 
he does not possess, and to his therefore having no regrets at not having them. 

There is an interesting question, worthy of note here, regarding the relations 
between the three rules of conduct here set out in the correspondence and the 
version of these rules set out eight years earlier in the Discourse on Method, and 
I should like to mention what seems to me one significant difference that is 
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pertinent to the question of Dundas’ relation to Descartes and Seneca. The dif- 
ference is that in the Discourse the rules articulate, as I have said, a “provisional 
morality.” The morality is en provision in that it is intended to enable Descartes 
to maintain a more or less normal way of life while he pursues his programme 
of philosophical research. The implication of the ascription of provisionality 
to the rules is that at the end of the programme of research the rules are to be 
revisited to see whether it would be right to continue living by them, given 
the discoveries Descartes has made; or alternatively whether they should be 
replaced by other rules that articulate better with the metaphysical realities 
Descartes has established. On the other hand the three rules that are pre- 
sented in the correspondence with Elizabeth are presented in a context that 
makes it clear that they are a major part of Descartes’ account of what virtue 
is, and there is in this account no indication that they constitute a mere morale 
en provision. 

If this suggestion is correct then it goes some distance to explaining why 
Descartes criticises Seneca for his inexactness, an inexactness so great that 
Seneca does not merit being followed; for Seneca does not go so far as to 
include Descartes’ three rules. Descartes certainly thought that he himself 
went further than Seneca in teaching us “all the principal truths knowledge of 
which is required to facilitate the exercise of virtue and to govern our desires 
and our passions, and thereby to enjoy natural happiness.”!? He adds that had 
Seneca gone into these details, this would have made the De vita beata the best 
and the most useful work that a pagan philosopher could have written. It may 
be that it was because Descartes was thinking here of the contrast between a 
pagan and a Christian philosopher that he speaks here of “natural happiness” 
(beatitudo naturalis) as contrasted with the Christian concept of the happiness 
associated with the beatific vision. But it is at least plain that when Descartes 
points out that Seneca was not illuminated by the faith but relied solely on 
his natural reason, Descartes did not mean that faith was required in order 
to improve Seneca’s text, for there is nothing in Descartes’ three maxims that 
requires an exercise of faith; even had Descartes been a pagan philosopher, he 
could have improved on Seneca’s narrative. 

In what way therefore does the Christian Descartes differ from the pagan 
Seneca? The question requires us to say what the specifically Christian compo- 
nent of Descartes’ moral philosophy is. Our answer takes us directly to the role 
that Calvinism plays in James Dundas’ thinking on morality and its relation to 


12 “Postea debuisset, ut mihi quidem videtur, Seneca nos docere praecipuas omnes veritates, 
quarum cognitio ad virtutis usum faciliorem reddendum, nostrosque appetitus & affec- 
tus moderandos, atque ita beatitudinem naturalem adipiscendam, requiritur.” Epistolae, 
Pars I, 8. 
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a certain conception of human nature, for Descartes’ Christian account of how 
we should behave could not be rejected by a Calvinist and yet Dundas does 
reject Descartes’ Christian moral philosophy. For Descartes the two things that 
we need in order to be disposed to judge rightly are, (1) knowledge of the truth, 
and (2) a disposition both to remember this knowledge and also to acquiesce 
in it whenever the occasion so demands. To which a third principle is added, 
that since, aside from God, no-one knows all things perfectly, it ought to be 
sufficient for us to know those truths which are of the greatest use to us. What 
Descartes thereupon proceeds to do is construct a moral philosophy deeply 
imbedded within a traditional Christian theology, whose first principle is 
that God is that on which all things depend, whose perfections are infinite, 
whose power is immense, and whose decrees are infallible. From these divine 
attributes we are taught to receive whatever befalls us “with equanimity” 
(aequo animo). 

I pause here to note that the phrase aequo animo needs to be handled with 
care, for it is Clerselier’s rendering of en bonne part, a rendering that seems 
however to edge Descartes’ position a step closer to explicit stoicism than the 
French original sanctions; though whether Descartes would judge this render- 
ing of en bonne part to be a distortion of his doctrine is another matter; for we 
should recall his earlier affirmation that it seems to him that happiness consists 
in perfect tranquillity of mind!* and animus aequus and animus tranquillus do 
appear to express the same concept in Stoic philosophy. More importantly, the 
reason why we should receive with equanimity even the worst of afflictions, 
is that it is by the will of God, who is most perfect and therefore most worthy 
of our love, that we undergo whatever befalls us. If the loving God has willed 
afflictions for us then we should receive even these with joy. To which it should 
be added that our soul is able to enjoy countless pleasures that it cannot enjoy 
in this life, and the knowledge of this fact relieves us of fear of death and makes 
us look down with contempt on all things that depend on mere fortune. 

These positions are not incompatible with Stoic morality but instead con- 
stitute a form of Stoic morality drawn out of or derived from, and therefore 
at home in, a Christian moral theology. It may be (for Descartes does not tell 
us) that it is with this consideration in mind that he speaks of Seneca as “lack- 
ing the light of faith” (lumine fidei destitutus) and as having as his only guide 
natural reason. For, it has to be emphasised, while Descartes did indeed criti- 
cise Seneca’s account of happiness and how to achieve it, his criticism was not 
that Seneca was in error about the means to achieving happiness but only that 


13 “docemur casus nostros omnes aequo animo accipere.” Epistolae, Pars I, 16. 
14 “cum contra mihi videatur beatitudo consistere in perfecta animi tranquillitate.” Epistolae, 
Pars I, 6. 
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his rules for such achievement were insufficiently exact. When Descartes pro- 
vides the degree of exactitude lacking in Seneca’s account, what he adds could 
just as easily have been provided by the pagan Seneca using only the light of 
nature. So far, therefore, the one specifically Christian feature of Descartes’ 
moral narrative, as here expounded, concerns his moral theological contextu- 
alisation of the Senecan/Cartesian kind of life, namely the Stoical, which will 
bring the agent happiness. 


James Dundas, Descartes and the Fall 


The Calvinist James Dundas could hardly have failed to notice that certain 
Christian concepts, concepts central to a specifically Christian philosophical 
anthropology and Christian moral philosophy, appear not to be at work in 
Descartes’ correspondence with Elizabeth. I have in mind concepts relating to 
the doctrine of the Fall. It is in respect of this doctrine that Dundas critiques 
Descartes. Reference has already been made to Descartes’ affirmation concern- 
ing the two containers, one of which is larger, though less full than the other. 
It is appropriate now to note one way in which Dundas opens up his response 
to Descartes’ words: “This seems very much to have the flavour of the arro- 
gance, if not idolatry, of the Stoics towards reason, since nothing can satisfy 
the appetite.” He is here indicating his belief that Descartes’ philosophical 
anthropology is false, as failing to acknowledge that the Fall ever happened. 
Before the Fall, that is, during the status institutus, it was a fact about human 
nature that desires had a rational form, in consequence of which only those 
desires worthy of fulfillment presented themselves to us. With the Fall, which 
ushered in the age of the status destitutus, desires were deregulated, decoupled 
from reason, and they therefore made demands to which the agent should not 
yield, though he may not be able to resist them. The status destitutus is thus 
a wretched state for this reason among others, that people are dominated by 
desires, passions or appetites, that cannot be silenced and cannot be satisfied. 
This is a restlessly painful state, as far from tranquillity or equanimity as can be 
imagined. Yet that is our present state, and will remain our state until the status 
restitutus, when we return to the tranquillity that reigned before man’s first dis- 
obedience and the expulsion from the Garden.!® We should therefore remind 


15 “hoc nimium videtur sapere peyaAnyoptay, si non idololatriam Stoicorum contra ratio- 
nem, quia nihil finitum potest satiare appetitum.” “Idea”, 126. 

16 See Dundas, “Idea”, 209 for use of the distinction between status institutus, status destitu- 
tus and status restitutus. His deployment of the distinction is discussed in Broadie, “James 
Dundas on the Hobbesian state of nature”. 
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ourselves of Descartes’ definition: “Thus to live happily is nothing other than 
to enjoy a perfectly content and tranquil mind” (Itaque vivere beate nil aliud est 
quam animo perfecte contento et tranquillo frui)!” From Dundas’ perspective, 
the happiness that was the intended outcome of Descartes’ advice to Elizabeth 
is not in our power. At any time we can find ourselves dominated by desire. 
The Stoic Descartes thought on the contrary that we have the power to prevent 
such domination, and it is just this Stoic attitude that Dundas has in his gun 
sights when he comments, as noted earlier, on “the flavour of arrogance, if not 
idolatry” that he finds in the Stoic attitude towards reason. 

It may be added that Dundas believes Aristotle, no less than Seneca, to be 
an ancestor of the contentious doctrine that happiness is in our power. This at 
least seems the implication of the position that Dundas sets out in the course 
of his discussion of formal happiness, formal happiness being an act of a ratio- 
nal mind in accordance with the most perfect virtue and in a perfect life, espe- 
cially (adds Dundas) if it is understood to be an act consummated in a future 
life.!8 Dundas writes: 


Even if formal happiness is a vital act!9 that therefore comes from us— 
for which reason Seneca says: “Make yourself happy’—nevertheless 
since the Fall everyone has been especially ill-fitted to do any good, for 
we do not have the special help of divine grace, without which we can 
do no good, though with grace we could both will and do good. Hence, 
as regards Aristotle’s doctrine that our formal happiness is in our power, 
this has to be taken with a grain of salt. We should add it is in our power 
if we have the concurrent and anticipatory help of infinite goodness or 
divine grace.?° 


17 Epistolae, Pars I, 6-7. Note that the Latin tranquillo is a rendering of the French satisfait. 
This is one of several cases where the Latin translator nudges Descartes’ text in a Stoic 
direction. 

18 “et sic faelicitas formalis recte statuitur ab Aristotele, actio animae rationalis secundum 
virtutem perfectissimam in vita perfecta, praesertim si intelligatur, consummata in vita 
futura.” “Idea”, 35. 

19 Vitalact: an act of a living being qua living. 

20 “etiamsi faelicitas formalis sit actio vitalis, et sic eg yutv, a nobis (quo forsitan nomine 
dixit Seneca, fac te faelicem), tamen, quia homo praesertim a lapsu ineptus est ad omne 
bonum opus, cum absque specialibus auxiliis divinae gratiae (sine qua nihil possumus 
bene, quippe quae dat velle et agere,) idcirco Aristoteles doctrina qua docet faelicitatem 
nostram formalem esse eg npuy, in nostra potestate, oportet intelligatur cum grano salis 
concurrentibus et praecurrentibus infinitae bonitatis vel divinae gratiae auxiliis.” “Idea’, 
36. James here uses eg np as a Greek version of in nostra potestate (= “in our power”). 
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But this latter qualification concerning divine grace is now doing almost all the 
work. Descartes may indeed advise Elizabeth regarding what she should do to 
make herself happy; but if the happiness in question is formal happiness as 
understood by Dundas, then even if what Descartes advises Elizabeth to do is 
necessary for happiness, it cannot by itself be sufficient; an auxilium speciale 
divinum is also required. 

Let me turn now to a further response by Dundas to Descartes’ argument. 
Here I attend to Dundas in relation to the third of Descartes’ moral rules as 
enunciated in his letter dated 4 August 1645 to Princess Elizabeth. Descartes 
starts from the concept of an agent who is resolved to prevent unregulated 
desire from determining him to act, and Descartes adds, as we noted earlier, 
that such an agent should consider that those things for which he has only an 
unregulated desire are things that it is impossible for him to possess, a con- 
sideration, believes Descartes optimistically, that should lead to the agent’s 
ceasing to desire them. To which Descartes adds the two significant thoughts, 
first, that if the agent does only what his reason sanctions he will never have 
anything of which to repent, and secondly, that even if the agent’s act turns out 
to be mistaken, he will still have no reason to repent of the act, because, having 
acted on a firm and constant resolution to do only what reason sanctions, the 
error he then commits will not have been his fault.2! Dundas does not like this 
network of ideas, and replies to Descartes as follows: 


Even if in the state of wholeness (status integritatis) what reason dic- 
tated was nothing for us to repent of, since, however, the finite human 
mind has been clouded by the Fall, man acts more often in a way that he 
should repent of. Even if the remnants of right reason are present in him, 
Descartes’ doctrine seems to favour fearful people too much, where they 
determine that an inner light is an adequate rule of morals. Let us pass 
over the fact that here Descartes’ doctrine would seem to be determining 
that we can be happy by our own powers £ọ npw,?? since here it is about 
happiness only in so far as it comes to be by the light of nature.” 


21 “Sed si illud semper fecerimus, quod nostra nobis ratio dictat, nunquam erit cur nos 
poeniteat, eventu licet consilia nostra fallente; non enim culpa nostra id factum est.’ 
Epistolae, Pars I, 7. 

22 — €g’ hpi (eph’ hemin) = “in our power.’ Here Dundas’ Latin phrase which corresponds to 
this Greek Stoic phrase is viribus nostris (= “by our powers”). The Greek Stoic phrase is also 
commonly rendered in nostra potestate in Latin. 

23 “etiamsi in statu integritatis quod ratio dictabit, non fuerat quod paeniteret, cum tamen 
a lapsu obnubelata sit mens humana finita, ita ut saepius agat quod paeniteat; etiamsi 
reliquae rationis rectae sint superstites in homine, nimium favere videtur, tremulis haec 
doctrina, ubi statuunt lucem internam, esse adaequatam morum regulam. Transimus 
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Dundas does not reject particular substantive moral prescriptions that 
Descartes commends, for example Descartes’ belief that we should use our 
mind to the best of our ability to know what we ought to do, that we should 
resolve to do what reason advises us to do, without simply giving way to pas- 
sion, and that we should seek to divest ourselves of desire for the things that 
we cannot possess. The large difference between the two men relates instead 
to what, as we have already noted, Dundas terms “the arrogance, if not idolatry, 
of the Stoics towards reason.” The issue here is the transformation of human 
nature that is engendered by the Fall, the fact that, even granted that our post- 
lapsarian depravity does not mean that we are wholly deprived of reason, 
nevertheless what we now have are no more than remnants (reliquae rationis 
rectae) which more often than not lead us into error. When we have acted with 
error we cannot then truthfully say that it is not our fault, or that we are not 
blameworthy, for, as the Calvinist Dundas must have believed, and as is stated 
in the Westminster Confession of Faith, the sin of Adam and Eve was a univer- 
sal act in the sense that, as the first parents were the root of all humankind, 
the guilt of the first sin, and the same death in sin and corrupted nature, were 
conveyed to all their posterity.?4 Hence humankind’s first disobedience was 
the disobedience of everybody in this present status destitutus. Since our fac- 
ulty of reason is corrupt because of our sinfulness, it follows that, when we do 
wrong in obeying our reason, the fact of our obedience does not absolve us of 
the need to repent for having done wrong. We should live a life of repentance, 
for, following the wilful loss of our integrity, we cannot from within our own 
resources live an upright life. Descartes’ Stoic picture may be a source of com- 
fort to some but, from Dundas’ Calvinist perspective, it is predicated on a false 
account of the psychology of post-lapsarian humankind. 

Dundas’ theologically-motivated negative response to Seneca’s broad prin- 
ciple that our happiness is in our own power, is fully matched by his negative 
response, likewise based on theology, to a rather narrow and very prominent 
moral doctrine of Seneca’s. The doctrine concerns suicide. Dundas has a good 
deal to say about suicide and Seneca is a major target.?° Dundas presents a list 
of circumstances in which, according to the Stoics, suicide is licit: 


quod hic statuere videatur [128] viribus nostris ep nuw, nos posse esse faelices, cum hic 
tantum de faelicitate, quoad fieri poterit lumine naturae.” “Idea”, 127-8. 

24 The Confession of Faith and the Larger and Shorter Catechism . . . (Edinburgh, 1650), ch. 6, 
sects 2, 3. 

25 “Idea philosophiae moralis”, 294-304. For full discussion see A. Broadie, “James Dundas 
and the sixth commandment’, History of Universities, 29/2 (forthcoming, 2016). 
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And the Stoics have also determined that suicide is permissible, first for 
the public good of the prince or of one’s country, secondly to escape the 
deceits of a tyrant, thirdly in case of madness, fourthly in case of unbear- 
able bodily sickness, fifthly in extreme helplessness whether of poverty 
or of bodily or mental suffering.?6 


As Dundas makes clear, for the Stoics the question of the quality of a per- 
son’s life is crucial to an investigation of the justifiability of suicide. Famously 
Seneca, in a letter to Lucilius, took the view that there is no great virtue in just 
being alive: 


Life has brought some people, with very great speed, to where their life 
was due to arrive, even if they were loitering; and life has tormented and 
vexed others. As you know, one ought not always to cling to such a life, for 
it is not living that is good but living well. And the wise man will live for as 
long as he ought, not for as long as he is able... He always has in mind the 
quality of his life not the quantity. If many things trouble him and disturb 
his tranquillity, he emancipates himself.?’ 


Dundas however rejects the view that it is ever morally permissible to “emanci- 
pate oneself,” that is, commit suicide. His rejection is based, at least in part, on 
theological grounds relating to the idea that our life is a divine gift, something 
that only God may licitly take from us, and that therefore for someone to take 
their life is an act against God, an act moreover that leaves the suicide no room 
for repentance. It is too late—the agent is dead. It is with this in mind that 
Dundas judges Judas Iscariot’s suicide to have been his worst sin, worse even 
than his acts of parricide, matricide and incestuous rape. The justification 
for this judgment is that a murderer or a rapist, but not a suicide, can repent 
of their act. In relation therefore to two characteristic Stoic doctrines, those 
concerning happiness being within our power and suicide being morally 
permissible, Dundas is in direct opposition to Stoic doctrine. 


26 “Et etiam Stoici statuebant, licitum suicidium primo pro bono publico principis vel 
patriae, secundo ad evadendas tyranni insidias, tertio in casu dementiae, quarto intolera- 
bili corporis morbo, quinto in extrema rerum inopia, vel miseria vel dolore corporis vel 
animi.” “Idea”, 298. 

27 “...alios vita velocissime adduxit quo veniendum erat etiam cunctantibus, alios macera- 
vit et coxit. Quae , utscis, non semper retinenda est; non enim vive bonum est, sed bene 
vivere. Itaque sapiens vivet quantum debet, non quantum potest. Cogitat semper qua- 
lia vita, non quanta sit. Si multa occurrunt molesta et tranquillitatem turbantia, emittit 
se.” L. Annaei Senecae epistularum moralium ad Lucilium liber octavus, letter 70, sects 3-5 
[http://www.thelatinlibrary.com/sen/seneca.ep8.shtml]. 
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Seneca’s doctrine, that our happiness is in our own hands, and therefore is 
not a gift of fortune, is a central doctrine of Stoic morality. His doctrine on sui- 
cide is, if not central, then at least highly characteristic. These two facts tend to 
confirm the proposition that Dundas was not in a full-bodied sense a Stoic; and 
in the last analysis the explanation for this fact about him is that his interpreta- 
tion of Calvinist theology cuts vertically across what is arguably a defining fea- 
ture of Stoic moral philosophy, the doctrine that our happiness is in our power. 
The fact that on deeply-held theological grounds he was also hostile to the 
doctrine that in certain circumstances suicide is morally permissible tends to 
reinforce the judgment that in important respects Dundas stands at a distance 
from Stoicism. It is however too early to pass definitive judgment on this mat- 
ter, and one consideration that carries weight on the other side is the fact that 
even Calvin himself had been immersed in classical Stoicism, had published a 
commentary on Seneca’s De clementia (Paris, 1532), and had quickly come to be 
interpreted as a Stoic or at least as an outrider of Stoicism.?® 


Conclusion 


It is important to recognise that Dundas’ engagement with Stoicism is a single 
element in a rich narrative concerning Scotland’s appropriation of classical 
Stoic thought.?° Once critical editions of the great texts of classical Stoicism 
began to emerge from the printing presses of Renaissance Europe, it became 
difficult to write philosophy, and particularly moral philosophy, as if the clas- 
sical Stoics had not spoken, and this is true of Scottish philosophers whether 
Catholic or Protestant. A conspicuous example is Florence Wilson (Florentius 
Volusenus, c.1504-1551 or later), born near Elgin in Moray, who studied under 
Hector Boece at King’s College, Aberdeen, and thereafter spent an important 
part of his life in France in or near Lyon. Born a Catholic he may have died 
a Calvinist. Wilson’s De animi tranquillitate dialogus (“Dialogue on Peace of 
Mind’, Lyon, 1543),°° of which there is a copy of the 1543 edition in the Arniston 
Library, is not entirely a Stoic tract, for he is highly critical of some Stoic 


28 C. Partee, Calvin and Classical Philosophy (Leiden, 1977); Suzanne Selinger, Calvin against 
Himself: An Inquiry in Intellectual History (Hamden, Conn., 1984). 

29 Foran invaluable conspectus see D. Allan, Philosophy and Politics in Later Stuart Scotland: 
Neo-Stoicism, Culture and Ideology in an Age of Crisis, 1540-1690 (East Linton, 2000). 

30 Florentius Volusenus, De animi tranquillitate dialogus (Lyon, 1543). For commentary see 
A.A. MacDonald, “Florentius Volusenus and tranquillity of mind: some applications of 
an ancient ideal”, in A.A. MacDonald, Z.R.W.M. Martels, and J.R. Veenstra (eds), Christian 
Humanism: Essays in Honour of Arjo Vanderjagt (Leiden, 2009), 19-138. 
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positions, but he promotes others and the very title of the work has unmis- 
takable Stoic overtones. In light of earlier discussion in this essay one might 
particularly note his insistence that we are the servants of providence, not its 
master, and that we should therefore obey providence willingly and cheerfully, 
this even where the outcome is our death. He writes: 


“Despise death,” says Seneca, “and you have immediately overcome all 
the things that lead to it. But death, least of all, should be despised. For 
first, it is not an evil when it is nothing other than a separation of the 
mind, that is, a separation of this divine part, from the body, and you see 
well enough what an unworthy thing the body is when it is deprived of 
the mind. Secondly, unless the kind of life you had previously been lead- 
ing was so shameful as to exclude this, it is necessary that the mind return 
to its source and be carried to the community of the immortal gods.”?! 


Likewise George Buchanan, whom Volusenus knew in Paris, was a close stu- 
dent of classical Stoic writings, and was much influenced by Seneca in particu- 
lar. The latter's significant impact on Buchanan’s dramatic works has been the 
subject of recent exploration.?? Buchanan knew many of the leading human- 
ist scholars in France, and here it may be noted that, while he was teaching 
at Bordeaux, he was on close terms with Julius Caesar Scaliger and was also 
the teacher there of Michel Montaigne, two humanists who were much read 
in Scotland and who were steeped in Stoic culture. Furthermore, the lines 
between the Scottish universities and the Huguenot academies in Saumur, 
Montauban, Sedan, La Rochelle, Montpellier and elsewhere, were well-trodden 
pathways by which humanist culture was brought from France to Scotland. It is 
not difficult to trace many routes by which Stoic philosophy came to be on the 


31 “Contemne (inquit Seneca) mortem, continuo quaecunque ad eam ducunt superasti. Est 
autem ea minime metuenda, primum quod malum non sit, quandoquidem aliud nihil 
est nisi animi (hoc est, divinae huius partis) ex corpore (quod quam indigna res sit, ubi 
anima destitutum fuerit, satis videtis) discessio. Necesse est ut tum animus, nisi indigna 
nimium anteactae vitae ratio vetet, redeat ad originem suam et ad divorum immortalium 
consortium deferatur.” Volusenus, De animi tranquillitate dialogus. The opening sentence 
quoted from Seneca appears to be a paraphrase of: “[C]ontemne mortem. Nihil triste est, 
cum huius metum effugimus. (Nothing is a sorrow when we have escaped fear of death.)” 
Seneca, Epistulae morales ad Lucilium, bk. 9, Epistle 78, sect. 5. (http://www.thelatinlibrary 
.com/sen/seneca.epg.shtml). For brief comment see A. Broadie, A History of Scottish 
Philosophy (Edinburgh, 2009), 97-99. 

32 R.P.H. Green, “The extent of Senecan influence in the dramas of George Buchanan’, 
Humanistica Lovanensia, 63 (2014), 107-136. 
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agenda of Scottish scholars.34 And by the time James Dundas, in words quoted 
earlier, “retired to the family estate of Arniston where he spent the remainder 
of his days in domestic bliss—and in cultivating a taste for polite learning,’ 
Seneca was firmly on the agenda of Scottish philosophers. And of course, if 
Dundas believed Seneca’s views on the power of the human will to be at odds 
with Calvinist teaching, then he would see it as important to point out pre- 
cisely where Seneca had gone wrong, all the more so granted that on this mat- 
ter Seneca had no less formidable an ally than Descartes.34 


33 M.-C. Tucker, “Les professeurs écossais dans les académies Protestantes Françaises aux 
XVI® et XVII® siècles”, in Jean-Claude Colbus and Brigitte Hébert (eds), Les Outils de la 
Connaissance, Enseignement et Formation Intellectuelle en Europe entre 1453 et 1715 (Saint- 
Etienne, 2006). See also M.-C. Tucker, Maitres et étudiants écossais a la Faculté de Droit de 
[Université de Bourges (1480-1703) (Paris, 2001). 

34 Iam grateful to Althea Dundas-Bekker of Arniston for granting me access to James 
Dundas’ Ms and for permission to quote from it. My thanks also to Michael Fry through 
whom I learnt of the ms. This paper was drafted as part of the Leverhulme-funded 
International Network Project “Scottish philosophers in seventeenth-century Scotland 
and France’, which was active from 2010 to 2014. I am grateful to the Leverhulme Trust for 
facilitating my work on James Dundas. 


CHAPTER 11 
The Decline of Latin in the Scottish Universities 


Ralph McLean 


By the end of the seventeenth century, Latin’s previous dominance as the 
lingua franca of Europe’s university education system came under increasing 
attack from the vernacular languages. In Scotland’s universities however, Latin 
gave way not to Scots, but to instruction and teaching through the medium of 
the English language, a process which was accelerated in the early eighteenth 
century as Scots came to terms with their position in a new parliamentary 
Union.! As the Enlightenment approached, and more opportunities to attend 
universities presented themselves to the Scottish populace, professors began to 
abandon Latin in ever increasing numbers, preferring to provide educational 
instruction in a language that students could more easily understand. As Notker 
Hammerstein has observed, as Scots sought to reform their universities for the 
eighteenth century, the institutions opened themselves up “to a new spirit of 
teaching in the mother tongue”? However, this decline was not restricted to 
the rarefied air of the ivory towers; social and religious factors also contributed 
to a desertion of Latin. The Presbyterian and Episcopalian polemical battles 
of the 1690s, a conflict made all the more heated by the re-establishment of 
Presbyterianism as the dominant power in the Church of Scotland in 1690, saw 
dispossessed Episcopalians attack their Presbyterian adversaries on a linguis- 
tic level as much as a religious one. As Latin began to lose its lustre as the domi- 
nant language of communication men such as Archibald Pitcairne (1652-1713) 
and Thomas Ruddiman (1674-1757) sought to bolster its allure, both through 
their poetic and literary outputs, but also through renewed learning of the 
language itself and the publication of great Scottish literary works written by 
some of the most renowned Latinists that the country had produced. Indeed, 


1 In the aftermath of the Union of 1707 a number of Scots strove to refine their speech and 
eliminate ‘Scotticisms’ from their discourse in order to increase their prospects within the 
new British state. For more on the use of the English language in Scotland see: C. Jones, 
‘Nationality and standardisation: the English language in Scotland in the age of improve- 
ment”, Sociolinguistics, 13 (2000), 112-28; C. Jones, “Scottish Standard English in the late eigh- 
teenth century”, Transactions of the Philological Society, 91 (1993), 95-131. 

2 H. Notker Hammerstein, “Relations with authority”, in H. De Ridder-Symoens (ed.), A History 
of the University in Europe (3 vols, Cambridge, 1997), ii, 14-154, at p. 139. 
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both men shared a vision of Scoto-Latinity that was rapidly diminishing in the 
country. The issue of literary publication acted as a double-edged sword for 
the sustenance of Latin, for while men such as Ruddiman could capitalise on 
it to promote the literary masterpieces of the past, it also presented opportu- 
nities to those who chose to write in Scots or in English. One of the foremost 
Latinists of his day, Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh (c.1636—1691) even 
began to make conscious choices about the languages appropriate for differing 
forms of literary expression. Although such choices, coupled with the social 
and religious pressures present in seventeenth- and early-eighteenth-century 
Scotland, did not cripple the use of Latin in the country, they did contribute 
greatly to an irrevocable decline from its high watermark in the Renaissance. 


The Decline of University Latin 


It is Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746), so frequently labelled as the father of the 
Scottish Enlightenment, who is most often credited with the move away from 
Latin instruction to embrace English in his classroom. Hutcheson was the sec- 
ond man to hold the Chair of Moral Philosophy at the University of Glasgow 
after Gershom Carmichael, following structural changes in 1727 which saw the 
replacement of the older regenting system, popular in the seventeenth century, 
with specialised instruction delivered by those who held Chairs in established 
subjects.? Hutcheson was certainly an innovator in the delivery of his lectures. 
He was among the first in Scotland, along with George Turnbull at Aberdeen, to 
lecture consistently in English to his audience. Although he appeared to prefer 
lecturing in English, Hutcheson’s Latin was still impeccable. His student James 
Wodrow recounted to the Earl of Buchan that “he wrote and spoke, at least we 
thought so, better in Latin than English.’* There was, however, a precedent set 
before Hutcheson. A second James Wodrow, who was the professor of Divinity 
at Glasgow from 1672 until 1705, as well as the father of Robert Wodrow, used 
both English and Latin in his lectures. James would appear to have been per- 
fectly at ease writing in Latin as he kept his diary in the language. His decision 
to use both languages in the classroom may have been born of necessity rather 
than innovation, as Robert recalled that his father had to adapt because some 
of his students did not possess Latin at a level sufficient to comprehend his 
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lessons.” It would appear that this was not merely a Scottish phenomenon, but 
an issue facing students across the Continent. Jacques Fontaine, who arrived at 
the Collége de Guyenne in Bordeaux in 1678, lamented in his memoirs the dif- 
ficulty he had in adjusting to university discourse. “Only Latin is spoken there,” 
he wrote, “and as in logic one chapter depends on another, I understood noth- 
ing, either of the lesson or of the explanation, and could only with extreme 
effort utter three words of Latin. I was like a half-dead mute in the class.”6 

In Naples, at the end of the century, the famous law professor Domenico 
Aulisio lectured exclusively in Latin to his students, but proceeded to answer 
questions and provide further clarification for them in Neapolitan vernacu- 
lar. There was a similar situation at the University of Pisa, while at Padua by 
the end of the eighteenth century the professors estimated that only a tenth 
of students had an adequate understanding of the language to follow a lec- 
ture sufficiently. Meanwhile back at the University of Glasgow Andrew Ross, 
who was the professor of humanity from 1706 to 1735, taught Latin through the 
medium of English.” In order to secure his position Ross had to demonstrate 
his talent for Latin by translating part of Tacitus into English, and part of John 
Rushworth’s Historical Collections (1659) into Latin.’ However, he defended his 
decision to use English in his lectures in a long paper, where he also outlined 
his decision to conduct an advanced class which was available to students who 
were graduates, along with those who were from outside the college. He called 
this course the “private humanity class,” which was the origin of the modern 
honours class. Ross tested his new students’ abilities in much the same way as 
he had been tested—by having them translate a passage of Latin into English, 
and vice versa. In this way he could then group his new charges into categories 
based on their aptitude. When lecturing on the historical, mythological, gram- 
matical, critical or moral elements of the classical world Ross noted that: “I give 
commonly first in Latin and then in English. After I have thus gone through 
once expounding and explaining I read or rather say the whole together in 
continued English so slow that they may all follow me.”? There was an even 
earlier instance of English instruction at Glasgow in the seventeenth century, 
which took place in the class of Gilbert Burnet (1643-1715), an Episcopalian 
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professor of Divinity at the university from 1669 to 1674. Burnet gave a critical 
commentary on the books of the Bible in English, which was very much an 
innovation because until this juncture the use of vernacular forms had been 
forbidden.!° Indeed, there was a system of fines in place for those who did not 
speak Latin within the college boundaries, with repeat offenders facing the 
prospect of expulsion." The increase in use of English indicates the continual 
erosion of Latin as the principal form of academic communication. 

The general failure of students to grasp the Latin language as a medium for 
instruction was highlighted during John Simson’s tenure as the professor of 
divinity in 1726 when he was accused of teaching Arminianism in his class. 
Simson had been on the radar of the General Assembly since 1714 when he was 
accused of the same transgression by the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale. 
He was acquitted in 1717 after protesting his orthodoxy, but when faced with 
charges again in 1726, he argued that as he had lectured in Latin the students 
were not reliable witnesses to recount what he had said.!* Suspended from his 
position as lecturer Simson found himself in limbo, continuing to draw a salary 
from the university until his death in 1740 without ever teaching again. 

As Simson’s career stalled, Hutcheson’s was just taking off. Although he 
would go on to be recognised for lecturing in English, Françoise Waquet 
reminds us that he “launched the course he was giving in English with an 
inaugural lecture in Latin; similarly the first holder of the chair in natural his- 
tory at Pavia, Lazzaro Spallanzani, began his course, delivered in Italian, with 
a Latin Prolusio.”! While this demonstrates that English was beginning to 
form the basis of day-to-day teaching in the university, it also indicates that 
the inaugural lecture, and indeed official ceremonies in general, were still the 
preserve of Latin. Furthermore, the fact that similar vernacular revivals were 
taking place on the Continent illustrate that the actions of Francis Hutcheson 
mirrored European movements more than British models such as Oxford and 
Cambridge, which still continued to deliver lectures in Latin during the eigh- 
teenth century. However, even in these institutions, its decline was apparent 
from the early part of the century. Robert Foulke, a student at Christ Church 
in 1725 was given a stinging rebuke for his failure to understand the language, 
perhaps unhelpfully for him, in Latin: Abi et disce latine loqui, non est meum in 
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hoc loco audire aliquem nisi latine loquentem (“Go and learn to speak Latin, it 
is not for me in this place to listen to anyone unless they are speaking Latin”). 

It would seem that both the English and Scottish pronunciation of Latin, 
at that time still the dominant imperial language, was something which the 
Europeans found a cause for complaint. Samuel Sorbiére lamented after a 
visit to England that “they elucidate in Latin with a certain accent and pro- 
nunciation that render it as difficult to understand as their own language.”!® 
In Scotland and northern England there prevailed a Latin pronunciation that 
John Caius called “Borealism” or “Scotticism.” Caius noted that: 


These people say Saibai, taibai, vaita, and aita, which should actually be 
pronounced sibi, tibi, vita and ita. Although this sort of pronunciation 
is commonly disparaged by southern Englishmen... its users hold fast 
to it—and that by obstinacy and freakishness rather than reason. Such 
speech is characteristic of the uncultivated and disorderly multitudes.!6 


Waquet also draws attention to Archibald Pitcairne, a renowned Latin poet 
and lecturer at Leiden University between 1691 and 1693: 


Similarly one wonders what students at Leyden University towards 
the end of the century would have learned from Archibald Pitcairne, a 
Scottish professor of medicine, whose accent when he spoke Latin made 
him virtually impossible to understand. 


To reinforce his claim, Waquet employed testimony from the correspondence 
of students who studied at Leiden during Pitcairne’s tenure at the institution.!” 

As many Scots chose to educate themselves abroad, it is clear that the 
Scottish universities lagged behind the standards which had been achieved 
on the Continent. In 1620 a school-master in St Andrews registered a com- 
plaint with the town council that the university had deprived him of earnings 
by setting up a class in Latin.!8 As Tom McInally notes, the provision of pre- 
Trivium classes in teaching Latin indicate a weakness, rather than a strength, 
of the resources available to them, as they would much rather have attracted 
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students to the Quadrivium classes.!9 This was in stark contrast to the sixteenth 
century where students were permitted only to converse in the Latin tongue, 
or indeed to 1617 when King James returned to Scotland and was welcomed 
to the university with a Latin oration and a book of Latin verses.?? However, 
there were also attempts to celebrate English as early as the sixteenth century. 
The Scot Roland MaclIlmaine, a St Andrews University graduate, published the 
first edition of Ramus in English, The Logicke of the Moste Excellent Philosopher 
P. Ramus, Martyr (1574). The term ‘English’ needs a qualification however, as 
Macllmaine used a large amount of Scottish words in his translation, and was 
proud to use the vernacular languages of both countries. In his introduction, 
Macllmaine argued: 


Shall we then thinke the Scottyshe or Englishe tongue, is not fitt to 
write any art into? no in dede... But thou wilt saye, our tongue is bar- 
barous, and theirs [the Latin and Greek] is eloquent? I aunswere thee as 
Anacharsis did to the Athenienses...by the which aunswere he signifi- 
eth that every mans tongue is eloquent ynoughe for hym self, and that 
others in respecte of it had as barbarous.”! 


Using the ancients themselves as ammunition, MaclIlmaine opened fire on 
those who believed that vernacular languages were incapable of transmitting 
complex ideas. In this respect he actually emulated Ramus himself, as he had 
produced his own vernacular version of his text in 1555 before he brought out 
a Latin edition. This demonstrated a more utilitarian approach to learning 
which promoted the dissemination of knowledge to the widest available audi- 
ence in addition to using the vernacular as a viable means for sophisticated 
technical expression. 

Regardless of the isolated attempts of Scots to champion vernacular lan- 
guages in the sixteenth century, in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
Dutch scholars could still be critical of the Scottish university system regard- 
ing its Latin provision. As increasing numbers of Scots turned their backs on 
the traditional Dutch educational outposts of Leiden and Utrecht in favour of 
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the opportunities available at their home institutions, it was noted that few 
Continental scholars chose to educate themselves in Scotland. The Dutch aca- 
demic Willem Bilderdijk claimed that this was because they could not under- 
stand the Latin which was spoken there.?? However, his comments ought to be 
treated with a degree of scepticism on the grounds that the traffic of Scottish 
students flowing to the Netherlands had been reduced to a trickle, which 
impacted on the numbers attending the Dutch universities. 


Scoto-Latinity as a Symbol of Culture 


After Archibald Pitcairne’s return to Scotland from the Netherlands he became 
a member of one of the first clubs formed in the eighteenth century, the Easy 
Club. In his seminal work on Scottish club culture, Davis D. McElroy noted 
that “the earliest example of a club remembered for the sake of its poet, is 
a Jacobite club’ in which Dr. Archibald Pitcairne took a leading part.’?8 Sir 
Walter Scott reported that his grandfather was a member, and that club mem- 
bers conversed in Latin. Pitcairne was a gifted Latinist and a staunch patron 
of learned men that he believed to be deserving of his attention, of whom the 
grammarian Thomas Ruddiman was one. However his main agenda was not 
the advancement of Scottish letters for the benefit of the nation, but rather to 
confirm his own elitist position within the international Republic of Letters. 
As Douglas Duncan has observed, “his mastery of Latin was not a foretaste 
of balanced eighteenth-century classicism but a weapon of his humanist 
elitism which he flourished in the face of Presbyterian illiteracy.”?4 This is a 
cogent reminder that Scottish literature of this period was not merely focused 
on expressions of national identity in reaction to the influence of its larger 
English neighbour, but it did in fact remain continually reflective about inter- 
nal political and religious divisions within the country. 

Although the Easy Club may have used Latin as a mode of communication, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century Scots were more likely to initiate 
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their clubs on established English models. As an example of this changing 
dynamic, an anonymous commentator, writing in Hogg’s Instructor on the 
reorientation of Scots from classical to English models of excellence in critical 
practices, celebrated at length the English-influenced Rankenian club: 


Of these two societies [Philosophical and Rankenian], the Rankenian 
was doubtless the most important. Not that it is meant to deprecate the 
cultivation of Grecian and Roman literature... but the cultivation of 
the English language was of much greater consequence. The probabil- 
ity that it would become the vernacular tongue throughout Scotland— 
The state of perfection to which it had been brought, rendering it one 
of the best instruments of thought and vehicles of communication— 
the incomparably rich and ever advancing literature of which it was 
the depository, rivalling, or surpassing, the most admired productions 
of Greece and Rome; all these circumstances lent their weight in estab- 
lishing the importance of cultivating the English Language and English 
Literature. At one period of our history, our learned countrymen, who 
carried the passion for the study of classic learning of antiquity to excess 
preferred the Latin tongue to their own as the medium of communicat- 
ing their thoughts to the press... But a taste for the acquisition of a clas- 
sic English style was now beginning to appear; and, though feeble at first, 
and far from being widely diffused, it was, in the middle of the century, 
to become a passion similar to that which existed in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries for the requisition of skill in the Latin tongue. It was 
in the highest degree desirable that this taste should be cherished and 
invigorated, and to give an impulse in the right decision, was the merito- 
rious object aimed at by the Rankenian Club.?° 


This anonymous critic rightly identified the movement from classical instruc- 
tion to polite English criticism, but made some rather bold statements concern- 
ing the status of the Scots and their attitudes towards the English language. He 
lambasted the Scots for speaking Latin in preference to their own tongue, but 
it was the English language rather than the Scots language to which he was 
referring. His words are somewhat ironic, as many Scots during the eighteenth 
century were attempting to eliminate ‘Scotticisms’ and other identifying char- 
acteristics from their own language in order to speak and write in English. 

Yet before this gradual shift to English as the dominant form of linguis- 
tic and literary expression, there was still a cadre of Scots who passionately 
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believed in the ability of Latin to provide Scotland with a viable national lan- 
guage. Pitcairne and his protégé Ruddiman envisaged a country with a locus at 
the centre of the Republic of Letters, and which was supported by a rich Scoto- 
Latinist tradition. Pitcairne’s Latin poetry was crucial in fostering this identity, 
and the quality of it was such that it became a magnet for the poets John 
Dryden and Matthew Prior, who translated his verse into English.26 Among 
the fears of Episcopalians was the perception that Presbyterianism was overtly 
damaging to the classical tradition and the climate of learning. While this may 
have been indicative of the religious divides between the two sides it was, per- 
haps surprisingly, a view which found some support among the Presbyterians 
themselves. In the eighteenth century Alexander Dalzel, the professor of Greek 
at Edinburgh University, also attributed Scotland’s inferiority to England in 
Latin verse to Presbyterian interference. “If had not been for that confounded 
Solemn League and Covenant’, he complained, “we would have made as good 
longs and shorts as they.’2? Despite Dalzel’s reservations, and the attitude 
of some Episcopalians, there is little evidence that the Church of Scotland 
under Presbyterian control was opposed to Latin verse. For example, in 1740 
it recommended Arthur Johnston’s paraphrase of the Song of Solomon as a 
learning text for schools.?® The inclusion of this text augmented the already 
extensive classical provision in the Scottish education system which heavily 
featured George Buchanan’s Psalms. The willingness to use both Buchanan's 
and Johnston’s works not only transmitted religious instruction to generations 
of schoolboys, but did so through the method of Latin and classical metre. As 
George Davie has argued, the inclusion of such writers on the Scottish curricu- 
lum avoided exclusivity, and allowed teachers to illustrate the literary quality 
of Horace or Virgil through the use of an appropriate quotation from poetry in 
English or Scots.29 

One of the most savage attacks on the learning and eloquence of the 
Presbyterians came in the form of The Scots Presbyterian Eloquence Displayd: 
or, the Folly of their Teaching Discoverd (1692). This tract, attributed to the 
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Episcopalians Gilbert Crokatt and John Munroe, systematically attacked the 
core of Presbyterian preaching, and argued that it was infested with ignorance 
and bombast.®° Along with Archibald Pitcairne and others, the authors used 
their Latinate learning and erudition as a weapon with which to strike at the 
Presbyterians. While the Episcopalians were depicted as cool and rational rea- 
soners in the pulpit, their counterparts were portrayed as fiery and passionate. 
The authors protested, “Now the World knows... [they are] not led by Reason, 
nor Religion, but by Fancy and Imagination... What Ministers can be expected 
from the Choice of a People void of Common Sense, and guided by irregular 
Passions, who torture the Scripture, making it speak the Language of their 
deluded Imaginations.”*! The authors also identified, to their own satisfac- 
tion, the general style of Presbyterian biblical preaching, which they argued 
drew heavily from Chapters of Ezekiel, Daniel and Revelation, all books which 
contained some of the most apocalyptic passages in the Bible. They attacked 
the Presbyterian preacher Gilbert Rule’s sermon drawn from Isaiah, and pro- 
claimed that most of the texts which formed the Presbyterian gospel were 
taken from obscure places in the Old Testament. 

The tract was determined to paint all Presbyterians as ‘fire and brimstone’ 
orators, terrifying their parishioners with threats of hell and damnation. In 
certain respects, the authors were attacking a weak point of the Presbyterian 
system, because they overlooked the emotional spirituality of Presbyterianism 
and reduced this complex component to base enthusiasm. Gilbert Rule, in 
his A Second Vindication of the Church of Scotland being an answer to five pam- 
phlets (1691), had commented that his attackers had associated his own elegant 
style of preaching with that of the Cameronians who “stood at a distance from 
the sober Presbytery.”3? The Cameronians had remained separate from the 
Presbyterian Church following the 1690 settlement, and holding true to their 
covenanting principles, they continued to view the majority of Presbyterians 
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as unrepentant sinners.?? The efforts of the Episcopalians to conflate the two 
groups was also a matter of concern for Robert Wodrow. Although he was not 
entirely unsympathetic to the Cameronians (for he believed that they were 
good Protestants driven to extremity by their tormentors), he nevertheless 
attempted to distance himself from them, concerned that they had adopted 
radical measures which threatened the Church of Scotland.34 The authors of 
The Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence saw no difference between the two groups, 
and believed that each was as bad as the other: “[t]his is the meek lowly Strain 
of the Presbyterian New Gospel, whereby the Soberest of them pretend to vin- 
dicate their own Proceedings, and refute the Writings of other Men.”> 

Bishop John Sage (1652-1711), who was one of the most able Episcopalian 
polemicists, also attacked the Presbyterians for their lack of skill in writing and 
speaking. He lamented that even engaging with them diminished his own liter- 
ary talent, because in order for them to understand him, he would have to alter 
his own style: 


I ever thought that much of the Beauty, as well as of the Utility of Books, 
lay in Good Method, and a distinct Range of Thoughts: And I cannot 
promise that I have observed That, so punctually, as Clearer Heads might 
have done.36 


Sage went on to offer an apology for writing in Scots and for the number of 
Scotticisms which had crept into his work. However, this had only occurred 
because he could not avoid reading in broad Scots the arguments of the 
Presbyterians. As with men such as Pitcairne, this rejection of the Scots lan- 
guage should not be taken as evidence of an inferiority complex in the face 
of a polite English style, but rather as the manipulation of an author who was 
intimating to his readership that he would rather use Latin, but has had to 
lower himself to the Scots vernacular. In other words, Sage established, albeit 
subtly, that his work was to be pardoned because he had deliberately curtailed 
his own Latinate style so that the uneducated might be able to follow what he 
was saying. 
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The Episcopalians of the 1690s did their utmost to dismiss any refined 
style that the Presbyterians possessed and instead created an image of an 
inarticulate and severe ministry, where ignorant preachers tormented their 
charges with incoherent ramblings. By suggesting that they were making a 
mockery of the gravity and solemnity of the occasion they not only further 
condemned the Presbyterians’ style, but elevated their own form of preach- 
ing to a level of enlightened rationality. The authors of The Scotch Presbyterian 
Eloquence believed that this hard-line approach, which was so admired by the 
Presbyterians, had come from Samuel Rutherford’s Letters (1664). They not 
only attacked the style which Rutherford had imparted to his fellows, but also 
criticised the language which they used, because the Letters “spoke out in their 
own Dialect the Spirit of Scots Presbyterians.’>” The denigration of the Scots 
language in this instance stems not so much from a sense of inferiority when 
placed next to the English language, but rather the cultural elitism of a section 
of the episcopate who asserted their superiority over their opponents by pro- 
moting the Latin tongue as the language of learning and enlightenment. 


Thomas Ruddiman and Enlightened Episcopalianism 


Although Thomas Ruddiman produced all his critical writings in Edinburgh 
and lived there for most of his life, his formative years were spent in Aberdeen 
where he was given a comprehensive humanist education at King’s College. 
Aberdeen’s geographical position, coupled with its cultural and religious 
distinctiveness from Edinburgh and Glasgow, ultimately took its universi- 
ties in a direction altogether different from that of its lowland counterparts. 
A strong Continental connection ensured that Aberdeen remained a hotspot 
for humanism in the late-seventeenth and early-eighteenth centuries, and con- 
sequently the education system remained staunchly committed to the teach- 
ing and instruction of Latin. This humanist education consisted of rhetoric, 
grammar, history, poetry and moral philosophy, and each of these subjects 
invited the reading and interpretation of Latin and Greek authors.° 

Both the formal study of grammar and rhetoric, as well as the practice of 
verse-composition, were more advanced at Aberdeen than at any of the other 
Scottish universities at the beginning of the eighteenth century. It was in this 
humanist climate that the mind of Ruddiman blossomed, and which informed 
his critical, historical and Latinate perspectives even after he had left for 
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Edinburgh and a post at the Faculty of Advocates Library.?9 Aberdeen actually 
accommodated two universities during Ruddiman’s youth, King’s College and 
Marischal College, which were located in the old and new parts of the town. 
Both institutions were greatly disrupted in the aftermath of the Jacobite rebel- 
lion of 1715, as in 1717 several faculty members were removed for sympathising 
with the rebels. Despite these encroachments, both institutions remained true 
to the same remit: to educate students in order that they would thrive in the 
professions of the church, law, medicine and education, and in general that 
they might become useful members of the community. 

This education fuelled Ruddiman with the belief that Latin could provide 
a viable national culture for Scotland, and was deployed by him not simply 
as a badge of learning, but as a marker of his national identity. This made him 
markedly different from his patron Pitcairne who used his Latinity as more of 
a weapon than a tool. Ruddiman’s study of Latin in Aberdeen had two distinct 
branches. On the one hand he was rigorously instructed in the study of gram- 
mar and rhetoric (rhetoric at this time being the art of speaking, rather than its 
later association with belles-lettres), but also in the practice of verse composi- 
tion. This system demonstrates that Ruddiman had the training to remain a 
rigid grammarian while still appreciating the aesthetic value of poetry. Yet it 
should be noted that whenever the two clashed it was adherence to grammar 
which won out. Ruddiman remained convinced that grammar was the gateway 
to higher knowledge and true learning. 

Ruddiman’s own talents as a grammarian almost provided him with a uni- 
versity chair at St Andrews in the 1720s but the venture proved ultimately to 
be fruitless. The driving force behind this endeavour was Dr Charles Stuart, 
a Scottish tutor to the son of the Duke of Chandos. The Duke, in return for 
the good treatment his son had received at St Andrews, provided money to 
fund a chair, and Stuart, who negotiated with the university on behalf of the 
Duke, was anxious to establish a Chair of Eloquence. He intended that the post 
should either be filled by his friend Francis Pringle, the professor of Greek who 
taught at St Leonard’s College from 1699 to 1747, or Ruddiman. Stuart’s letter to 
the university board showed that he thought Ruddiman more than capable of 
filling the role: 


39  Ruddiman was educated at King’s College. By 1694 he had compiled a manual of rhetoric 
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I'll take it upon me to name another [If Pringle was not accepted] who in 
my opinion wou'd be an ornament to any University in Europe, for I know 
he is reckon’d by very good judges to be one of the best Grammarians 
now alive, the person I mean is Mr. Rudiment, keeper of the Advocats’ 
Library.7° 


The name which he gives to Ruddiman is an allusion to his successful publica- 
tion Rudiments of the Latin Tongue (1714), which went on to become something 
of a standard textbook on the subject. 

Like Ruddiman in the early eighteenth century, there were significant mem- 
bers from the previous generation of the Episcopal Church who demonstrated 
proto-Enlightenment thought in their attitudes towards the politer arts of rhet- 
oric and criticism. Among the most prominent proponents of this group were 
Gilbert Burnet who had previously taught at Glasgow University and had gone 
on to become the bishop of Salisbury, and Robert Leighton, (1611-1684), the 
archbishop of Glasgow. Burnet wrote down his system for a suitable education, 
Thoughts on Education (published posthumously in 1761), while he was acting 
as tutor to the young Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun. He composed it when he was 
a young man himself in 1668, but he never intended it to be published and it 
took almost one hundred years before it was printed. Unlike dogmatic teachers 
who drilled their charges with an endless repetition of the catechism, Burnet 
noted that for a young mind it was unsuitable as a means for learning, owing 
to the harsh and often complicated words which littered its pages. Instead, the 
Psalms were the key to instructing youth because, according to Burnet, 
“the frequent repetition of the same words together with the plainness of 
the style, will make their labour easier.”® In the reading process itself, Burnet 
advised that care should be taken over how the Psalms were read; and the 
reader ought to pronounce fully and plainly the words contained within them. 
At this early stage in development, Burnet did not care for students to read 
the Psalms in metre, for he believed that the cadence of the line would instil 
in them an inappropriate tone, and in fact their chief care should be to pro- 
nounce the syllables in a suitable manner. Once a child was old enough, Burnet 
prescribed a broad education which encompassed a variety of interests, as 
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this would have the benefit of making their conversation more agreeable 
and pleasant.4? 

The study of rhetoric was a precarious undertaking for Burnet, because it 
was such a complicated discipline. To attempt to instil the rules of it into a 
child, before they were old enough to possess a solid understanding of things 
in general, would lead to a deformed rhetorical understanding. In Burnet’s 
time the decoupling of rhetoric and logic had not yet taken full effect, and he 
conceived of them as an inter-related pair, stating, “all the difference betwixt 
these being that the one is reason in a court dresse, the other in a military 
garb.”43 Therefore he rejected the ancients’ system which saw their youth 
taught the elegances of their own tongue from an early age. He acknowledged 
that this lack of eloquence was something of which critics in the seventeenth 
century had accused the western languages, and oratory in particular was at a 
disadvantage because it was often not taught until a youth reached a univer- 
sity. In place of the rules of rhetoric Burnet advocated the learning of a foreign 
language as it would provide both a set of rules to follow and a practical skill 
which would be of benefit in later life. The study of either Latin or French was 
to be encouraged as the first point of study, and in particular Burnet professed 
a bias for the Latin tongue. Nevertheless, even here he demonstrated a remark- 
ably enlightened outlook over its instruction, because if a child demonstrated 
a distinct aversion to it, they should not be forced to learn it. Burnet concluded, 
“I would not for that judge him lost, nor drive his mind quite from study; since 
he may be a knowing man without a word of it.’44 

His words put him completely at odds with his fellow Episcopalians 
Pitcairne and Ruddiman, who viewed Latin as the foundation-stone of learn- 
ing as well as of Scottish cultural identity. Furthermore his insistence that it 
was not necessary to drum these rules of grammar into an individual who 
could not understand it would have drawn a stinging rebuke from Ruddiman 
in particular if he had ever come across Burnet’s manuscript. Burnet remained 
unrepentant, and went on to state that the entire system of Latin teaching in 
Scotland was flawed. He questioned why youths who spent many years in use- 
less study of the language could suddenly attain perfection in it when they 
were in France or Holland for no longer than six to eight months. Part of the 
answer lay in the rules of grammar, which according to Burnet was the most ill- 
suited method of teaching. Burnet believed that it was “so tedious, so crabbed, 
and unpleasant, that it serves rather to scarre than to invite boyes. There is 
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no need for learning anomalys, or all particular rules, by grammaire; for these 
are best taught by practice.”45 Although he rejected a strict set of grammatical 
rules, he was certainly no belletrist either, for he discarded the comparative 
style of a multitude of authors. He conceded that this would allow for an ele- 
ment of variety, of which he was a strong advocate, but he was concerned that 
such a practice would damage their potential to form a correct style. The rem- 
edy was to read over and over the works of writers such as Terence and Caesar, 
who provided an excellent model for an appropriate style. In the poetic realm, 
Virgil possessed a superiority of style, although Burnet felt his inventive stock 
to be low, and as such argued that he did not deserve to be seen as a poet, 
but instead was merely an eloquent versifier.*® In general the histories of the 
ancients were adequate models for affirming the Latin language in the mind 
of the individual, but modern histories were also acceptable. Burnet believed 
that George Buchanan was the chief of the modern historians and that study- 
ing his works were not only useful for understanding history, but also provided 
his readers with a Latin text of superior quality.4” 


George Mackenzie and Literary Languages 


Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, although primarily renowned for his 
legal expertise, was one of the premier men of Scottish letters in the seven- 
teenth century. He was also the man generally credited with writing the first 
Scottish novel, Aretina; or, The Serious Romance (1660). Mackenzie entered 
Aberdeen University in 1650, but graduated at St Andrews before moving to 
Bourges, an institution that was chiefly devoted to the legal profession.*® He 
returned to Scotland in 1659 when he was admitted to the bar, and after the 
Restoration was readmitted in 1661. Mackenzie's novel is a largely forgettable 
tale recounting the adventures of the two ‘knights’ Megistus and Philarites and 
their lovers, Agapeta and Aretina, who live in Egypt in an unspecified post- 
Ptolemaic period. The very few critical pieces which have appeared on the 
work concern themselves mainly with the historical importance of the third 
book of the novel, which is a thinly-veiled allegorical account of the British 
succession from James VI to the restoration of 1660. This made the novel highly 
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topical when it first appeared.49 Notably, Mackenzie chose to write Aretina in 
English, and this, his first publication, demonstrated that although he was a 
man thoroughly grounded in Latin, he was happy to utilise different languages 
for different types of writing as he deemed them appropriate. For a man of 
extensive classical learning he adopted a practical position over the language 
which ought to be employed in the expression of ideas. For the purposes of 
romances he believed that the constant recourse to Latin and Greek was a lit- 
erary affectation that privileged the classical languages over vernacular forms, 
forms which were perfectly acceptable as mediums for producing literature: 


There are those who embroider their discourse with Latin and Greek 
termes, thinking, like these who are charmers, that the charme loses its 
energie, if the words are not used in Latine. But this is as ridiculous, as if 
one who desires to make his face seem pleasant, should enamble it with 
red, blew, green and other colours.°° 


In this vivid description, Mackenzie demonstrated that despite upholding the 
classical languages as the most worthy forms of expression, it was not always 
appropriate to use them as models for imitation. The most important thing for 
a writer or orator was for his intended audience to understand him. 

This same desire for clarity informed his thinking on the most appropriate 
style for a novel. For Mackenzie the frequent recourse to Latin was: “an uni- 
versity style, which savours too much its pendant, and is at best but bastard 
oratory, seing [sic] the scope of all orators is to perswade, and there can be 
no perswasion where the term is not understood.”*! This was the first of three 
styles which he identified as being unsuitable for the romance format, but 
which, nevertheless, in their own sphere were correct and useful. The second 
style which he investigated was that of moral philosophers. In this style the 
periods were short, and the sense was strong. This was a benefit for the reader 
because the shorter that something was, the stronger it would be. This style 
was most apt for ministers in Mackenzie's eyes because if their sentences were 
too weighty, then they would become a burden to the hearers, and ministers 
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should take care not to overload their audience with too much information.5? 
The third style which he explored was that of the barristers. Mackenzie noted 
that this style was punctuated with long-winded periods and rich with similes, 
but argued that it was the closest in execution to the Biblical language of the 
creation narrative.53 

The selection of the correct style was therefore as important as selecting the 
correct language for publication, and this same reasoning was behind his deci- 
sion to publish his Eloquence of the Bar in Latin. In his introduction, Mackenzie 
stated: 


Books that are written in our native Tongue, while they are yet new, are 
nipt by Envy in the tender Bud; and when they are grown older, and have 
surviv'd the Malice of our Contemporarys, our fleeting Language instantly 
disappears, and intirely abandons them to eternal Oblivion.5* 


Thus Mackenzie's dissatisfaction with vernacular forms as a means of ensuring 
a legacy for his work was not predicated on any embarrassment of his native 
language, but rather its practical limitations in reaching the most extensive 
audience possible. Only by writing in the learned, and in Mackenzie’s age uni- 
versal, language of Latin could one hope to leave their works to the ages, and 
he admitted as much in print: 


These Considerations have induc’d me to write my pleadings in the Latin 
Tongue, that just and faithful Repository of Fame, which never loses those 
things that are committed to its Care, and instead of lessening the Sense 
of an Author, (if he has any) elevates and exalts it. And this I am confident 
is the only infallible Method of transmitting to Posterity all the ingenious 
and accurate Pleadings of the eminent Lawyers among us.5° 


There was no dilemma for Mackenzie in this instance because he believed that 
romance was a genre which had achieved its greatest success in its respective 
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vernacular forms. Therefore, to write it in English, was the appropriate medium 
in this instance. 

Mackenzie believed that the Scots idiom was particularly well adapted to 
robust pleading in the legal arena, and that far from being unintelligible 
to those from outside the country, he argued that it was more understandable 
than some equivalent forms in England. He stressed, however, that he was not 
attacking English because he felt that Scots was superior. Instead, he wanted to 
redress some ill-conceived complaints which the English had levelled against 
the Scots tongue. In articulating the case for his native form, Mackenzie stated: 


It may seem a paradox to others, but to me it appears undeniable, that the 
Scottish idiom of the British Tongue is more fit for pleading, then either 
the English idiom, or the French Tongue; for certainly a Pleader must use 
a brisk, smart, and quick way of speaking, whereas the English who are a 
grave Nation, use a too slow and grave pronunciation, and the French 
a too soft and effeminat [sic] one. And therefore I think the English is 
fit for haranguing, the French for complementing, but the Scots for 
pleading.56 


He elaborated further on the Scots accent believing that it allowed the Scots 
to pronounce the French, Spanish, and Italian languages with more accuracy. 
He also included Latin in this list. Mackenzie did not explicitly state why this 
should be the case, other than to cryptically remark that Scots spoke with a 
natural accent; but such a statement could be true for any native speaker of 
a language. If anything, the evidence which exists from the period points to 
the contrary, as Françoise Waquet has shown, with reference to Archibald 
Pitcairne.5” 

When it came to the learned languages, Mackenzie was firmly of the belief 
that Latin and Greek were superior to what the vernacular tongues could offer, 
and this was reinforced by the fact that he produced his ‘serious’ writings in 
Latin. While Mackenzie was committed to maintaining a distinctive Scottish 
cultural identity and style, he established it on the bedrock of classicism.5* 
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When he gave his inaugural address at the Faculty of Advocates Library in 
1689, he famously described rhetoric, history and criticism as the handmaid- 
ens of jurisprudence.°? The library was intended to provide literature for the 
lawyers outside the narrow field of legal studies, as well as offering them a 
comprehensive legal library. However, as T.I. Rae has demonstrated, the litera- 
ture which Mackenzie deemed acceptable for the library’s shelves ought to 
have been the Greek and Roman historians, and the Greek and Latin orators, 
“and not the writers of modern history, not the modern philosophers, and cer- 
tainly not the writers of modern vernacular literature.”60 


Conclusion 


There are many reasons for the decline of Latin as the language of instruc- 
tion in university teaching. The explanation most frequently given by those 
who provided instruction was a failure on the part of the students to follow 
accurately that instruction in the Latin tongue. Whereas before individual 
cases could be dealt with through fines, as increasing numbers of students 
struggled with the language it was professors who had to adapt, providing 
paying students with coherent instruction in a language that they would have 
been better able to comprehend. However, societal change also played its part. 
Religious instruction in English diminished contact with Latin from a young 
age, leaving some Scots students with insufficient exposure to Latin, and mani- 
fested itself in their inability to master the language as they once had. Social 
priorities were also changing. Clubs in Scotland that once kept Latin discourse 
alive were beginning to give way to English influences, and as Scots engaged 
more enthusiastically with anglicised club culture, further outlets for expres- 
sion in Latin were reduced. Finally, with the proliferation of literary forms, 
Scots increasingly began to write in English, which emerged as the domi- 
nant imperial language at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and one 
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which Scots turned to in ever increasing numbers to write works for posterity. 
Indeed prominent Scottish authors such as David Hume would go on to 
produce lists of Scotticisms to be avoided when writing in English, demon- 
strating that within Scotland the Scots language increasingly found itself 
subordinated to the English language. The study of Latin itself, of course, con- 
tinued in Scotland, and the printing of classical texts, through Ruddiman in 
Edinburgh and the Foulis brothers in Glasgow, enjoyed something of a golden 
age. However, in terms of its use as a medium of instruction for generations 
of scholars, the late-seventeenth century marked the beginning of the decline 
and fall of the Latin language in Scotland. 
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